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The  chapters  which  follow  are  based  on  research  clone  during 
the  past  few  years  in  Oarabridf?©,  in  tendon  and  laris;     in  particular 
in  the  library  of  !*».  G»  XUollet-le-Duc,  widow  of  VioHet«le-]>iof  s 
£reat»{Ta»!non,  who  has  still  in  tho  house  that  7iollet-le~I*ie 
built  for  himself  -  68    tie  ftondcroet  -  a  mass  of  his  papers ,  partly 
arranged,  partly  unsorteu,  studied  already  by  a  scries  of  researchers, 
from  BmiI  (lout,  ,,ioi;iet-le-Duct3  official  biograrher,  to  those  arcbae- 
olopists  mho  have  sought  to  discover  the  state  of  Gothic  architecture 
as  it  was  before  its  transformation  in  the  hands  of  the  master  restorer 
Mn£a?ne  Violleb-Xe-JXjc  lias  been  most  liberal  and  kind  in  allowing  access 
to  these  papers;     my  debt  to  her  cannot  be  adequately  expressed. 

All  researchers  have  found  in  this  2i,ba?ary  documents  of  the 
hi<*hest  interest,    none,  however,  has  yet  made  a  thorough  analysis  of 
all  the  material*       Though  l^ul  Coutfs  biography  cannot  be  ow?r-pralse4 
Jto  one,  moreover  -  and  Taul  Gout  least  of  all  m  has  thou$it  fit  to 
publish,  or  even  to  describe,  the  dravdngs  ancl  letters  relating  to 
Vlollet-»le-3>ic*s  original  architectural  works:     churches,  chateaux 
and  houses  and  a  handful  of  monuments  and  tombs.       Certainly,  these 
works  are  disappointing*       They  cannot  be  looked  at  with  pleasure* 


Yet  they  command  attention,  for  they  reveal  the  nature  of  Viollet- 
le-Duc*s  creative  imagination,  together  with  that  of  the  whole  hand 
of  disciples  who  worked  with  him.  They  were,  as  they  themselves 
realised,  unable  to  interpret  with  PT&ee  or  real  style  the  doctrines 
of  Viollet-le-Duc,  twt  they  displayed  nonetheless  a  sincerity 
revealing  of  the  quality  of  their  convictions  and  showed  something 
of  the  formal,  imaginative  demands  of  their  age.   They  would 
soareely  have  been  satisfied  by  our  present-day  interpretation, 
in  architectural  terns,  of  Viollet-le-Duc's  ideas*   All,  or  almost 
all,  of  Viollet~le-8uofs  original  designs,  drawn  up  and  executed 
often  by  his  disciples,  A.  de  Baudot  and  %   Duthoit,  are  illus- 
trated thus  and  listed  in  an  appendix. 

}ty  chapters  are  not  marked  hy  that  harmony  and  steady  con- 
sistency of  thou$it  which  should  distinguish  an  essay  on  the 
history  of  taste,   the  mass  of  new  material  available,  not  only 
in  the  form  of  original  documents  and  drawings  but  also  in  the  form 
of  unread  books  and  magazines,  has  made  my  wor!  turgid  and  long. 
Jfcr  main  purpose  has  become  often  obscure,  thou$i  I  had  thought  that 
I  knew  what  1  wmted  to  say  -  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
Classical  tradition  in  lYanoc,  to  see  it  debased  during;  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  be  seised  upon  in  pwrt  -  and 
its  most  curious  part  -  by  Viollct-le-Duc,  tosred  into  the  Romantic 
melting-pot,  stirred  around,  to  emerge  eventually  purified,  to 
lnglvorr«te  the  architecture  of  the  twentieth  century  and  to  stimalate 


vitally  such  men  as  Berret  and,  later,  Le  Oorhusier,       Tfriey  -were 
enabled  by  Viollet-le-lXie  to  perceive  once  again  the  Classical 
ideal*       Vlollet-le-Duo's  achievement  is  thus  in  the  nature  of  a 
paradox*     His  relationship  to  Cordemoy,  the  prophet  of  Trench  Neo- 
classicism,  if  not  international  Neo-clasnicisra,  and  Soufflot  and 
Lauder,  will  come  most  probably  as  a  surprise,       Viollet-le-XXac's 
Gothic  predilections  have  been  too  often  stressed, 

Mp  task  has  been  a  difficult  one,  and  I  nay  easily  have  failed, 
If  so,  T  here  ac&riowledgD  rqy  fault  and  ask  §m  indulgence.     Certainly, 
I  cnuld  not  have  been  more  helpfully  advised  and  encouraged;     ray 
special  thanks  are  due  to  Brofcssor  TVjvsner,  my  supervisor. 
Prof  esr-or  Henry-^ussell*  Hitchcock  and  Nfe  John  Suraraerson  have  tried 
often  to  stimulate  and  inspire  me,  Frofo&sor  Anthony  Blunt  has 
most  kindly  allowed  me  to  read  part  of  his  manuscript  on  T^hilibert 
de  llOrrae  -  since  published  -  to  all  of  these  I  would  like  to 
express  my  gratitude.    But  no  less  thanks  are  due  also  to  M»Dupont 
and  Mae,  flrodelc*i  of  the  Coraidssion  des  Tfcnuments  /Tistoriques,  who 
pleaded  on  my  behalf  with  Madame  Georges  Viollet-lo-Duo  when  it 
was  thought  that  I  had  handled  original  documents  in  too  cavalier 
a  fashion;     to  Mademoiselle  Deforces  of  the  l%ia&e  des  Ifonuments 
JVanoais,  who  permit  ted  me  to  study  the  many  drawings  by  Viollet- 
le-Duc  and  his  pupil,  Be  Baudot,  in  the  museum;     to  Blae,  Baseuolle 


; 
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ana  %  A*  GiXou  of  Oonnaissanoe  a»e  Arts,  lift  arranged  for  a 
nunfcer  of  photographs  of  Vlollet-lo-Duc^  "buildings  to  be  token; 
a»i  to  Mrs,  Giffortl,  r.y  typist,  t*io  has  probably  tea    o  show  the 
patience  of  all* 
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Viomff  -  le  -  XXJC:       an  Introductoiy  Sketch 
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Vloll<rt-le-X>ac  is  a  difficult  man  to  knew  and,  therefore,  to 
like*  Kis  published  writings  are  as  impersonal  as  any  man,  daily 
oonfirmin?  himseljf  in  the  correctness  of  a  grave  sagacity,  could 
make  then*  Ms  ?atrviving  correspondence  is  vast,  but  equally 
unreveGllr\g»  Nor  is  mention  made  often  in  contemporary  works  of 
Ms  qualities  or  entertaining  o&Tlitles;  and  when  on  occasion,  his 
appearance  at  a  dinner  or  soiree  is  noted,  comnent  is  terse.   Kven 
Sainte  Beuve,  that  roost  perceptive  of  critics,  who  knew  him  throu<£i 
life  and  had  known  his  father  before  hlra,  could  add  no  sharpness 
of  touch  to  his  portrait  -  he  chose  in  the  fNouveaux  lundis1  to 
write  rather  of  Viollet-le-Ducfo  •Bntretiens  sur  1  * Areliitecture*  , 
a  task,  as  he  roust  have  realised,  for  v&ich  he  was  hopelessly 
unsuited* 

Raintings  and  pictures  of  Viollefc»le-Duc  are  alxaost  as  un- 
rewarding of  the  inner  man.   A  sketch  by  Honvoisin  shows  him,  at 
twenty,  dark-eyed,  animated  and  pleasant,  but  not  in  the  least  an 
intriguing  rxsrson,  sitting  with  an  unconscious  air  of  assumption 
and  happy  pride  in  his  youth*   A  camera  stuc^r  of  13&5   shows  him 
a  nobly  preserved,  somewhat  less  humane  and  certainly  less  lively, 
personality.   Grim,  brown  and  bearded,  he  seems  at  once  a  most 
estimable  member  of  the  bourgeoisie,  capable  of  doing  his  duty 
and  progressing  throufh  life  without  calamity  -  but  the  eyes 
reveal  a  resident  sorrow,  linf«ering  and  deeply  disturbing  He 
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\ms  not  a  haiyy  man.   Other  likenesses  -  a  "bust  bf*longin£  to 
his  |9?eat~grand^dau£hter,  Madame  Georges  Viollet-le-Duc,  a 
portrait  carved  on  the  portal  of  the  chapel  at  Pierref onds,  and 
a  photograph,  often  adduced,  by  Longuet  -  all  represent  him  as 
the  sags*   There  is  srvident  honesty,  aelf-respect  and  real  power 
of  a  reufsfr  kind  in  the  domed  brow,  the  cavernously  socketed  eyes 
and  the  grizzled  beard;  but  the  total  bodily  and  spiritual 
premanoe  of  the  man  is  that  of  all  those  archetypal  prophets 
preserved  for  us  in  drawings  or  nineteenth  century  camera  studies  - 
Leonardo,  Darwin,  Itolstoy,  ^Valt  Whitman  and  Viollet^le-Duc  reduced 
to  a  common  level  of  venerability.   rfeul  Gout,   his  biographer , 
who  knew  him  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  adds  some  vividness 
of  aescrirtlou  to  this  image;  but  can  only  hint  at  the  personality 
beneath*   'Nour?  voyons  tou^ours  cette  tete',  he  writes,  'que  ni 
burin  ni  le  ciscau  ni  meme  la  rhoto$raphie  it'ont  Jamais  reproduite, 
avec  ce  jene  s&is  cjuoi  qui  reveledt  a  la  fois  la  race  et  le 
genie:  un  front  large  et  plein,  qu'une  legere  calvitie 
agrandlssait  seulement  un  peu,  sans  lui  oter  le  cadre  d'arpent 
de  sea  oheveux  ondvles;  de  grands  yeux  &*\xn  bleu  clair,  ou 
brillait  une  flanrce  limpide  tenp tFree  par  in  la  bien  veillance; 
un  renard  penaii  et  prof  and  qui  se  ffcntlt  sur  1'interlocuteur, 
oomme  pour  1 'obligor  a  la  concision  (sui  aavait  plus  que  lui  le 
prix  fax  te^s?);  le  visage  &*un  ovals  ptirfcit,  !•  **ez  droit 


et  fork,  la  barbe  entiere,  recouvrant  sans  les  cacher  des 
tjoucn  un  pen  amigrdes  par  une  ■MNrifem  &*ascete,  la 
iixjustaelie  ar^ondie  sur  la  levre  superieure;     un  ecu  de$a&e 
et  souple;     une  risAn  fine,  ncrveuse,  parlantc,  dont  il  ,1ouait 
avec  une  certaine  eoquefcte£*ie*  * 


ffor,  perhaps,  Is  it  surprising  that  neither  the  deserii tions 
of  his  friends,  nor  his  own  vjritings  should  prove  revealing  of  his 
inner  nature.     Indeed,  the  curious  point  in  Violl<t-le-3X»e,a 
nature  is  its  utter  inwardness.     In  his  early  youth  he  learned 
to  hide  his  feelings  and  throu$i  life  he  remained  reserved.     He 
mo  shy  to  the  point  of  rudeneso.     He  disliked  idle  conversation  - 
though,  he  *n%  for  a  tijne,  an  assiduous  fre<|uenter  of  tJie  salons 
of  the  Princesse  Mathllde  and  the  Bnpress  Eurtnla.      When  he 
spoke  it  -was  in  order  to  clarify  an  issue  or  offer  a  Judgement. 
Per  he  xms  not  reluctant  in  eoirjrr&ttirig  himself.     Both  in  speaking 
and  in  witing  he  made  his  un&afciguous  pronouncements;     expressed 
in  the  most  lucid  and  sucninct  style.     He  hated  rococo  prists 
and  unnecessary  phrases  -  'Les  phrases,  les  phrases,  *  he  v?rote, 
*oe  sent  elles  qui  ont  largement  contribue  a  preparer  des  idee* 
fausses  en  matiere  d*art,  en  raatiere  df architecture  surtout.1 
But  this  dislike  ms  equally  part  of  a  fear  that  he  rai$vt  one 
day  reveal  the  inner  springs  of  his  nature.     Bp  liked  best  his 
silent,  secretive,  diain-smoking  self. 
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Hot,  it  seems,  that  Viollet-le-Duc  need  have  feared  much. 
He  appears  a  model  of  nineteenth  cemtury  virtue,  His  Integrity 
ms  rarely  called  in  doubt,  he  Sospised  all  personal  n^^ans  of 
gain  and  devious  methods  of  influence  and  persuasion.  Re  «u 
straightforward  and  perfectly  sincere  in  his  dealings  -  often, 
indeed,  tactlessly  so,  for  he  had  a  stern  nay  of  upsetting 
conventional  ideas  ar*~  disregarding  established  reputations  that 
won  for  him  many  enemies.  But  thouj$i  attacked  in  return  and  often 
provoked  to  fury,  he  never  resorted  to  malicious  plotting  and 
revenge.   And  if  his  air  of  M$>-minded  raagnaniiaity  took  him  a 
pace  or  two  out  of  this  world,  it  invested  his  actions  with  a 
noble  simplicity  -  already,  at  thirty-five,  he  had  attained  to 
•la  Gloire*,  he  wore  tl*e  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Yet  l*e  retained  always  a  deei-eeated  and,  prohably,  healthy 
ndstrust  for  hi  s  abilities.  He  was  over-sensitive  in  matters  of 
criticism.  He  hated  to  show  his  sensitivity.  He  tried  throu^i 
life  to  surrress  his  emotions ;  and  though  a  few  friends  knew 
him  as  a  pleasant  and  kindly  man,  he  was  remenbered  rather  Iter 
hia  pruf fness  and  hluntness  of  manner.   Kven  at  home  lie 
restrained  and  awkward*   t  onrh  he  did,  at  times,  relax. 
his  grandchildren  with  sketches  and  stories  he  became  -  almost  m 
a  loveable  man.  Playing  with  cats  he  was  yet  more  tender.  But 
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he  reserved  his  most  poignant  tenderness  for  nature  and  music. 
In  the  country  he  \ms  a  complete  ^ox^lsworthian,  caressing  plants 
and  shuddering  to  see  an  insect  crushed  listening  to  his  friend, 
Arma3ji$ault,  the  violinist,  playing  Schumann,  he  was  moved  to 
tears* 

But  ruthlessly  -  very  ruthlessly  -  he  sou$it  to  suppress 
his  sensitivity.   He  ridiculed  himself  in  private  -  in  cartoons 

10  and  caricatures,  Droning  after  drawing  shows  him  a  •greenery- 
yallery,  (^osvenor-gallery,  foot-in-the-grave  young  man*  -  long- 
haired and  languid,  gaping  at  a  flower  axi  fondling  a  ruin.   With 
more  3elf-pity  he  represented  himself  the  simpe;-»ing  servant  of  his 
\fife  and  Ms  mother-in-law,  or  the  martyr  to  architecture.  One 
cartoon  shows  hira  dismally  dragging  his  T-square  to  calvary  - 

11  'Chaoun,  ■  he  -wrote,  'porte  son  tachet*.  But  h5s  frojmour  mslb  not 

1;    of  the  freely  flowing  tolerant  variety  -*IX  avait,*  wrote  Philippe 
Burty  in  the  'Itepublique  Tranceis*',  'la  fine  tenacite  et  la 
mordante  ironie  du  Bari3ien'.   Tte  could  never  take  a  jest. 
Indeed  he  even  gave  up  teaching  when  he  found  Ms  students 
caricaturing  him.  And  one  nay  record  a  contrived  comic  incident, 
extremely  trivial,  which  took  place  in  his  early  thirties;  which, 
in  spite  of  its  triviality,  under lines  the  little  lightness  and 

15   charm  of  his  hueaour.   Staying  with  a  friend,  'fournal,  a  chemist 
and  amateur  archaeologist,  at  Narbonne,  he  one  day  drew  a  portrait 


of  Saint  Veronica  on  an  eg  ,  covered  the  portrait  with  grease 
and  dipped  the  egg  into  acid.       The  portrait  was  thus  given  a 
slight  relief.       The  egg  was  placed  in  a  pious  neifjtbour's  hen- 
house where  it  -was  found  and  aeclaiiaed  as  an  object  of  miracle* 
It  "burst,  stinking  and  rotten,  a  few  days  later,  during  a  service, 
to  7iollet~le-Ducf3  £?reat  delimit. 

But  humour,  either  in  the  form  of  caricatures  ar  practical 
,1ofces  mis  of  little  import  in  suprTesning  Ids  sensitivity.     Ke 
had  neither  the  s&nd  nor  the  inclination  bo  expose  the  weaknesses 
of  the  world  with  ni I ,  or  to  mock  at  his  own  atort-oondngB  to  any 
real  purpose.     He  found  forgetfulness  and  soothed  his  sensibilities 
with  work.       At  once  and  forever  ho  was  an  unfailing  worker.     His 

14  obituarists  all  reneribered  hin  as  a  worker  -   'BMVBMfe  un  nomas 
aussi  bien  doue  5ft it  en  /wsm  tosr^s  un  aussi  prand  travailleur * , 
wrote  Henry  Foufjuier  in  *Le  XIX**  Sfteele*  m  *Viol.let*le-lXic  a  ete 

15  un  des  artistes  les  plus  labcrieux  qu'il  y  ait  Jamais  eu  dans 

le  noT*de*  said  Francisoue  Sareey,  the  editor,  in  the  sane  magazine. 
\q  'l&illa  dies  sire  linea*  VM  his  E»tto;     jmk!  his  friends  and 

fan&ly  -svsirned  Mte  repeatedly  of  the  consecjueneefi  of  such  an 

17  obsession  -  fne  vous  extennlnez  pas  de  travail1  -  his  close  friend 
Prosper  Weriaee  often  ci&viscd  him.     But  Violleb-le-Dac  renained 

18  iwlefctiflshly  active.       ?%atevrr  he  sa\7  t»s  re3T*Hil>ered  -  ttH  avait 
une  des  plus  vastes  mssoires  qu   **aie  jamais  conr^ues,,  wrote 


Praneisque  Sorcey  In  he  XIX0  Sdecle',  et  toujours  isresente'  - 
•v&atever  he  thought  ms  noted;     and  whether  engage*!  tn  con- 
versation, travelling  or  even  eating,  he  would  set  down  as 
Sketches  or  notes,  his  ideas,  to  be  developed  later  in  drawings, 
articles  and  books.       And  of  Ids  "books,  so  ?dse  in  their  estimate 
of  an  incredible  range  of  subjects,  one  can  speak  only  in  acne* 
Regardless  ev#m  of  their  content,  they  demand  admiration  -  there 
are  trio  Diciicnnaires,  running  into  sixteen  voluaes  -  •^htretiens 
surlVArchi  torture'  -  *  Do  la  Decoration  apiliquee  aux  edifices *  - 
five  popular  studies  on  architecture,  a  study  of  N<?ussian 
architecture,  introductions  to  various  books,  a  number  of  small 
historical  studies  and  an  account  of  the  formation  of  !fent  Blanc. 
To  this  total  Mi  must  add,  literally,  thousands  of  articles. 
And  all  this  apart  from  his  occu^tiuris  Ml  architect  to  the 
•Oomis^ion  des  Monumenta  Hiotoriqucs*  and  tha   *3etvicc?  des 
Edifices  Diocesains•;       for  them  he  matured  the  Madeleine  at 
Veaelay,  Retvt  BMM  wA  tte  Sainte  MmmlTej  3.  Itettis,.  the  Salle 
Synodal©  at  Sens,  the  Hotel  do  Vil.lc  at  Karbcnrte,  Saint  Semin  at 
Toulouse,  the  oathedral  at     Amiens,  the  church  at  Clermont  ^errand, 
t*^e  fortifications  of  Carcassonne  and.  a  hNt  of  minor  mediaeval 
"buildings.       Then  there  MM  ttm  hoav^l<aiKAeti  farttaasis.  of  tl^e 
Chateau  de  Picrrcfonds  for  hauls  Kapoleon  rnd  later,  the 
restoration  of  the  eatltedrol  at  Lauaarjrie,  one  of  his  severest 
v/orks. 
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Those  almost  legendary  characteristic  nineteenth  century 
rowers  of  application  could  not  alone  have  accounted  for  this 
sta£r<erinr  output,   Viollet-le-Duc  was  relentlessly  tlriven  by 
a  terror  of  idleness  -  *il  pardonnait  tout  a  ses  eollahorateurs,  ■ 
said  1'rancisque  Sareey,  Hout,  sauf  la  paresse,  -  His  life  was  to 
the  highest  degree  organised  so  that  there  was  not  a  moment  of 
leisure,   *Je  roe  distribue  a  moi  raeme  la  beso$ne,f  VioLlet-le- 
20  ^^  biraself  wrote,  td,une  facon  raatheraatique;  jfai  reconnu  que 
cfetait  le  seul  moyen.   Si  a  l*heure  dite  je  nfai  pas  termine 
ma  tache,  n'importe  3e  passe  a  une  autre,  quitte  a  la  reprendre 
le  lenctaain.  •   He  ensured  a  steady  flow  of  work.  But  e<tually, 
he  achieved  an  evenness  of  style  in  his  writing  and  a  mechanical 
precision  in  his  drawing  that  makes  his  works,  at  times,  dull. 
Yet,  even  had  he  reoofptlzed  this  fact,  he  would  not  probably 
have  minded.  He  mistrusted  evidence  of  both  enthusiasm  and 
intermittent  moods  of  lassitude  almost  more  than  anything  else. 
TSie  routine  that  he  developed  and  perfected  in  his  later  year* 
is  particularly  interesting   At  seven  each  morning  he  entered 
his  studio  in  the  house  that  he  built  for  himself  in  the  rue 
C&ndorcet.   The  studio  was  a  vast  room,  windows  at  either  end, 
bookshelves  on  the  side  walls,  littered  with  drawings  and  papers. 
The  furniture  was  to  his  own  design,  faintly  mediaeval  in  style, 
but  noteworthy  mainly  on  account  of  its  dull  sienna  colouring 
and  its  stopje6W;haF$tfcred-rnitred  mouldings.  He  dressed  in  a 
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blue  smock  and  a  blade  silk  cap,  something  like  a  cardinal *s 
biretta.   For  two  hours  he  wrote  articles,  essays  and  books 
or  drew  -  intent  always  to  do  as  much  of  the  work  that  went 
through  his  architectural  office  as  possible.   At  nine  of clock 
the  studio  was  opened  to  callers.   Artists  ami.  editors, 
contractors  and  craftsmen,  students  and  stray  admirers  came 
unasked  and  entered  uninvited  -  no  one  was  able  to  make  an 
appointment  and  no  one  was  expected  to  knock  at  the  <foor.   All 
were  received  with  a  serene  and  thus,  sli«iitly  offensive, 
courtesy  and  calm.   Viollet-le-Duc  listened  oarefixlly  and 
both  conscientiously  and  with  real  interest  in  his  task,  made 
his  pronoimeemcnts  with  gravity,  in  a  deep-keyed  voice.   At 
ten  precisely,  the  doors  were  closed.   Sitting  at  his  desk 
he  took  a  li^it  meal:  two  eg^s,  some  pate  and  a  cup  of  tea. 
He  then  returned  to  Ms  work  and,  unless  interrupted  by  a 
coiTr&ttee  meeting  or  a  necessary  tour  of  inspection,  continued 
diligent  until  five  o'clock.   He  then  took  dinner  and  made 
infrequent  calls  to  his  friends.   At  clgjht  o*clock  he  returned 
and  until  n&ilnight  worked  in  his  library.   Daily  then,  lie 
constantly  and  unflinchingly  gave  ten  hours  to  work  and  four 
hours  to  reading.   "Oven  wiien  he  travelled  lie  was  careful  to 
do  so  at  night  in  order  not  to  waste  time.  No  wonder  that 
his  wife,  as  Vi**l  Castel  ro  maliciously  noted,  felt  sometimes 
neflected. 


Qualities  like  sagacity  and  diligence  com  and  respect, 
but  do  not  endear  a  nan  -  students,  workmen  and  fellow  architects 
even,  called  Viollet-le-Duc  fle  patron' ,  but  few,  very  few,  were 

22  his  friends*   'H  avait  lfegoisrae  des  grands  travail leurs,* 
Francisque  Sarcey  accurately  noted,  *H  aimait  les  gens,  mais 
par  rapport  a  la  beso$n3  qu'il  avait  entreprise;  tres  dispose 
a  leur  etre  agreablo,  mais  a  la  condition  qu'ils  fussent  utiles.  • 
Thou$i  he  won  their  a<W,ration  he  could  not  move  their  hearts 
unless  it  was  to  pity.   And  even  admiration,  he  realised  with 

25  bitterness  as  he  grew  older,  could  not  be  counted  on  -  *le 
proverbe  'Nul  n'est  prophete  en  son  paysf  est  toujours  vrai", 
he  wrote* 

Utork  ultimately  blunted  his  emotions,  but  it  left  him  as 
sensitive  as  ever  in  his  inward  soul.   7houj$i  he  succeeded  in 
presenting  to  the  world  a  calculated,  controlled  exterior,  the 
consistent  attempt  to  con  uer  his  sensitivity  and  conceal  his 
disappointments  served  to  mate  him.  lie  crushed  his  sensibilities 
with  the  power  of  his  mind,  but  he  remained  as  vulnerable  as 
ever.  Yet  no  sudden  conversion  was  then  possible  to  him,  either 
to  the  3oys  of  relaxation  or  emotion       To   the  very  last 
he  continued  implacable,  sternly  independent  and  partly  proud; 
explaining  with  accuracy  all  that  was  explicable  in  the  universe, 
arguing  the  inexplicable  into  the  plausible  with  great  energy 


and  effort  of  r&nd;  for  the  rest  forbidding  hijaself  any 
dangerous  field  of  enquiry.   •Tout  par  la  raison*  mis  his 
24  creed.   »I1  parlait  peu  de  ses  affaires*,  the  indefatigable 
Franeisque  Sarcey  wrote,  ,J,i^K>re  si  c'etait  modestie, 
indifference  ou  raeprio;  ce  qu»il  y  a  de  certain,  ofest  r^»ii 
ne  se  livrait  ©xerc.  31  etait  de  meroe  dans  ses  rapiorts  avec 
aes  eleves  et  ses  entrepreneurs,  fort  retire'  et  fort  secret.  ■ 
Those  of  his  contemporaries  who  knew  him  late  in  life,  would 
gLimpae  him  in  the  street,  an  oddly  stylish,  rather  tall  figure, 
correctly  but  carelesrly  dressed  in  a  stove-pire  hat  -  not  new  - 
a  hi^i-huttoned  black  frock-coat  -  frayed  and  rubbed  -  bearing 
on  the  lapel  the  rosette  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  seemed 
always  in  a  hurry. 

And  this  ima^5  one  should  for  the  moment  retain;  for  the 
fine  rather  elusive  figure  that  it  offers  is  but  slow3y  revealed  in 
further  detail  in  the  course  of  the  chapters  that  follow.   The 
facts  of  his  background  and  early  life  gathered  and  pieced  together 
in  chapter  three  are  not  strikingly  revealing  of  either  his  mind 
or  his  personality.  But  they  are  important  for  the  li^it  they 
threw  on  his  intellectual  development  and,  in  particular,  on  the 
evolution  of  his  finely  formulated  ideas.  Nor  is  it  to  detract 
from  these  ideas  to  say  that  they  are  most  valuable  when  judged 
in  relation  to  the  tradition  of  thou#it  in  which  they  belong 
For  despite  his  self-consciotisly  raintained  independence  of  mind. 


Viollet~le-Due*s  strength  lies  not  in  his  isolation  "but  in  Ms 
ability  to  father  the  theories  and  concepts  of  sixteenth, 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  French  architects  into  the 
intellectual  &n&   critical  movements  of  those  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  thus,  ultimately  to  formulate  an  architectural  theory 
that  has  served  to  inspire  most  architectural  innovators  of  the 
twentieth  century  -  fron  Prank  Lloyd  T*risht  to  Le  Corbusier  and 
Mies  van  der  Sohe. 

But,  whether  in  the  history  of  a  r*an  or  a  movement,  it  is 
difficult  to  trs.ee  steadily  throufffc  successive  years  the  development 
of  a  complex  theory?  at  times  sor^e  forces  are  failing  v4dle  others 
strengthen  and  most  act  irregularly  or  at  imcorresponding  int^i-vals 
of  time*   Same  moreover  are  but  in$>orfectly  understood  -  accepted 
traditions  urgently  requiring  the  fullest  exposition.   Certainly 
the  influence  of  eighteenth  century  French  rationalists  was  strong 
on  Violleb-le-Diue  and  is  not  thus  to  he  lightly  explained.  Equally, 
his  taste  ms  -  throujf*.  life  -  ruled  "by  Semantic  predilections, 
^trhich  require,  therefore,  more  than  a  cursory  glance.   For  all 
clearneas  of  exposition  it  is  necessary  then  to  follow  the  course 
of  first  one  and  then  the  other  movement,  without  confusing  notice 
of  vjhat  is  happening  in  other  <lirections.   The  first  chapter  of 
the  thesis  deals  thus  with  the  evolution  of  Neo-clas^icisra  in 
eighteenth  century  France,  while  the  second  is  devoted  to  the 


history  of  Gothic  archaeology  and  its  relationship  to  the 
Eoiaantic  JtevivaJL     Only  then  can  we  pass  safely  on  to  Viollek- 
le-lMo  aiKl  his  icleas  in  relation  to  the  a£je  in  ^h.ich  he  lived. 


*************  ****** 
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THff  aW^IC/fo  -TR^pmCOH  1,700  -  18S0 


There  Is  no  background  ao  solid,  no  atartirtp  point  so  firo 
for  the  study  of  nineteenth  century  architecture  In  France  as  that 
rrovided  by  Jacques  Francois  Blondel  (17  5  -  1774);  a  nephew  cf 
Francois  Blondel,  an  architect  of  the  most  oonmonplace,  classical 
kind.   During  the  1760*3  be  built  the  bishop •&  palace  at  Cantoral, 
the  Hotel  do  VI  lie  and  cathedral  precinct  at  Mets  -  now  largely 
destroyed  -  and  designed  a  new  layout  for  Strasbourg  on  an  ambitious 
scale,  but  saw  only  a  saluting-^base  erected.    these  extrenelj 
thoughtful  and  sensitive  designs,  however,  are  lacking  in  those 
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qualities  of  confidence  and  asf^-ranee  requisite  for  success, 
Blondel  asserted  his  authority  rather  as  a  teacher*  In  1743, 
after  some  sli$it  protest  from  the  Aoadeit&e  Royale  de  V Architecture, 
he  opened  the  first  independent  architectural  school  in  Paris. 
2   There  he  taught,  intermittently,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,   the 

course  was  complex  and  full:  tr-om  8  to  2  in  the  morning,  from  5  to 
9  in  the  evening,  summer  &nd  winter,  he  gave  his  instruction  *» 
design  and  perspective  drawing  •  modelling,  measuring  and  draughting  • 
•is  coupe  &es  pierres*  -  estimates  and  quantities  -  mathematics, 
mechanics  and  hydraulics  -  and  encouraged  his  students  to  design, 
in  addition  to  the  normal  range  of  chateaux,  hfitels  and  churches, 
a  host  of  utilitarian  structures  -  barracks  and  fortresses  - 
hospitals  ami  prisons  -  dockyards  and  lighthouses,   <frri.ee  a  week, 
during  Aj5rll  and  May,  he  took  his  students  out  to  look  at  existing 
buildings,   This  curriculum,  infinitely  more  effective  than  that 
provided  by  Denis  Jossenay  and,  later,  Xioriot  at  the  Scole  d© 
iVtoad^mie,  attracted  laany  students  from  that  school;  but  Blondel 
2a   was  the  last  man  to  set  himself  in  oprositlon  to  the  Academy;  in 
1755  he  was  elected  a  member  of  that  historic  and  venerable 
institution,  and  on  1st  October  1762  he  was  made  a  profes??or. 

His  influence  as  a  teacher  was  enormous,  he  dominated  the 
world  of  architectural  theory.  His  lesions  stimulated  at  least 
one  generation  of  students*.  Ms  ideas  were  assimilated  by  many 
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more  who  had  never  *ven  heard  him  speak,  and  survived  far  into  the 
nineteenth  century  in  the  teachings  of  Peroier  and  Fontaine  and 
their  fashionable  followers*   The  numerous  hooks  and  pamphlets 
in  which  he  recorded  his  ideas,  moreover,  were  eagerly  read  by  his 
suoces-  ors,  for  they  appeared  to  epitomize  all  the  soundest  doctrines 
of  the  past. 

Blondel  was  the  master  of  William  Chambers  in  Ungland;  of 
arehiteettt  In  Russia  and  arltsserland;  and  a  whole  school  of  sound, 
conservritive  practitioners  in  **ranee;  but,  in  addition,  he  tau$it 
those  more  original,  if  more  inconstant  leaders  of  late  eighteenth 
century  taste  -  Marie-Joseph  i^eyre  aiid  Charles  de  Wailly  -  Jacques 
Gondoin,  Theodore  Brongniart  mi  l<ou5  s«*J«**n  De&proz  -  Jean-Baptiste 
Bondclet  -  and  the  radicals  Btiennc-T/mis  Boullee  and  Claude- 
Riohlas  tesflwx*     •Blondel •,  his  disciple  Pierre  peitte  wrote  in  1777, 
•a  reujssi  1  preparer  par  ses  instructions,  la  revolution  qui  s*est 
faite  JifMil  v^n^t  uw  dans  le  fou"t  de  n6tre  architecture  f.   But  he 
was  not  a  revolutionary.  His  writings  give  no  evidence  of  original 
and  idioj^neratie  pension.   Ifre  spirit  of  his  teaching  was  in  harmojaor 
with  late  ei#iteemth  mntury  tendencies.  However,  he  allowed  his 
taste  to  he  inflected  1  y  the  enthusiasms  of  his  contemporaries.  It 
changed  in  emphasis  through  successive  ye~rs,  evolving  always 
towards  an  ideal  of  simplicity  and  restraint.  Blondel  was  not, 
however,  inspired  to  give  any  particular  Impetus  to  the  Neo-classical 
movement  -  neither  in  the  pursuit  of  a  s>  nse  of  honest,  economic 


• 


expression,  nor  in  the  search  for  a  new  inspiration  from  the  ancient 
world*  His  interest  in  construction,  for  instance,  was  at  first 
languid  and  uncertain,  and  though  his  teachings  later  reflected 
the  current  concern  for  structural  refinement,  he  was  not  entirely 

g    persuaded  -  *la  macule  de  I'art  veut  dee  homes,*  he  said,  'trop 
de  hardiesse  etonne  plus  qu*e!3e  sati«fait,«   Likewise  he  upheld 

q    the  Vitruvian  tradition  of  Greek  superiority  in  all  his  writings  « 
•il  faut  avou^r1,  he  wrote  as  early  as  1737,  'qu'lls  (les  Grecs) 
ont  ete"  les  renders  qui  ayent  donne"  de  la  grace  a  1 'architecture, 
quHl  a  4te  presque  impossible  de  rien  stouter  df important  a  leurs 
proportions,  et  que  les  regies  iiu'ila  nous  ont  laissees  sont 
encore  observees  au.lourdVhui  par  nos  plus  habiles  architeetes,  * 
in  IV 52  he  declared,  'la  Orece  doit  §tre  regardee  oomme  Is  source 
<les  regies  de  la  bonne  architectures  -  pi*I  in  1771  he  said,  'on 
peut  reorder  les  Orecs  oomrae  les  createurs  de  1* architecture 
proprcment  dite,  et  les  considerer  eomne  les  premiers  qui  ayent 
£te  dipnes  d1 avoir  des  Imitatmtre*  -  "Kit  though  he  warmly  approved 
the  feellnp  for  simplicity  and  ever  severity,  that  the  renewed 
enthusiasm  for  (Greece  and  her  momments  trcught  into  play  in  the 
9    second  half  of  the  centmy,  fct  biclinM  to  be  more  eritieal  and 

cautious  once  the  enthusiasm  became  widespread*   Koman  imitation 
pleased  him  even  less, 
y$  'Les  connaisf«nces  cuHl  a  fallu  aux  Anciens* ,  he  wrote 

towards  the  end  of  his  life,  •pour  elever  leurs  monuments,  ont  de 
quoi  e'toim<r-r;   cependant,  mal<?r6  les  grands  eesemples  quHls  nous 


' 
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ont  Inlands,  il  n'en  est  pas  moins  vrai  que  les  ehangements  arrives 
dana  nos  tisanes,  la  difference  du  clisiat  efc  la  dlv^rsit©  de  nos 
mtieres,  aerrblent  noue  avoir  forces  a  creer,  pour  ainsi  dire,  un 
nanvel  art  pour  Clever  des  eVUficea  rolatifs  a  nos  besoins: 
d'ailleurn,  11  en  faut  convenir,  nous  envisa^eons  le  spectacle  de 
la  nature  autreinent  lu'eux.   Tout  est  chan^l,  les  moeurs,  les 
dieuac,  la  politique;  ces  ehangesiients  ont  du  necessairement  en 
prodruire  dins  les  edifices  que  nous  £levons;  o'est  pourquoi  il 
sert.it  peut-ctre  dlraiaoimable  de  vouloir  aujourd'hui  Clever  chea 
nous  des  eViifices  pr€cisfc?nt  dans  le  gout  de  I'antlque;  une 
parellle  'nitation  sera?*;  preacp&j  la  censure  de  nos  productions* 
Sans  doute,  les  ouvrafses  dei?  anciens  seront  tou^ours  dea  chefs- 
d'oeuvre;  mais  ;ls  re  :euvent  nous  servir  de  mocleles;  leurs 
artistes  peuvent  bien  nous  apprendre  a  penser;  mais  nous  ne 
devons  res  penser  comme  eux,  Tous  les  peuples  ont  un  cara^tere, 
une  iranifcre  de  sentir  qui  leur  est  vrorre:  la  ndtre  un  Jour  ne 
pourra  faire  lot  pour  lefj  $Aitia*M   a  Clever  p0UT  la  poster! t6f# 

This  is  the  crux  of  his  philosophy*  Tie  was  eclectic  in  hia 
outlook*  Refusing  to  surrender  to  nr\y  idea.,  he  set  up  no  standard 
of  beauty.  Beauty  appeared  a  relative  value,  clianfdnf  from  age 
to  ape,  determined  by  climate  ar*1  mtarial  resources:  but, 
equally,  based  on  the  ac  nowle&ged  excellence  of  certain  ideas 
snd  inherited  traditions.   At  degree  mth  TBhish  he  adhered,  to 


established  criteria,  hov*ever,  proved  extremely  limiting  to  hi  a 
developnent.   the  chief  aim  of  his  teaching  was  to  effect  an 
immediate,  If  temporary,  reconciliation  of  traditional  values. 

His  achievement,  in  many  ways  similar  to  that  of  A*  J*  Gabriel, 
was  to  consolidate  the  French  tradition  that  derived  from  Lescot, 
Fhilibert  de  I'Orroe  and  Salomon  de  Brosse  and  culminated  'm  the 
12    work  of  the  M&Rsartfi,  Bsrrault  and  Francois  Blondel  m  a  tradition 
at  once  1?reneh,  classical  and  limited;  but  at  the  same  time 
allowing  a  margin  for  oric&nality  ana  innovation.  He  revised,  but 
re-established,  a  set  of  ideas  that  had  been  formulated,  in  Colberts 
Academies  t?ith  the  same  Tf*tient  care  snd  reasomble  discrimination 
that  the  Premier  Architecte  exercised  in  restoring  the  grand  French 
Banner  to  architecture?  and  if  their  pirity  cf  taste  seemed  to 
approximate  to  the  Neo-classical  ideal,  it  was  certainly  due  rather 
to  a  reconsideration  of  seventeenth  century  aims  than  to  r*ny  real 
reappraisal  of  Greek  and  ftoman  architecture,  Blondel*  t  writings 
are  stamped  as  products  of  l5*^©!*  academicism:  they  recall  the 
painful  arpiments  of  the  'ancients'  and  the  •moderns1,  those  men 
who  claimed  that  the  architecture  of  antiquity  provi-led  a  complete 
and  absolute  system  for  creation,  and  those  'who  Ijeld  that  some 
degree  of  originality  was  permisnibie,  and  even  desirable* 
Reactir^  from  the  rococo  efflorescence  of  I/>u  s  ^V*s  rei#n, 
moreover,  he  found  the  comr<on~sense  ami  devotion  to  simplicity 
endorsed  by  the  seventeenth  century  highly  attractive.  He 


^rwigln^ly  conceded  a  certain  moderation  and  neatness  of 
15   expression  to  the  works  of  the  Ihpllsh  Fulladians  -  though  he 

ted  a  strong  liking  for  the  particular  object  of  their  aversion, 

14  Sir  Christopher  wren  -  hut  hie  national  loyalty  was  stronger,  and 

15  he  was  littlo  influenced  "by  Vitruvius  Britanr.ieus.  Instead,  he 
found  hie  models  in  the  figures  at  Francois  Manaart,  Berrault 
and  Francois  BIondel# 

10       'Selon  nous1,  he  told  categorically,  *la  porte  Saint  Denis, 
par  Francois  Blondel,  est  la  prenlere  mervcilte  de  n6tre  archi- 
tecture; le  Val  <le  Grace  it  le  Chateau  des  liaisons,  par  IFranoois 
Tvfeinsard,  le  seoon&e;  ensuite  le  j4r$  style  &u  Louvre% 

But  like  all  fiood  critics,  he  was  continually  revising  Ids 
judgements;  though  it  is  fair  to  aM  tfest  while  his  enthusiasms 
miffct  cool,  they  rarely  fnraporated.   At  times  Perrault  seemed 
the  noblest  of  architects,  «t  others  Francois  Bloadel  ma  without 
peer,  hut  most  often  he  found  a  peculiar  sort  of  grace  in  the 

17   works  of  Francois  Jlansart  -  •OomMen  ne  sorames  nous  pas  con- 
vaincus  de  notre  insuff isance ♦ ,  he  wrote,  florsque  toutes  les 
Annies  nous  nous  transportons  a  liaisons  aveo  nos  eleves,  pour 
nous  y  convaincre  que  Mansard  est  le  dieu  de  lf architecture,  et 
oue  ses  ouvra^es  fournissent  le  modele  le  plus  parfait  a  imiter 
pour  eeux  qui  veient  atteindre  a  la  pym  prande  cele^rite1, 

Ithtirely  confident  in  the  French  initiative,  he  cultivated 


18  the  style  of  J*  Har&ouin  l&insart  and  his  followers,  which,  bridging 
the  years  of  the  Kocoeo,  continued  into  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI  and 
even  beyond.  He  admired  the  buildings  of  Cartaud,  I/sblond  and 
Assurance  fils  awl,  surprisingly  enough,  reserved  special  praise 

19  for  the  work  of  Germain  Boffrand,  who  is  remembered  today  rather 
for  the  flittering  rocaille  of  his  salon  in  the  MStel  de  Soubise 
than  for  the  ccmpet  nee  of  planning  artel  even  sobriety  of  manner 
that  Blondel  recognised  in  the  Hfitel  d^jrgenson  and  the  Hdpital 
des  *^ants~?rouves  in  Taris.  But  he  a  i  roved  Boffrand  *s  writings, 
and  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  what  he  recopnied  as  the  excellencies 
of  his  architecture  by  some  rocaille  exaggerations.  Not  that  he  waft 
willing  to  overlook  the  implications  of  the  Rococo  movement*  In 
1737,  in  his  'De  la  Distribution  des  *raisons  de  plaisance1  he 

20  strongly  dispraised  fcouis  xv #s  modish  designers}  though  in  the  same 
year,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  xublished  designs  by  Nirjolas  Pineau, 
vfao  was  soon  to  initiate  the  exotic,  assyiaraetrio  phase  of  the 
Ttocooo  style.  Blondel fs  early  T?anner,  moreover,  was  not  sober*  But 

21  the  Rococo  movement  involved  preferences  that  he  could  not  condone  - 
he  was  unable  >  for  example,  to  consider  tfc*  free  play  of  individual 
fancy  a  ^ndition  of  good  architecture*  He  was,  of  necessity, 
thoreflGre,  opposed  to  the  whole  movement.   And  he  lost  no 
opportunity  of  disparaging  it  in  his  writings:  the  illustrations 
that  he  provides  for  his  books,  however,  take  the  bite  out  of  his 
remarks*  Yet  it  says  much  for  his  sensibility  that  he  paid  tribute 


' 


22 


to  thi  tacte,  talent  and  even  #enius,  erf  Cppenord,  Melsaonnier 
and  Germain  and,  curiously,  Borroraini  -  then  thou^it  so  shocking  - 
awl  reserved  his  most  annihilating  criticism  for  their  f ollowers* 
•Cojrbien  les  Bar.adrJb  en  Italic,  lea  luelasonniers  en  France 
n'ont  lis  pas  produit  de  mauvais  imifcateurs?   dependant  on  n©  peut 
refuser  qmlque  approbation  a  ces  hommes  de  genie:  raais  il  aurait 
fallu  quHlo  restassent  ITif&MNBI  ce  stmt  ieurs  oopistes  qui  nous 
ont  •fftt'tfl  \  -\vcir  u  nt  ROiSMI  bonne  opinion  de  Isurs  ouvrages*.  And 
agnin  in  Mr.  last  VBlfcj  *IiOTI  iNMOTi  Rivaux*,  an  e:>ctravagant, 
entertaining  Itlxmrwlffli  between  the  partisans  and  the  Rococo  and 
Neo-classical  styles #  Vim*  the  shafts  of  irony  are  aimed  not  at 
the  originators  of  the  roc&ille,  but  ft  their  less  respectable 
Ofaa  p5.ons» 


Blonde1. f  a  roost  famous  end  certainly  meat  influential  work 
the  •Cours  & •Architecture* ,  published  in  twelve  small  volumes  between 
1771  and  1777,  Based  on  lectures  given  in  1750,  the  Oours  is 
cleft rfy  ^^   a  series  of  lecture  notes;   the  whole  has  been  revised, 
enlarged  and  brought  up  to  date  with  an  alertneor  and  a  sense  of 
85    detachment  that  is  wholly  admirable  -  'vine  critique  trop  austere*, 
he  said,  'est  aussl  peu  propre  a  instrulre*.   The  personalities 
and  t  olemics  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  reflected  in  the  work; 
they  are  aaeesned  ar**  placed  as  it  were,  Blondel  did  not  complete 
the  •Gouts',  lie  finished  the  first  two  sections  on  'laceration* 
and  •Distribution*,  but  left  only  forty  eiflfct  papes  of  writing  and 


awl  MM  od^ly  unsuitable  plates  for  the  third  -  ■  Construction  •  • 
which  was  written  by  Pierre  Batte  (1723  m  1814),  a  pupil  of  Boffrand, 
with  a  rigorous  and  well-defined  Joiowledge  of  structure  not  shared 
by  Blondel.   ?br  Respite  his  v*»ry  real  interest  in  technical 

24  requ5reim.9tt»,  Blondel  was,  ultimately,  far  more  concerned  with 
architectural  sppearaMMNfc 

The  •Cours*  is  ftall  of  contradictions?  but  there  is  no 
uncertainty  of  approach,  Prom  the  labyrinth  If  ri^its  and  wrongs  a 
fine,  Just  and  wholly  cr*raprehenslble  doctrine  emorgss  that  Is  firmly 

25  founded  on  the  dictate*  of  conrson* sense  and  sound  reasoning  -  f!lous 
avons  surtout  chercheV,  Blondel  wrote,  fa  analyser  ce  qu'on  peut 
appeler  le  raisonnemRnt  de  1* architecture;  -  oue  nous  flattons  mftme 
qvse  eette  partie  de  nBtre  ouvra^  ne  sera  pas  la  raoins  interessans, 
nous  ayant  paru  la  plus  capable  de  falre  eclore  le  gjerme  du  genie 
de  lfe*leve,  de  dftvelopper,  d*entendre  ses  idees,  de  fixer  son 
imagination,  de  preparer  son  esprit  pour  reoocuillir  avec  fruit 
une  ap; Heat-ton  judlciev.ee  dens  sea  difforentes  productions** 

But  Blcndel,  es  I  h*ve  said,  was  no  great  innovator.  He  sought 
to  strengthen  the  independence  that  the  Frer.eh  had  won  from  the 
Italians  in  dismissing  Bernini  from  7*aris  in  1665,  and  had  cultivated 

86   In  their  Academies.,  since.  ArcM teeture,  he  emphasised,  was  baaed 
on  a  system  of  rules,  precepts  and  inherited  traditions,  Precedent, 
in  its  more  severe  form,  he  realised  however,  was  too  remote  and 

27   unreal  a  standard  for  m  eat  ion  -  •fces  relics  seules',  he  wrote, 


' 


'ne  peuvent  jp»ueres  former  que  des  honsttes  froida  et  mediocrea, 
I#e  gofit  rcuni  aux  r%lea  form©  le  bon  ar^ Mtecte,     II  est  vrai 
que  le  |?o6t  aeul  est  insuffisantj     lee  preceptee  lui  apprennent  a 
r^gler  lea  masses  &e  son  |  difioe,  a  decider  lee  nus,  a  determliier 
lee  rapports  qtie  dolvent  ©voir  enfleafcle  lee  differentes  parties; 
mala  au  rmlna  er»t  il  3*ftr  que  ofent  au  ,?o&t  a  lee  Justifler,  a 

28  les  faire  valoir  et  a  lea  efTtoellir*,       IHste,  he  declared 
elsewhere,  ms  indeterminate,     Yet  it  was  clearly  not  entirely 
uncontrollable,  in  his  opinion,  "being  hy  its  retry  nature  wedded  to 

29  custom,     *les  goiit,  canine  nous  ltentendons,,  he  wrote,  *est  le 
Juge-n5  das  Beaux  Arts,  qui  nfont  e"te  reVluits  a  des  prinoipes 
constants  et  po*:ltife,  que  pour  lui  plaire;       qu*en  un  mot,  le 
jKj&t  de  ees  mlinae  arts  n'est  point  raetice,  mais  naturel;     quMl 
est  en  nous,  main  <p.Hl  *e  peut  perfvsctionner,  et  qu*alors  11 
devicnt  le  flaphenu  qui  sert  de  guide  aux  artistes  dans  toutes 
leurs  productions, 

On  peut  diviser  le  pjoyt  en  jRpdt  naturel  et  en  gofit  aequ  s, 
Le  premier  n'est  point  urn  connaissance  thecrique,  raais  un  sentiment 
des  regies  r^raes  que  I'on  ne  eonriait  pass       c*est  lui  qui  nous 
cause  le  pleisir  que  nove  %rouvons  a  I'aspect  dfun  bon  ouvrage 
de  1'art,  sans  autre  seoonrs  que  It  continent,  le  second  est  celui 
qui  procure  a  l*ame  des  *sensatiom  dont  lf esprit  peut  se  rendre 
enrripte,     Cette  demiere  espece  de  tfofit  peut-4tre  change©,  raodif  iee 


V 


ou  au&nentee  per  1©  ^ofit  naturel:  en  norte  qu*on  pent  dire  que  le 
pofct  acqi  Is,  pour  se  pcrfectionner,  a  besoin  du  fso&t  naturel *♦ 

Thou$i  partly  concerned  with  emotional  responses  for  which 
self-coneciaus  rationalism  migfrit  have  no  explanation,  taste,  he 
added,  could  he  developed  by  the  Just  and  critical  examination  of 
architectural  work;  both  #ood  and  mediocre  buildings  alike  * 
F^gyptian,  Creek,  Soman  and  Cothle  buildings;  the  structures  of 
the  greatest  TVenoh  architects  axA  those  of  their  humblest  imitators 
for  in  isolating  and  analysing  the  problems  inherent  in  each  work, 
the  architect  sharpened  his  powers  of  perception  and  increased  his 
own  bilitiee  -  fQu,import£  apres  tout*,  Blondel  wrote,  'que  nos 
monuments  resseviblent  a  1 'architecture  antique,  ancienne,  fothique 
ou  moderne,  pourvu  qu'il  en  resulte  un  l*eureux  effect  et  un 
earactere  eonvenable  a  chaque  genre  &*4difioea*  Un  veritable 
xtshiteote  est  impartial,  le  "beau  pour  lui  est  toiijours  beau; 
tout  est  de  son  ressort,  il  petit  puiser  efgaleracnt  et  dans  les 
diff ©rentes  productions  des  beaux-arts  et  dans  celle  qui  lui  offre 
la  vari^te"  infinle  de  la  nature*. 

Boetic  feeling  and  an  originality  marked  with  genius, 
excellent  qualiti  s  in  Blondel1  a  view,  were  to  l>e  allowed  free 
play  in  design,  If  not  within  the  limits  defined  by  the  most 
hi  silly  dewlopecS  taste,  at  least  in  conformity  with  it,  Svery* 
thing  was  to  be  in  keying:  there  was  to  be  no  false  note»#   The 
canons  of  the  Greeks  and  &HMMI  and  all  the  exacting  rules  of 


falladio,  r>caisozsi  and  Vigpiola  could  be  set  aside  on  occasions; 
32    provided  always  that  the  work  of  innovation  was  so  clear  and 
consistent  in  diameter  that  nothing  obtruded,  nothing  was 
cor*rions;laee,  nothing  •  least  of  all  -  mis  done  for  effect.   As 

53  v-ith  3§   Hardouin  Mansart's  buildings,  which  &tve  a  feeling  of 
devotion  tc  m  lAa&l  ??bole,  b-  t  owed  little  to  Gr  ek  or  Roman 

54  architecture  -  *tels  est  le  j-ropre  oes  gfttafel  hommes,  de  ne 
devoir  X^urs  productions  qu'a  eux  m&nes,  it  des  la  de  ne  pouvoir 
£tre  Itdtes  que  par  les  architected  <ie  leur  clashie*.    fbr  the 
ability-  to  stiboriinato  one's  powers  of  p<?rception  and  Jm^ledf© 

35  of  the  rules  to  the  poetic  feeling  of  the  whole  (vraiaaemblance 
he  called  it)  w*a  the  prerogative  of  maters;   t  was  not  so  much 

36  the  result  of  discipline  »  an  act  of  vdll  m  as  of  a  habit  of  mind  - 
*une  heureuae  habitude,  aourcr.t  superieure  a  la  rat son  ro&me* • 

1!his  dignified  but  liberal  theory  of  taste  is  far  removed 
from  the  negative  circumscribed  doctrines  developed  in  Ihgland 
taring  the  early  years  of  the  century  -  far  removed  from  the 
Vliefn  of  EMM  ISune.  The  title  alone  of  his  •Standard  of  Taste', 
printer  in  1751,  evinces  the  intellectual  limitations  that 
conditioned  the  return  to  architectural  restraint  in  England* 
Blondel  knew  exactly  when  to  temper  tha  intellectual  detachment 
of  his  theories*   Though  they  are  formed,  there  are  few  formulas. 
Yet  his  taste  in  architecture  an  ears  to  have  been  almost  as 
pomj>ous  as  that  of  the  Burlington  group* 


Blonde!  imagined  an  architecture  at  once  simple  but  full 
of  lively  interest;  it  was  to  "be  endorsed  by  nature,  in  the 
37   rather  hybrid  eighteenth  century  sense  of  the  word  -  •jointe  a 

une  variete  infinie1,  he  writes,  •nous  f  remarr^uerons  des  rapports 
Justes  entre  les  parties  et  le  tout,  entre  les  causes  et  les 
effets;  nous  la  verrons  simple  rlans  ses  moycna,  raais  sans 
raonotonie;  riche  dans  sa  parure,  main  sans  affection;  feoonde 
en  resp/Jurees,  mois  sans  s'embarraaser  e?le  mdrae.  • 

Plans  were  to  be  straightforward  and  symmetrical  in  arrange- 
58   mrnt,   Suites  of  rooms  were  to  be  linked  together  on  visual  axes  - 
enfilades  -  that  could  be  extended,  if  desirable,  Into  garden  walks 
and  avenues,   -5ach  room,  moreover,  was  to  be  symmetrical  within 

39  itself  -  fpar  la  sym£trie,>  he  wrote,  ,l,on  entend  la  r^gularite" 
respective  dee  corps  mis  en  opjoaition  l^s  uns  vis  a  vis  les 
autres;  la  necessite"  de  placer  les  cheminles  et  les  trumeaux 
dans  le  milieu  de  la  lon^nur  et  de  la  largeur  de  la  piece  -  and 
thou$i  in  theory  he  disapproved  expedients  like  false  doors  and 
looking~glas?>«fltted  windows,  he  felt  bound  to  accept  them.   Even 

40  beds  were  to  be  set  axially  *  •souvent1,  he  said,  'on  supirime 
les  portes  feintes  pour  ranker  le  lit  dans  un  des  angles  de  la 
piece;  ce  qui  n*est  supportable  neanrmins  que  dans  une  maison 
bouroeoise,#  Yet  convenience  was  a  determining  factor  in  planning. 


' 


41  He  continually  belauds  the  subtlety  and  ease  of  arrangement 
arrived  at  in  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  France  -  not 
that  he  liked  the  endlessly  varying  rhythms  of  space  in  which 

41a  Opjenord  and  Jfcissonnier  expressed  their  sensibilities;  but 
rather  the  simple  clearly  apr^rehended  relationship  of  one  room 
to  another  achieved  "by  ,Jm   Hardouin  Mansart  in  particular  and 
cultivated  later  by  Oartaud  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  Boff^and* 

42  *Nos  architectes* ,  Blondel  wrote,  •dejwis  les  Mansards,  ont 
donne1  a  la  distribution  de  nos  batiments  un  degre1  de  perfection 
dont  nous  ne  pouvons  plus  raisonnablement  nous  ecarter  en  ayant 
une  fois  reconnu  I'utilite'  et  lta#rement,« 

Convenience,  however,  was  clearly  expendable  in  the  interests 

43  of  the  £rand  manner  -  Hi  ne  suffit  pas*,  he  said,  'de  oonoevoir 
^arrangement  des  pieces  de  parade,  de  socie'te'  et  de  comrnodite': 
il  ne  suffit  pas  d'Jltablir  leur  veritable  diaraetre,  de  refler 
leur  hauteur,  ^t  dfen  varier  les  formes;  ils  faut  que  ces 
diametres,  ces  hauteurs  et  ces  forMM  eV&nent  de  la  distribution 
exterieure  des  corps  d  •architecture  qui  de'terminent  Vordonnance 
des  facades  •*   And  in  commenting  on  two  elaborate  plans  for  a 
large  country  house  -  the  one  determined  by  internal  requirements, 
the  oth^r  by  a  consideration  of  mass,  silhouette  and  external 

44  effects  generally  -  he  says  unambiguously  -  *il  faut  que"!quefoisf 
dans  un  grand  ttifice,  savoir  sacrifier  I'interieur  a  l,exterieur,. 


' 


li 


for  Blon&el,  architectural  composition  consisted  In  a  variety 
4f>   of  forms  built  up  regularly  and  evenly  around  a  central  feature  - 
•une  forme  pyramidale  *  usually  a  pavilion  of  no  great  scale  or 
consequence,  but  emphatic  enouefc  to  focus  attention.  He  realised, 
however,  that  this  simplified  arrangement  mipht  easily  lead  to 
dullness  and  monotony;  thus  he  insisted  on  a  certain  liveliness 

46  of  plan  and  silhouette.   1ft  un  mot1,  he  said,  'on  desire  dans  un 

47  Edifice  voir  repier,  avec  lfordre,  une  diversite  louable,  sans 
laquelle  on  n'appercoit  que  raonotonie,  ou  lfon  voudrait  remamier 
dee  formes  asses  similes  pour  &tre  aperjues  dfun  seul  coup  d'oeil, 
et  asses  variees  pour  £tre  examinees  avec  plaisir*. 

Each  part,  no  less  than  each  form,  was  to  be  distinctly 
46   expressed  •  frien  n'est  si  eontralre  aux  regies  de  la  bonne 
architecture,  que  de  ne  pas  flejaeher  chaqu©  rneirfbre  lea  uno  les 
autres*  -  but  there  was  to  be  no  sense  of  disc  mtinulty  in  the 
modelling  and,  least  of  all,  violent  contrast.  %mr»try,  as  can 
49   be  imagined,  was  to  be  the  controlling  factor  -  fla  symroetrie 

doit  Stre  repardee  eom^e  une  des  principales  beaute's  de  ^architecture; 
elle  doit  £tre  eonsideree  oom^e  l'enneraie  du  <?©ntraste;  ou  dn 
moins  elle  force,  pour  ainsi  dire,  les  formes  eontrastees  quand 
on  est  oblige"  dfen  atlmettre  dans  les  dehors,  d'etre  rc'gwllcres 
dans  leurs  c8tes  opposes1. 
BO       Character,  he  Relieved,  was  of  unquestionable  importance  in 


■ 


in  architecture.   The  rurpose  of  each  building  wa*  to  be  cle  rly 
evoked  by  the  scale  ana  amplitude  of  the  major  elements;  by  the 
abundance  or  sparsity  of  ornamental  motifs;  o^  more  simply  by 

51  the  use  of  symbolic  seulpture  -  *sans  la  sculpture  1  •architecture 
ae  trouverait  souvent  reVluite  4  la  surety,  a  l*utilit^  et  a  la 
soliditc,  C,cst  par  son  seeours  que  nos  Edifices  aaer^s,  nos 
places  publiques,  nos  maisons  royales,  deviennent  des  monuments 
dipncs  de  la  nation* •   Elsewhere,  it  must  be  admitted,  Blondel 

52  qualified  the  rather  reactionary  implications  of  this  statement, 
but  did  not  change  his  belief  that  both  sculptural  and  ornamental 
embellishments  were  necessary  to  architecture.  He  described 

55   cornucopias,  guillochis,  cartouches  and  caryatides  -  vases  and 
urns  -  niches  and  pedestals  •  most  of  which  he  pretended  to 

54  disapprove  in  theory.  He  wrote  of  balustrades  that  smoothed  the 

55  skyline  and  of  a  variety  of  pediments  -  which  he  approved  strongly 
in  their  simpler  semi-circular  and  triangular  forms,  though  he 
reoo^  ended  that  their  use  be  avoided  over  door  and  window-openings. 
But  what  constitute!  the  ornamental  part  of  architecture  for  him 
above  all  else,  was  the  ranpe  of  mouldings  and  entablatures, 
pilasters  and  columns  deriving  from  the  five  Orders,  each  with  its 
varying  indication  of  severity,  jrrravity,  elegance,  magnanimity 

and  opulence,  Logically,  he  believ^  they  were  not  to  be  combined 

56  -  *le  gouV,  he  said,  'semble  opposer  a  1  •application  des  ordres 
d'une  expression  diff ©rente  dans  une  merae  facade;  un  seul  ord»e 
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paratt  y  suf^ire*  •  but  in  avoiding  the  use  of  a  plain  attic 
storey  (a  feature  he  disliked  intensely)  or  in  emphasising  the 
gradations  of  a  pavilion,  he  concede*!  that  a  sequence  of  Orders 
could  "be  used.  He  preferred  a  combination  of  Orders  to  the  giant 
order,  which,  he  felt,  was  not  to  be  indiscriminately  employed  an 
private  houses  but  only  on  churches,  public  buil  lings  and  palaces 
overlooking  an  open  space.  As  in  the  works  of  Perrault,  Gabriel 
and,  presumably,  Soufflot,   Any  attempt  to  combine  the  giant  and 
regular  Orders,  he  said,  hintly  darkly  at  Bernini,  was  matlness* 
1Por  the  scale  awl  system  of  proportion  subtended  by  each  of  the 
Orders  was  invfcolate. 

Indeed,  these  proportions,  authorised  jointly  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  canonised  in  the  works  of  Albert! ,  Ralladio,  Vigpiola 
and  ncamozsi,  were  the  vital  characteristics  of  the  Orders  - 

•Commrncons  done,*  Blondel  wrote  in  his  first  volume  of  the 
•Cours',  'pour  acquerir  l'art  de  deoorer  nos  eVlifices  avee 
precision  et  avee  fofit,  pnr  lv6tude  des  proportions  des  cinq 
ordres,  oorame  etant  la  base  des  prineipes  qui  eoncement  la 
decoration  des  batirrv  nts.  • 

He  insisted  always  on  the  Importance  of  proportion  in 
architecture  -  simple,  easily  apprehended  ratios  in  particular. 
He  went  even  further:  he  conceived  the  idea  of  an  architecture, 
almost  free  from  ornament,  relying  for  its  effect  on  the  relation- 
ship of  plain  wall-surfaces  and  rectangular  door  and  wirvlow- 


openings*   This,  one  mtjtfit  imagine,  represented  an  advance  In 
the  state  of  his  neo-classical  oonnoisseurship;   but  tiae  desijpins 
that  he  discussed  reveal  other  loyalties. 

At  the  end  of  the  ninth  volume  of  the  'Cours1,  he  illustrates 
a  number  of  facades;  not  one  is  Neo-classical  in  style.   There  is, 
as  can  he  imagined,  an  example  of  fine,  unpretentious  seventeenth- 
81   century  J*eneh  work:  the  H8tel  de  Beauvais  by  Antoine  le  Bautre, 

62  VoiNSoimance  de  cette  facade1,  Blondel  writes,  •prouve 
qu'on  peut  faire  une  bonne  architecture,  sans  employer  les  ordrea 
T*?ut~etre  prouve-t-elle  encore  que  par  ce  moyen,  on  parvient  a 
offrir  de  plus  grandee  parties,  plus  de  repos,  et,  une  simplicity 
qui  la  rend  araie  de  I'oeil,  et  le  aatisfait  raieux  que  lorsqufil 
rencontre  souvent  des  ressauts,  des  retours,  de  petits  objets, 

et  une  suite  indispensable  d'ornements  que  les  ordres  aroenent 
naturellement  sur  la  scene '♦ 

But  he  was  less  enthusiastic,  if  more  eloquent,  in  estimating 

63  the  chasteness  of  Carlo  Moderna's  R&laaso  Mattel,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  represent  the  modern  Boraan  Schools 

64  'La  facade  dont  nous  parlons  est  asnez  syra&trique  dans  sea 
parties;  mala  ne  peut-on  pas  dire  que  cette  mime  symltrie  devient 
monotone?   Dfailleurs  onae  croisees  de  face,  sans  aucun  avant- 
corps,  semblcnt  une  simplicity  affectee  et  peu  convenable  pour 
annoncer  la  decoration  exterieure  dfun  palais*  Bsut-e'tre  abuaons- 
nous  trop  des  ressauts  dans  nos  b&tiraents;  mais  ne  doit-on  pas 
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convenir  aussi  que  cette  continuite"  lisse,  peuanee  a  l'ejooea,  ne 
pre'sente  plus  qufun©  composition  froide  et  dcpourvue  des  raouveraenta 
quo  lea  graces  de  1'art  autor1.sent  dans  certalncs  occasions?  Quel 
espaoe  cxttisider&ble,  par  exenple,  ne  remrque-t-on  pas  entre  le 
aoramier  des  croiaees  du  pren&er  &ta$e  et  l^ppui  de  eellea  du 
second?   Cette  grand*?  hauteur,  dirait~on  est  destine©  dans  lea 
dedans  a  eontenir  les  voutea  qui  terrainent  les  pieces  interieurea* 
Cela  peut-fctre:  mais  a  quol  servant  les  ressources  de  1  •architecture? 
Avec  coribien  de  pienie  ?£utaard  et  pluaieara  de  nos  raaitrea  Fr&neais, 
^ont-lls  pas  aurraonte  la  difficult©  dfaccorder  l'exterieur  avee 
l'lnterleur  de  nos  b&tirrants,  soit  en  enployant  dana  les  dehors 
de  grandee  ouvrtures  feintes  qui  en  eontenaient  de  plus  petitea 
reelles,  assorties  an  penre  de  lfeclifice;  soit  en  faisant  usare 
des  niches  nuarreea  ou  en  donnant  une  plus  grande  Elevation  a* 
leur  entablement?' 

'Jfels,  dlsent  quelquesHkns,  toun  oes  divers  raerabres 
n'erapeohent  pas  la  petitease  des  vides,  et  la  grandeur  dea  pleina» 
Non  sans  doutej  !aais  lis  dlvisent  ceuso-ci,  lis  reroplissent  lea 
espaces,  ils  soutiennent  le  style,  caracteriaent  le  $enre,  et 
empeehent  enfin  la  disunion  que  de  trop  grands  intervallea 
procuiv^nt  a  I'ordonnance,  Nous  savons  Men  que  quelques  architectes 
arpel^nt  ces  intervallea  des  repos  dans  ^architecture:  noua 
savons  cela;  roais  nous  -  nous  les  appelons  des  dissonances,  dee 


disparity*,  des  mis  qui  choquent  la  vraissemblanee  et  qui 
nuisent  a  iHinite.  • 

68  Falladio,  he  added,  known  for  a  like  simplloity  in  his 
treatment  of  wall-surfaces,  was  not  to  be  imitated  in  this  respect. 
Ye*  the  town  houses  that  he  proposed  as  models  derived  their 
simplicity  from  Italian,  if  not  F&lladian  sources.  He  illustrates 

<*t*  five  facades,  all  of  which  conform  to  a  pattern  already  familiar 
in  France.   H*e  lower  floor,  arcaded  or  pierced  with  rectangular 
openings,  acts  as  a  base  or  podium  to  the  upper  floors,  which  rise 
through  two  err  three  storeys  to  a  cornice,  with  an  attic  above, 

flfla  The  ma^or  emphasis  is  at  the  level  of  the  first  floor.  No 

columns  or  pilasters  are  applied:  thou^i  unexpressed,  however, 
the  Orders  re  implicit  in  the  whole  arrangement. 

87       From  these  houses,  one  by  Franque  in  particular  -  the  proto- 
type of  Fontaine *s  rue  de  Rivoli  desists  -  one  may  form  an  Idea 
of  Blondel,s  taste  at  itrc  most  straightforward  and  unassuming. 
All  his  demands  for  simplicity,  it  is  evident,  do  not  make  him 
an  upholder  of  the  Neo-classical  ideal.   They  only  serve  to  show, 
very  characteristically,  that  he  sou$nt  to  revise  and  purify  the 

G8   French  tradition.  He  spoke  favourably  and  very  briefly  of  one 
or  two  buildings  by  his  pupils  I^syre  and  de  Wailly,  Chalgrin 
and  Ledoux,  and  was  even  disposed  to  onder  at  Lecamus  de 

69  Meaierefs  vast  Halle  au  Ble  m  them  without  its  done  m  Ml 
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nether  approved  nor  was  willing  to  condone  the  changes  that 
these  men  introduced  into  French  architecture,   IFtor  example,  he 
strongly  disliked  the  massiveness  of  form  which  a  renewed  Interest 
in  Greek  and  Ifcaaan  Antiquity  inspired  in  I'rance  during  the  second 

70  half  of  the  century  -  *la  plupart  de  n  >s  Aleves  se  trompent- 
lis  tous  les  jours',  he  wrote,  *il  leur  paralt  plus  ais©* 
d'arriver  aux  compositions  giganteeques,  qu'aux  proportions  de 
la  belle  architecture  -  *    And  was  equally  contemptuous  of  the 

71  fashionable  novelties  'a  la  Hreque1  with  which  architects  wrre 
enriching  furniture  and  interior  decorations.   To  the  very  end 
of  his  life  he  ftrove  to  restore  to  architecture  the  grand,  yet 
precise  elepanee  of  seventeenth  century  buildings  in  France  -  an 
ideal  not  inimical  to  the  Neo-classical  movement,  but  independent 
of  it. 

Yet  Blondel  was  one  of  the  first  to  admire  what  he  recognised 
as  the  Antique  grandeur  of  the  work  of  Servandoni.  Fiery, 
7g    impetuous  and  unusually  charming,  J. -41.  Servandoni  (MM  -  1736) 
was  born  in  Florence  J  hi  3  mother  was  Italian,  hi*-  father  is  said 
to  ha\*e  been  a  coachman  from  lyon.  He  became  a  pupil  of  (5*  D. 
Pannini  anrl  studied  under  G.G.  Rossi,  the  Roman  architect. 
Travelling  widely,  he  r***n*e<l,  organised  f&tea  and  firewrk 
displays  and  did  stage  sets  in  Lisbon  and  London,  Brussels  and 
Stuttjsxrt,  Dresden  and  Vienna*   Fvrrywhere  he  was  successful  an 
was  well  rewarded.  He  made  his  de*but  in  France,  in  1726,  with 
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the  decor  of  Fyramus  and  Thisbe,  Two  years  Inter  he  was 
appointed  ^coratour  en  Chef  to  the  Academic  Jtoyale  de  Musique. 
Turning  to  architecture  in  1729,  he  prepared  designs  for  the 
75    Chapelle  de  la  Vierge  at  Saint  Sulplee,  then  being  completed  and 
decorated  fwrpeously  by  Oppcnordt  and  ?4eissonnier.   Three  years 

74  later  he  entered  and  won  a  competition  for  the  west  facade  of  the 
church.  His  design,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  inflected  by  Oppen- 

75  ordt's  earlier  projects,  Taut  it  was  more  evidently  modelled  on 
Saint  Paul's  in  Xjondon,  which  he  had  no  doubt  seen,  On  11th  May 
1735  the  foundations  of  S^rvandonifs  facade  were  begun.   '?fork 
continued  steadily  for  several  years,  By  1742,  however, 

78    Servandoni  had  revised  his  design  considerably*   A  feeling  for 
classical  Antiquity,  stronger  than  any  evoked  since  the  advent 
of  the  Renaissance  in  France,  was  evident  in  the  architecture. 
The  complexity  of  the  first  project  was  smoothed  away:  the 
entablature  of  the  low  r  order  was  made  continuous  across  the 
entire  facade;  the  central  pediment  was  greatly  enlarged  to 
Jut  across  the  bases  of  the  towers,  the  entablature  at  this  level, 
however,  remained  discontinuous,   And  the  towers  were  as  lively, 
almost  playful,  in  appearance  as  ever.   Apart  froir>  these  towers 
and  the  pediment,  the  west  front  of  the  church  was  virtually 

(/ 

complete  in  June  1745,  when  the  building  was  consecrated, 
Servan&oni  then  left  Tferis  to  travel  through  Europe  once  more, 
and  the  work  was  entrusted  to  CJudot  de  Maclaurin,  He  erected 


the  north  tower,  slightly  altering  Servandoni's  design,  in  1749* 
But  Servandoni,  v?ho  had  returned  to  laria  by  this  time,  ms  aiked 

77  to  effect  a  more  <lrastie  change  in  his  desijnn  -  •M.M.Gabriel,  de 
I^is^njrancc,  et  plusieurs  autres  jrwrabres  de  1 'Academic  Royale 

df Architecture  ayant  St6  appellea,  alors,  pour  Ju^er  de  cette 
construction,  d£cid£rent  avec  raison,  non  en  l1  absence  de 
3ervandoni,  mais  en  sa  presence,  et  apres  beaucoup  de  discussions, 
I'insuffioance  de  aes  moyans;  ce  qui  forca  cet  architeete  & 
renoncer  I  l1 execution  du  grand  fronton* .  Y' 

In  the  second  volwne  of  Blondel^s  f Architecture  Franchise', 

78  published  in  1752,  the  new  project  was  illustrated:  the  upjer 
entablature  had  be^n  made  continuous,  and  a  neat  balustrade  had  been 

79  substituted  for  the  r*di«cnt  -  recalling,  in  this  respect,  Oppen- 
ordt*s  t reject  of  1726.   Servandoni,  however,  -was  not  entirely 

80  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  -  •&  la  pi- ce  de  ce  fronton*, 
Blondel  explained,  *i*on  vient  de  determiner  la  balustrade  que  se 
voit  iei,  et  l*on  a  projette'  de  oonstruire  tin  troisiey*  Ordre,  en 
arrlere  corps  aur  le  mur  qui  sopare  le  porche  d*avec  l^fJLise; 

cet  Ordre  doit  avoir  la  hauteur  de  Corinthien  sur  lequel  s*6levent 
les  campaniles,   ?3ur  trois  arcades  de  ce  nouvel  0rd»e,  loit 
s  Clever  un  fronton  moins  considerable  que  eelui  dont  nous  venons 
de  parler'. 

In  this  same  year  Servandoni  prepared  his  first  droMngs  for 

81  a  vast,  repular  square  around  Saint  Sulrice.   Th<*  entire  new 


82    F^eet  Win  evidently  finalized  by  1754,  when  it  was  struck  on  \) 
a  cocroemorative  medal*   "?ork  was  begun,  "but  not,  one  assumes, 
diligently  pursued.   A  bouse  on  the  corner  of  the  rue  and  the 

85    place  Saint  Sulpice  survives  as  a  witness  of  the  town-planning 
undertaking,  but  when  Servanctoni  died  in  1766,  the  facade  of  the 
church  was  yet  unfinished.   The  Academy,  however,  was  anxious 

H     to  secure  its  completion:  during  1767  and  1768  proposals  by 
Pierre  Patte  and  Oudot  de  Maclaurin  w^re  considered:  both 

8^a    architects  intended  to  remove  the  almost  complete  third  Order, 
Patte  wiahinp  to  construct  the  great  pediment  designed  by 
ksrvandoni,  Maclaurlr  hoping  to  rvtftla  Hi  \-alustrr.v'io  Md  to 
five  more  emphasis  to  the  towera*   In  Idarch  1768  after  some 
tatrifM  in  Academic  circles,  he  was  appointed  architect.  His 
designs  for  the  towers  were  accepted,  but  he  was  charged  to  put 
up  the  pediment  proposed  by  Batte.  Hardly  was  it  completed  in 
1770,  however,  than  it  was  struck  by  liphtning.   Chalgrin, 
KLondel's  pupil,  then  took  charge  of  the  work:  he  demolished 
the  remains  of  the  pediment,  restored  the  balustrade  and,  in 
1777,  reconstructed  the  north  tower  to  his  own  desij?n* 

The  facade  of  Saint  Bulpice  was  thus  not  Servandoni's 
creation  alone:  the  severity  of  style,  the  squareness  of 
silhouette  for  vrhieh  It  was  famous  even  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  evolved  over  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years  by  several 


architects;  Ohalgrin  no  lea/*  than  3ervandoni«  Tet  he  was  the 
first  French  architect  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  bring  into 
play  in  his  buildings  a  new  feeling  for  Pome  and  her  monuments  « 

85  'Fleln  des  beautes  de  lf antique1  ,  said  Blonciel  in  the  •Clours1, 
•11  a  su  soutenir  le  style  Oarec  dans  toutes  ses  productions, 
tandis  que  Baris,  de  son  temps  n'enfantait  guere  que  des  ehimeres1. 
But  Greece*  one  may  assume,  was  seen  through  the  eyes  of  T?ome. 
there  is  no  evidence  to  sugrest  a  knowledge  of  Greek  buildings  in 
any  of  the  Servandoni  designs  -  neither  in  the  splendid  decors 

that  he  set  up  in  Bibiena's  manner,  nor  in  the  few  garden  pavilions, 
houses  and  churches  that  he  is  known  to  have  built.  Some  of  his 
work,  however,  exhibits  a  loyalty  to  the  disciplines  of  ancient 
Rome  -  dhe  temple  to  Jtymen  that  he  erected  on  the  occasion  of 

86  Madame  Louise  ivUsaheth's  marriage  in  1739,  is  curiously  sober 

#7   in  style,  and  the  gallery  of  Lord  Meleombe's  house  in  Hammersmith, 
though  not  unusual  in  Inland  at  that  period,  is  of  a  simplicity 
and  restraint  of  manner  that  would  have  been  revolutionary  in 
France* 

Servandonl's  personal  achievement  so  dominates  the  architecture 
of  Louis  XV1  s  reign  that  many  critics,  from  J«  F.  Blondel  onwards, 
have  been  tempted  to  make  his  influence  accountable  for  the 

37a  'antique*  air  of  French  architecture  after  1750*  Nothing  could 
be  more  mistaken*  It  was  not  to  Servandonl  so  much  that  the 
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change  to  a  neo-classical  viewpoint  was  due  as  to  the  connoisseurs, 
critics  and  even  engineers  who  f emulated  the  revolutionary 
doctrines  in  the  early  years  of  the  ei$iteenth  century*   Three 
men,  in  particular,  may  be  said  to  have  inaugurate!  the  heroic 
age  of  Neo-classicism  -  Fremin,  president  of  the  Bureau  des 
Finances  in  Paris,  Abbe  C*  I*  de  C  ^rdensoy  (1651  -  1722)  a 
Cistercian  theologian,  and  his  adversary  A,  F.  Fresler  (1682  m 
1775)  t  military  engineer,  who  alone  of  the  group  is  known  to  have 
built  anything*   The  relations  of  these  men  cannot  be  precisely 
determined,  hut  their  stimulus  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  controversies  of  the  Aead%ie  Boyale  d  •Architecture, 

From  its  fi*-st  inception  in  1670,  the  .Academy  demanded  a 
self-ccnseiGus  questioning  of  architectural  values,  New  projects 
were  scrutinised  with  care;  construction  was  discussed,  and 
decoration  analysed,   And  the  arguments  of  the  •ancients1  and 
the  'moderns'  pronqpfced  a  departure  from  the  attitude  to  antiquity 
that  was  associated  with  the  generations  preceding  Francois 
Blondel  and  Perrault,   the  change  was  a  fundamental  one;  a  change 
of  feeling,  admitting  of  a  closer  inspection  of  the  past;  a 
renewed  interest  in  the  intrinsic  values  of  ancient  architecture 
as  opposed  to  the  acceptance  of  the  classical  apparatus  that 
had  been  handed  down  by  a  long  line  ftf  theorists.   Francois 
Blondel  strove  to  establish  Vitruvius  firmly  as  the  indisputable 


grammarian  of  the  orders;  lerrault,  In  an  illustrated  and 
annotated  edition  of  the  Roman's  theories,  introduced  him  as  an 
architect,  a  manipulator  of  form,  working  in  a  personal  manner. 
But  •ancient*  or  •modern',  they  both  sought  a  new  assurance  and 
ground  for  certainty  in  their  study  of  the  past. 

In  1676,  when  the  secretary  of  the  Academy,  &n&r%  Felibien, 

89  (1619  -  1695)  published  his  •iPrineipes  de  1* architecture,  dela 
soul  ture,de  la  ^einture•,  he  showed  a  Doric  column,  unf  luted 
and  without  a  base  -  that  is,  in  effect,  the  Tuscan  column  of 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus  at  Borne,   The  concept  was  certainly 
not  new,  Vltruvius  and  his  commentators  had  found  it  an 
ejrtoarrasriraent,  though  Serlio  had  illustrated  the  Doric  order  thus, 
What  F^libien*s  illustration  does  suggest  m  apart  from  an  obvious 
inability  to  distinguish  between  Greek  and  Tvoman  architecture  » 
is  a  determined  sense  of  honesty  in  assessing  the  antique;  a 
conscious  desire  to  arrive  at  the  essence  of  the  style.   This 
rexwwe'l  enthusiasm  is  more  consi&cuous,  perhaps,  in  Antoine 
Desppdetsi^s  accurate  en^ravin^s  for  the  'Mifices  antiques  de 
Borne1,  published  in  1*82.   The  vrork  is  dedicated  to  Colbert, 
thus  stamping  it  as  an  Academic  product, 

^ith  some  measure  of  this  seat  for  broadening  the  boundaries 

90  of  knowledge  the  first  inspection  of  Creek  architecture  was 
undertaken  -  the  inspection,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  tentative. 
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The  Mhrrjuis  de  Nointel,  French  ambassador  at  Athene,  led  the 
way.   He  oomrrdssioned  an  artist  of  Rome  ability,  Jacques 
91    Carrey,  to  dmw  the  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon,  awl  sent  these 
sketches,  together  with  a  numVr  of  inscriptions  to  Bar  is; 
where,  surprisingly,  they  were  indifferently  received.   At 
Nointel's  instigation,  also,  some  notes  an*]  observations  on  Athens 
made  by  a  Jesuit  missionary,  F^re  Bah&i ,  were  taken  to  J#on  and 
printed  there  in  1674  under  the  direction  of  a  local  scholar, 
Dr.  Jacob  %on  (1647  -  1585),   The  book  is  colourless  and  lacks 
architectural  interest.  But,  during  the  following  year,  Spon 
was  incited  to  set  out  on  the  hazardous  journey  to  Athens  himself, 
taking  with  hln  on  ISsflish  botanist,  George  ^heler,  whom  he  en* 
countered  at  Venice,  XSy  the  end  of  1676  he  was  back  at  t#on 
writing  of  his  adventures.  In  1678  he  published  his  fVoyage 

94  d* Italic,  de  Dalroatie,  Greoe  et  du  Levant',  in  three  octavo 
volumes.  The  authority  of  this  work  was  undoubted  and  its 
success  was  ensured  when  Spon  launched  into  a  controversy  with 

95  Guillet  de  Saint  Georges,  the  author  of  a  highly  coloured, 
fictitious  account  of  a  journey  to  (^eece,   Spon  was  soon 

or,    known  to  scholars  throu$iout  Europe, 

From  n  architectural  point  of  view  the  outcome  of  9pon*s 

97  fieldwork  is  distinctly  disappointing  Neither  his  description 

98  of  the  Thesion  and  the  Barthenon,  nor  his  miserable  engraving 
of  the  latter,  was  calculated  to  stir  architects  in  the  Academic 
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wrld.       Greek  architecture  ms  to  remain  an  enigaa  for  seventy 
y®*rr,  to  come,     Yet  the  spirit  of  enquiry  charaete  ristlc  of  the 
seventeenth  century  <*w5r@exi  forcibly  in  two  idiosyncratic  and 
original  books  -  VHtain's  •Tteoires  critiques  d'Architecture', 
piblisherl  in  1702,  and  f&r&e&oy's   ffouveou  ^raite"  At  toute 
^Architecture',  of  Y?0*%      Both  "books  contain  a  great  daal  of 
lively  observation  and  are  ably  argued,  reflecting  very  fairly 
th?  Imaginative  vf&y  in  vMoh  critics  were  atteir^tin^  to  revise 
architectural  values  at  that  period* 

Hrrrtly  anything  is  known  of  tfjfeln,  but  his  writings  convey 
the  iirjfression  of  a  m  of  unusu?  1  objectivity,  fiercely  inpatient 
of  nil  stupidity  and  affectation.       Architects,  he  insisted,  should 
be  ?nore  p.tr?. irh.tfor?arfl  la  their  approach  to  design  ant*  wore 
Jmerfteajseable  about  Iwllfltm  Mflfefi^i     Utterly  opposed  to  Txanffois 
BloMel,  he  sun*?**?!,  up  his  beliefs  -  *1  •architecture  est  un  art  de 
b&tir  selon  1* oh jet,  scion  le  rnj^Jet  <?t  selon  le  lieu;     par  oette 
definition  Jt  desigse  que  1  •architecture  nfest  rien  mains  que  la 
single  connaissance  des  cinq  orcir  s«     Je  f -«ia  entendre  que  cette 
•amdtMaiVM  oi  «*at  Am  1  •architecture  la  ::;oindre  partie,  et 
qu*un  nrchitocte  qui  ne  scait  p&rler  que  des  mesures  &es  cinq 
or&rss  e«t  un  architect e  tren  petit  et  tres  jnince*, 

attack  certainly  had  its  point,     01  ^»  probably  the  first 
French  critic  to  propose  a  brea?c  from  the  authority  of  the  orders 
in  this  arrogant  way*     In  conpirison,  Hor&eraoy  rai^it  seem  to  have 


achieved  a  less  sudden  independence  of  tradition,  his  treatise, 
101  however,  was  more  devastating  in  its  effect,   A  theologian  and 
historian  of  repute,  he  turned  unaccountably  to  architecture. 
Certainly,  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  not  extensive.   And,  if 
we  are  to  judge  by  his  writings,  he  had  been  neither  to  Greece  nor 
to  Rome, 

His  ideas  derive  from  Vitruvius,  Interpreting  the  old  theorist 
with  considerable  vigour,  partly  to  justify  a  preference  for  a  plain, 
truthful  tyre  of  architecture,  but  equally  impelled  by  the  serious 
conviction  that  C^eek  architecture  was  more  pure  in  form  than  the 
architects  of  the  Renaissance  eared  to  admit,  Cordemoy  conjured  up 
an  architecture  of  simplif ied  geometric  forms  and  planes  set  in 
relation  one  to  another  to  form  a  unified  whole,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  retain  an  air  of  distinction  and  independence,   *le 
dejpfement f ,  he  Insisted,  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  arehi- 
108   tectural  i  ualitiea  -  'cfest  peut-etre  un  foible  que  jfai  de  comnun 
avec  les  ancicns,  dont  je  ne  scanrais  me  d^faire*.   Thus,  he 
condemned  the  •bas-relief*  effect  of  contemporary  architecture  and 
rejected  the  motifs  that  were  deployed  on  contemporary  building, 
blurring  their  outlines  with  continuous  and  uneasy  modellings 
He  liked  plain  masonry  surfaces.  And,  in  accord  with  >remin,  he 
disc  garaged  the  use  of  sculptural  additions,  applied  columns  and 
pilasters  m  the  latter,  he  declared,  were  to  be  used  only  in  antis 
or  to  express  &m  junction  of  an  outer  wall  -  they  were  always,  he 


insisted,  to  have  vertical  sides*   Ftor  Cordemoy  conceived  the 
peoraetry  of  architecture  as  strictly  rectangular.  Re  disliked 
dynamic  angles  and  canted  lines.  Be  approved  rectangular  door 
and  window  openings  and  some\9hat  capriciously,  if  consistently, 
extolled  the  use  of  the  cornice  because  it  could  be  used  to  stress 
the  horiaontal.   He  went  even  further;  demanding  the  use  of 
four-square  Mansard  or,  preferably,  flat-roofs,  he  dispensed  with 
the  pediment,  "both  as  a  decorative  feature  and  as  a  functional 
exjiression  of  the  pitched  roof,  for  the  Inclined  line,  he  found 
disagreeable  in  appearance.   This  liking  for  •de^a^ement'  and 
rectangular  geometry  led  him,  ultimately,  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  an  architecture  that  was  surprisingly  Creek  in  its  principles. 
Firstly,  he  discounted  the  Boman  orders,  preferring  absolutely 
the  Greek.   this  attitude  is  new  to  architectural  theory,  and 
remarkable  even  If  we  allow  that  Cordemoy  had  no  knowledge  of 
Greek  buildings  and  n&$rt,  had  he  done  so,  have  thought  otherwise. 
Secondly,  he  demanded  that  the  fre^-standing  column  should  resume 
its  role  as  the  primary  architectural  and  structural  element  in 
building,  and  with  it  the  attendant  lintol  -  arches  he  despised. 
And  here  again,  we  must  assume  he  ms  consciously  departing  from 
the  established  model  of  Renaissance  architecture  -  Imperial! 
Itaan  building   As  a  practical  illustration  of  his  ideas,  he 
proposer?  the  unorthodox  notion  that  Saint  Peter* s  in  Borne,  and 
the  Val  de  Grace  in  Paris,  would  have  been  improved,  imroeasureaVly, 
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if  their  domes  had  been  supported  cm  ^ol\mn&  -  sural  columns  without 
bases,  he  hinted  in  his  w:ll<3est  fli?»hte  of  fancy  -  achieving  thus, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  an  air  of  spejoiousness  and  a  sense  of 
structural  honesty  and  geometric  order.   And  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  order  he  suggested  that  the  altar  be  placed  centrally  under 
the  crossing,  the  dome  thus  serving  as  the  baldachino. 

The  courage  and  conviction  that  allowed  Cordemoy  to  make  these 
proposals  in  1706  need  not  be  emphasised.   Reviewers  of  his  •Traits* 
105   were  conscious  of  his  ^compromising  originality  ~  'II  y  a  Men  des 
articles  on  I'auteur  n'est  pas  d 'accord  avec  noa  arohitectes,, 
said  the  critic  of  the  Journal  des  Scav&nsj  nonetheless,  he 
xeeofrrised  the  legit 5macy  of  most  of  Cordemoyfa  claims.   The 

104  Important  Jesuit  review,  Memolree  de  Trevoux  was  even  more 
sympathetic,  it  endorsed  the  most  emgperated  of  Cordemoy's 
suggestions!   the  reduction  in  number  of  the  orders,  the  elimin- 
ation of  all  pedestals  and,  if  necessary,  the  base  of  the  Doric 
column,  and,  in  particular,  the  use  of  the  free-standing  column 
to05th«»r  with  the  lintol  in  church  interiors. 

It  was  the  practicality  of  this  suggestion  especially  that, 

105  in  September  1709,  drew  forth  a  strongly  worded  letter  from  no 

106  less  a  man  than  A.  F*  J'reaier.  Bom  in  Chambery,  a  descejidant 
of  Scottish  refugees,  Frisier  i^rew  up  a  nour,  deeply  intelli(wt 
and  practical  man.   At  twenty  he  was  offered  a  commission  in  an 


infantry  regiment*   Serving  In  Italy,  he  became  an  eager  seer 
of  moat  things  curious*  In  1703  he  dashed  off  a  brilliant 
•Traits  des  f  ux  d  •artifice  •*   During  the  next  year  he  resigned 
his  commission  and  vwas  api^ointed  engineer  to  the  fortifications 
of  St*  Malo*   As  a  military  engineer  he  soon  won  fame  and  saw 
something  of  the  ^orld,  adventuring  to  Chile,  Beru  and  Brasil, 
and  ©pending  seven  unhappy  years  on  Santo  Dendngo  -  where  he 
laid  out  the  |  rincipal  town  -  before  returning  finally  to  France* 
where  he  ms  decorated  and  rewarded  with  a  post  at  Brest.  Be  was 
responsible  for  numerous  buildings  in  the  port  area  of  that  town 
and  was  selected  to  design  the  baldachin©  of  Saint  Louis,  using 

107  four  antique  eorinthian  columns  sent  from  Athens  by  the  Sultan 
as  a  gift  f  r  Louis  XIV*  Al toother,  Presier  was  not  without 
a  sturdy  vanity  of  his  mastery  of  architecture,  but  it  was  due 
rather  to  his  writings  than  to  his  architectural  feats  that  he 
was  accepted  in  the  artistic  circles  of  £aris* 

Interpreting  Oordemoy's  proposals  more  literally  than  he 
intended,  Fre'sier  made  nonsense  of  the  schene  to  introduce 

108  columns  and  lintols  under  the  dome  of  St.  Bsterfs  or  the  Val  de 
Gv&ae  -  *c*est  feut«#tre  un  foible  que  j'ai  d©  oomnun  avec  les 
pis  de  notre  nation1  -  the  effect,  he  added,  far  from  being 
spacious  and  single,  would  be  disastrously  con^lex.   And 
Cordemoy's  ideal  of  pure  geometry,  he  held,  was  entirely 


inappropriate  and  Impractica  1  anyway*   Arches  were  necessary  in 
normal  building  procedure  and  j>ediments  were  legitimate  in 
expresrintf  the  slope  of  a  roof  or  even  in  emphasising  an  aedicule, 

109  M  exchange  of  letters  followed  (there  were  three  more, 
1710,  1711  and  1712)  in  v/hich  both  correspondents  indulged  in  a 
gre  t  deal  of  hair-splitting  and  some  sharp  satire  at  one  another*  s 
expense.   Cordemoy,  on  the  authority  of  several  Ie.tin  authors  9 
claimed  the  early  basilicas,  the  Holy  Seimlchre  and  Saneta  Sophia 
as  triumphant  confirmations  of  the  peristylar  architecture  he  had 

110  in  mind.   Refuting  this  claim,  FreV.ier  cited  ftralot1  3  recent 
engravings  of  the  latter;  but  Cordcraoy  obstinately  refused  to 
believr  that  the  extant  buildinp  had  any  relation  to  the  church 
erected  by  ^onstantine.   'ftie  argument,  moreover,  retrained 

111  unaltered.   Cordemoy  believed  that  Braraaiite,  Michael-VUirelo  and 
all  the  architects  of  the  Renaissance  had,  paradoxically,  broken 
with  the  tra/lition  o<  classical  architecture  by  rejecting  the 
column  as  the  basic  structural  element;  he  proposed  therefore 
to  re-dntro&uce  it,  especially  in  the  design  of  church  interiors* 
Yet  he  recopiised  one  si#nif  icant  excej  tion  to  his  denunciations  m 

112  Claude  Berrault.   The  Louvre  facade  exhibited  a  perfect  under- 
standing  of  ♦de'^igement '  and,  more  important,  in  view  of  T^resier^s 
thrusts,  it  showed  that  the  geometry  of  well-spaced  columns  and 
lintols  need  not  be  sacrificed  to  technical  ineptitude.  HNM4* 


was  not  entirely  persuaded,  ffe  had  at  the  back  of  his  mind  the 
idea  of  a  simple,  lucid  architecture  that  enabled  him  to  accept 
a  great  deal  of  Cordemoy's  doctrine,  yet  he  was  at  the  earn©  time 
intent  to  remain  a  conserve tlve,  conforming  to  the  routine  of 
"buil-in^  practice.   That  their  controversy  was  the  case  of  a 
clash  of  text  not  wholly  dissimilar  minds  was  evident  when,  in 
1758,  Frlsier  jTublished  his  'Dissertation  historique  et  critique 
sur  les  ordres  d 'architecture *•   He  approved  many  of  Cordemoy's 
newly  established  criteria  and,  in  particular,  insisted  on  the 
use  of  thr»  three  Creek  orders  alone  -  the  Tuscan  and  Composite 
orders  found  no  place  in  his  work, 
U3        A  second  edition  of  (Vjraemoy's  Traits  was  printed  in  1714. 
It  stimulated  no  fresh  discussion.   That  the  rational  inter- 
nretation  of  antiquity  demanded  by  this  work  should  have  been 
unsympathetic  to  architects  of  the  T>oooco  period,  was  inevitable. 
How  far  0ordemc3**s  somewhat  fortuitous  interpretation  of  antique 
architecture  might  have  affected  the  course  of  French  architecture 
had  sore  enterprising  virtuoso  followed  the  lead  given  by  Span 
can  only  he  guessed  at.   &i  early  doctrinaire  classicism  mijPht 
have  come  about  far  in  advnnoe  of  the  international  Neo~e  lasslcal 
wowmant.   As  it  was,  Oordemoy  was  the  source  of  its  nre- 
monstration  in  France.  Nothing  was  built  to  reflect  his  theories 
in  their  entire  form,  hut  the  dramtic  columnar  episodes  that 
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occurred  with  Increasing  frequency  in  the  churches  designed 
during  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  and,  especially, 
in  the  first  phase  of  the  TSeo-classical  period  itself,  cannot  be 
unconnected  with  Cor&emoy.  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  he 
provided  the  idea  for  the  portico  of  St.  Sulpiee.   And  sane 

114  hint  of  his  polemic  is  discernible  in  Boffrand's  chapel  at 

115  Iwneville  or  in  Saint  Frangols  de  Paul  at  Toulon,  built  In  1744; 
though  these  tot  churches,  it  must  "be  admitted,  rosy  equally 
derive  from  Vitruvius  direct  or  from  J.  K.  Mansart*s  chapel 

at  Versailles,  curiously,  unrnentioned  "by  Cordemoy.   A  more 
original  version  of  his  architectural  ideal  is  the  chapel  of 
the  Goto- union  at  ^int  Jeim  en  C^ve,  in  Ffcris,  designed  by 

H6  Je&n  Francois  Blondel  in  1735.   It  has,  however,  the  air  of 
a  li^itiiearted  extravagant,  far  removed  from  Ctordemy's 
classicism,   The  first  marked,  if  tepid,  interpretation  of 
his  idaas  is  to  be  found,  appropriately  enough,  at  Cond^-sur- 
Esoaut,  near  the  Belgian  border  -  appropriately  enough  because 
in  the  northern  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  north-eastern 
117    rrovlnces  of  France  a  fondness  for  columns,  surviving  from  the 
mediaeval  period,  had  stubbornly  jasrsisted  throu$i  the  years 

118   of  the  Renaissance.   At  Lille,  Garahrai,  Douai  and  elsewhere, 
important  churches  were  built  in  the  early  years  of  the 
ei(#iteenth  century  that  lncoporated  slender  suprorting  columns 


in  hign  areaded  naves.  Unfailing  these  designs  are  amateurish. 
At  Ctonde-r,ur-T%3eaut>  however,  in  the  church  of  Saint  Vaanon, 

119  designed  In  1751  "by  the  v^orthy  Parisian  architect  Contant  dfIvry 

120  (1698  -  1777),   the  traditional  devices  were  disci?  lined  and  given 

121  an  air  of'  architectural  unixy.   The  f acadc  as.  ires  to  classical 
eorreetnc  •   The  plan,  based  on  the  conventional  ,Hallenkirchen, 
arrangement,  is  clasaieaily  proportioned,   Ionic  columns  line 
tlia  nave  and  support  a  simple  entablature,   ift>ove  is  a  sequence 
of  erosa-vaults,  Altogether,  the  interior  has  a  geometric 
preciston  hiphly  unusual  in  that  area. 

To  ^rohat  extent  Gontant  \ms  controlled  by  a  conservative 
clergy  one  cannot  ^udge.  Isolated  supixxrfcing  columns  n&0ifc  well 
have  been  asked  for;  it  is  evident,  however,  that  he  made  local 
tradition  a  pretext  for  illustrating  Cton&ewoy^  hi$ily  theoretical 
equalities  -  'le'f&rcte1  and  ♦defagoment1  -  in  the  most  acceptable 
manner,   Saint  Vannon  is  not,  however,  a  Neo-classical  work, 
Contant  was  not  a  purist,   I?ven  the  interiors  that  he  designed 

122  for  the  Palais  Royal  in  the  early  1750' a,  though  academic  in  the 
seventftfmth  century  sense  of  the  word,  are  not  restrained  in 
detail,  Kit  love  of  incident  and  liveliness  effectively  dis- 
countenanced tl*e  calm  and  reserve  necessary  to  ^o-elassieal 
architecture, 

KUi  more  ambitious  attempts  to  express  the  new  trends  in 
architectural  thought  -  the  church  of  Saint  Vaaat  at  Arras  and 


the  Madeleine  in  Paris  •  are  no  less  ambiguous  in  design.   They 
relate  to  *-Taint  Vaanon  and  Cordemoy'a  teachings  -  but  not  to  them 
alone.   For,  in  the  few  years  that  separate  these  designs,  the 
forces  of  the  Neo-classical  movement  were  f oeussed  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Genevieve  by  J.~G.  Soufflot  and  the  'Essai  «ur  1  •architecture1 
"by  the  Abbe"  Laugler;  two  works  of  extreme  importance  and  influence. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  interrupt  the  account  of  Content 's 
architecture  at  this  point  in  order  to  consider  the  evolution  of 
these  works. 

Cordemoy's  immediate  influence  was  not  very  preat.  nonetheless, 
the  tactful  and  far-si j$ited  economy  that  he,  together  with  I'remin 
and  Fresier,  demanded  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  was  reflected 
in  the  tendency  to  rationalism  ■  a  tendency  not  entirely  new,  but 
certainly  now  intensified.   Architects  also  Increased  their 
interest  in  technical  refinement.  In  1727  de  la  Sue  wrote  a 
treatise  on  building  eonstruction  -  favourably  reviewed  at  the 
125   Academy  by  Boffrand.  In  1737  the  first  volume  of  Frezier^s  ma^iurn 
opus  was  jsiblished  -  'La  theorie  et  la  pratique  de  la  coupe  des 
pierres  et  des  bois,  pour  la  construction  des  voCites,  ou  traitfe 
de  stereotomie  a  lf usage  de  ^architecture*.   As  an  exanple  of 
Baroque  eo&culation  the  work  is  magnificent  but  the  convoluted 
theorems  and  the  intellectual  elaboration  of  the  language  - 
tomomorphie,  epid^dographie,  jgonofraphie,  etc.  m  make  it  dangerously 
artificial  and  obscure.   The  second  edition,  printed  in  1747,  was 


considerably  revised,  but  even  In  its  modified  form  the  book 
remains  an  unrealistic  scholar1  s  work  of  reference.   Two  new 
editions  of  I%re  Francois  U6randva  seventeenth  century  work  • 
•L' Architecture  des  Voutes'  m  were  printed  in  these  years,  the 
first  in  1743,  the  second  in  1755. 

Similarly,  the  critical  interest  in  the  art  of  the  ancient 
world  that  had  distinguished  Cordemoy's  doctrine,  was  developed 
in  the  early  yenrs  of  the  eifhteenth  century  and  was  accompanied, 
inevitably,  hy  a  demand  for  revision  and  restraint  in  architecture. 
In  171  the  first  volume  of  the  great  Benedictine,  Bernard  de 
Montfaucon's  •Antlquite'  expllquce1  -  was  published.   This 
stagpcrlnp  compilation  roused  the  scholarly  world,  and  was  certainly 
admired  by  architects  for  its  section  on  antique  temples,  but  it 
was  not  the  sort  of  work  to  inspire  a  widespread,  infection 
interest  In  antiquity.  More  Important  In  this  respect,  was  the 
124   work  of  the  Comte  d©  Gaylus  (1692  -  17^5).   He  animated 

intellectual  and  fashionable  circles  alike  with  an  inquisitive 
interest  in  the  marvels  of  the  ancient  world.  He  started  his 
career  as  a  soldier,  but,  turning  to  arehaeolojry  in  1713,  he 
wandered  for  a  year  through  Italy,  travelled  to  Greece,  La 
Troade  and  Constantinople,  returning  to  Baris  In  1717.  The 
collection  of  antiquities  with  which  he  delighted  his  contem- 
poraries, however,  was  not  formed  until  1729,  and  the  famous, 


tic 


much  praised  -  •^ecuell  d'antiqultto9  -  that  opened  up  new  vistas 
of  antique  knowled**©  did  not  begin  to  appear  until  175?..   In  the 
salons  of  Paris  and  at  the  Academy,  however,  he  had  already  exerted 
his  powerful  influence*  Jacques  Francois  Blondel  had  long 
criticised  the  conceits  of  the  rococo  period,  demanding  a  return 
to  the  simplicity  of  both  antique  and  Academic  architecture.  His 
authority  was  strong.  Yet  it  was  rather  to  Caylus  and  t  e  critics 
stimulated  by  him  -  the  Abbe  Leblanc  and  Lafont  do  Saint  Tenne  - 
that  the  reaction  of  the  1 :40s  was  due. 
126      The  Abbe  J.  B,  teblane  (1706  -  1781)  seems,  on  first 

acquaintance,  a  man  of  the  most  brilliant  and  various  attainments. 
He  was  a  connoisseur  of  sort*??  influence.  But  his  criticism  for  all 
its  appositeness,  does  not  bear  v^ry  close  inspection.  He  had 
taste,  but  little  conviction  or  couragp;  he  relied  on  a  capacity 
for  taking  up  other  people's  ideas  and  using  them  as  if  they  were, 
and  airways  had  been,  his  own.  Born  in  Dijon,  brou#it  up  by  the 
Jesuits  th^re,  he  entered  the  intellectual  circles  of  the  President 
Bouhier.  He  was  saluted  as  a  genius  and  continually  courted  for 
his  charm  and,  as  can  be  imagined,  induced  to  go  to  Paris.  He 
arrived  there  in  1728.  Soon,  he  made  something  of  a  name  for 
himself  in  the  literary  and  artistic  world  -  and  in  Madame  d*i 
Deffand's  salon  in  particular  -  by  publishing  his  poems  and  a 
Mongolian  fantasia  •  •Ahon-Sata1  -  first  performed  in  1758*   Two 
years  later  he  travelled  to  Inland  as  the  fuest  of  the  youthful 
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Duke  of  Kingston;  there  Vie  regained  for  a  year,  publishing  on  his 
return  the  moot  notable  of  his  works  -  ♦ijettres  dHm  Fran^ais 
coneernant  le  gpuvornement,  la  politique  et  les  moeurs  des 
Anglais  et  aes  JraneAis1  -  first  printed  in  1745.   A  work  of 
preat  persuasion,  it  did  much  to  encourair  the  fashion  for  things 
SigLish,  set  ori|*inally  by  no  less  a  man  than  Voltaire,  who  had 
returned  from  England  to  publish  his  •fcsttres  ^Mlosophiques,  in 
1S29. 

I*5blancfs  national  loyalties,  however,  were  strong  throuphout 
1526   his  fLettres*.  He  condemned  the  architecture  of  Sir  Christopher 

127  Wren  and  the  whole  school  of  Vitruvius  Britannious  alike;  yet 

128  surprisingly*  be  found  Ini^o  Jones's  banqueting  house  -  'un  des 
plus  beaux  morceaux  d  •architecture  qui  soient  en  &*rope'.   He 

129  commended  the  works  of  Sir  James  Thomhill  and  liked  Snplish 
??ardens.  But  more  interesting,  in  the  present  context,  are  his 
remarks  on  French  architecture.  In  a  toadying  letter,  addressed 
to  Caylus,  he  developed  his  ideas.   As  one  n&$*t  imagine,  he 
dispraised  the  architects  of  the  rococo  and  aprroved  those  of 

ISO   Louis  XIV's  re.l$i  -  'l'Ige  d •or  des  lettres  et  das  beaux  arts 
131   en  Franee1.   And  he  concluded,  fittingly  -  •celui  (le  gout) 
d'aujaurdfhui,  ?4onsieur,  est  si  deprave"  quo  je  ne  pense  pas 
qu'il  pidsee  durer  encore  longtemps,  et  si  quelquechose  peut 
en  aecelerer  la  chute,  e'est  !• at tent ion  et  1 f encouragement  que 
vous  donnes  aux  arts1.  Hwo  years  later  Leblanc  was  made 


•Salonrtier*  to  the  Me^cure,  His  first  signed  article  -  fLettre 
sur  V exposition  des  ouvrages  de  peinture,  sculpture  etc,  •  m 
appeared  on  30th  August  1747,  It  was  calculated  to  offend  and 
was  promptly  followed  "by  a  reply  f*om  la  Font  de  Saint  Yenne,  a 

152    distinguished,  if  bitter,  critic.   A  celebrated  pamrhlet  war 
followed.*  But,  despite  their  differences,  both  men  accepted 
Caylus,s  doctrines,  and  thus  conspired,  unwittingly  perhaps, 
to  plve  them  more  than  usual  publicity.   Within  a  few  months 
fashionable  thinkers  and  dilettanti  had  come  to  believe  that 
a  new  restraint  was  essential  to  the  arts. 

And  the  consequence  of  their  propaganda  was  to  dilute  the 
influence  of  the  rococo  in  architecture.   The  interiors  that 
Content  desirned  for  the  Balais  Royal  around  1750  were,  as  we 
have  seen,  tempered  with  a  new  academicism.   And  A,-vT,  Gabriel, 
as  Premier  Arehitecte  du  8oi,  set  a  new  standard  of  reserve 

135    and  simplicity  for  architecture.  His  pavilion  of  Le  Butard, 
built  in  the  woods  of  Hubies,  between  Marly  and  Versailles, 
in  1790,  exquisitely  expressed  the  new  ideal,  while  his  project 

134   for  the  Ttoole  Militaire  of  the  following  year,  appropriately 

evoked  the  spirit  of  the  jreat  Colbert,  But  this  movement  was 
essentially  conservative  in  its  effect,  Blonclel,  Caylus  and 
the  hoot  of  scholars  and  critics  who  upheld  them  were,  inevitably, 
unable  to  give  a  vital  stimulus  to  architecture,   Two  men, 
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altogether  more  original  and  more  forceful,  provided  the  necessary 
inspiration;  with  the  advent  of  ,7,  L,  &e$eay  and  Oiarabattista 
Piranesi  architecture  entered  a  new  phase. 

Xdttle  is  known  of  kegeay,  He  enjoyed  a  brief,  but  undisputed 
success,  in  spite  of  a  quarrelsome  nature  and  an  impudent  disregard 
for  the  elementary  obligations  of  the  architectural  profession.  As 
a  student  he  was  perpetually  courted  and  was  awarded,  in  1752,  the 
coveted  Grand  Prix,  He  travelled  to  ^oroe  in  1737  and  remained 
there  for  five  years,  mingling  with  artists^  architects  and 
archaeolopists.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  "was  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  youn*  architects  of  France,  His  vogue,  however, 
was  short.  In  1745  he  left  for  Berlin,  where  he  probably  designed 
the  Hedwijenkirehe  for  Itederick  II,   Thereafter  he  moved  through 
Germany,  France  and  %&Land,  presumably  working,  but  leaving  little 
trace  of  his  activities.  Yet  he  was  well-remembered  in  later  years 
by  many  critics  -  *on  peut  donner  pour  premiere  epoque  du  retour 
dfun  meilleur  ^oust',  Cochin  wrote  in  1730**,  flfarrivee  de 
Le@eay  architeote,  qui  avait  Ml  pensionnaire  a  Rome,   CMtait 
van  des  plus  beaux  genies  en  architecture  quHl  y  ait  eu;  mais 
d'ailleurs  sans  frein,  et  pour  ainsi  dire  sans  raison,  H  ne 
pouvait  .jamais  se  borner  &  la  demande  qu'on  lui  faisait  et  le 
grand  Mogul  n'aurait  pas  e'te'  asses  riche  pour  Clever  les 
b&tinonts  quHl  projettait  ••••  Comme  le  #oust  de  Le|$eay  e"tait 
excellent,  il  ouvrit  les  yeux  a  beauooup  de  $ens.  Les  jcunes 


arohitectes  le  saisirent  autant  qufils  purent,  peut~6tre  plutftt 
paree  ou'il  leur  parut  nouveau  que  par  un  veritable  sentiment  de 
ses  beautls*  On  vlt  chancer  sensiblement  I'eeole  df architecture  au 
grand  e'tonnement  de  tous  les  architeetes  aneienfl  de  1  ♦Academies 

Ris  work,  as  I  have  said,  is  virtually  unknown*  But  if  we  are 
*"  to  frxl$m  by  the  etchings  of  ruins  and  tombs,  strange  and,  currSbersome, 
that,  according  to  Kaufmaroi,  he  prepared  in  1767,  his  style  was 
intentionally  fantastic  and  unreal  -  altogether  calculated  to  set 
off  something  new  in  architectural  minds. 

His  achievement,  however,  for  all  its  glitter,  war  over-ridden 

138  by  that  of  Clambattlsta  Plranesi  (1720  -  78),  the  greatest  of 
arcMtectural  fantasists.  Bom  in  the  Veneto,  he  |>rew  up  under 
the  influence  of  Tiepolo.  His  first  roaster,  however,  ms  the 
painter  Carlo  Euechl.  Travelling  to  Rome  as  a  member  of  the  Venetian 
embassy,  he  met  Oulseppe  Vasi,  by  whom  he  me  taupht  to  etch,  -And 

139  in  1743  he  published  his  first  work  -  •Prima  parte  di  architetture 

e  prosi)ettive,#   The  etchings  depict  great  vestibules  and  galleries 
and  idiosyncratic  reconstructions  of  Roman  buildings  in  the  1ft te 
Baroque  style.   They  express  all  tho  vulpar  aspirations  towards 
grandiosity  that  occupied  the  minds  of  the  preat  at  that  period, 
and  seem  as  ingenuously  theatrical  as  anything  by  the  Bibienas, 
*"*Q    But  in  the  •  Invention!  oapric  di  Careeri1  of  1745,  Faranesi 

showed  the  real  calibre  of  his  mind  and  pasfliorw  His  cunreons  and 
prisons,  h Minted  by  tiny,  sij$itless  figures  express  incomprehension 
and  a  panic  bewild  vrvent*   Their  architecture  is  colossal  and 


magnificent,  but  manifestly  pointless,   Staircases  leal  to 
nowhere,  vaults  support  nothing  "taut  their  own  weight  and  enclose 
vast  spacer,  that  are  no  more  than  vestibules  or  ante-r  4M  to 
more  terrible  spaces  beyond.   The  prandeur  of  cylopean  stone  is 
wade  squalid  everywhere  with  flimsy  ladders  and  rickety  lilllli 
from  which  are  suspended  rops  that  carry  nothing  except  a 
sickening  suggestion  of  torture. 

The  raw  materials  of  his  designs  consist  of  architectural 
forms,  their  combination,  however,  does  not  add  up  to  architecture. 
His  drawings  are  abstractions,  untrammelled  by  any  considerations 
of  utility  or  probability,  limited  only  by  the  necessity  of 
evoking  an  architectural  idea*   Tet  the  pure  geometry  and  the 
heroic  proportions  of  t)m   forms  were  of  far-reaching  sipnif ioance 
in  the  architecture  of  the  late  eighteenth  century.   The  •Carceri', 
unquestionably,  opened  the  door  to  the  architecture  of  the 
* Revolutionaries',  though  it  was  only  after  the  second  edition  of 
the  book  was  printed  in  1760,  that  its  effect  was  ^ridely  visibly 

Throujghout  his  lonf  15f  e  Hranesl  did  not  return  to  this 
theme.  His  work  tl^enceforward  was  topographical  and  archaeo- 
141  lofdeai.  In  1748  came  the  Untichita  Romano  •  awl  the  'Varle 
vedute  di  noma1  -  with  seven  pin  tea  by  the  Trench  engraver, 
Bellie&rd.  Both  these  books  consist  of  views  of  Roman  buildings 
in  their  picturesque  state;  they  were  of  a  type  prepared  for 
travellers  and  virtuosi  from  the  late  sixteenth  century  onwards, 


an?l  -were  not  particularly  original.  But  In  1783  Plrancsl  produced 
142   the  •Trofel  di  Ottaviano  Aufusto1,  a  work  Involving  archaeological 
Inquiry  •  inspired  no  doubt  "by  the  learned  Bottari  -  and  thus 
providing  new  models  for  modern  architectural  design,  By  this 
date*,  therefore,  Piranesl  had  shown  himself  an  artist  of  the  most 
exotic  Inspiration  and  an  archaeologist,  intent  to  discover  in 
the  anctrnt  world  new  sources  of  architectural  i  elipht.  It  was 
the  combination  of  these  two  capacities  that  made  him  so  powerful 
an  influence  on  the  Neo-classical  movement* 


ffcrller  in  this  chapter  it  was  observed  that  Cordemoy, 
together  with  FHlmin  and  Fresier,  had  inaugurated  the  heroic  age 
of  Neo-classioiSEU   Although  this  is  true  in  the  sense  that  the 
movement  cannot  be  assessed  adequately  without  taking  into  account 
the  activities  of  these  men,  the  statement  must  now  be  greatly 
modified. 

Cordemoy  was  an  instinctive  revolutionary;  but  his  ideas 
were  neither  accpted  in  their  more  severe  form,  nor  interpreted 
with  any  distinction  during  his  lifetime*  JJeo-classicism  did 
not  emerge  effectively  in  Yr&nne  until  a  new  generation  of 
architects  had  btSM  prepared  by  countless  critics  to  recognise 
the  need  for  revision  in  architecture  and  had  discovered  in 
the  fantasias  on  antiquity  drawn  by  Legeay  and  Piranesi  in 
part'eular,  the  visual  inspiration  required*   The  critical  years 
of  change,  it  is  evident,  were  the  1740  •a.  But  the  event  which. 


more  than  any  other,  mny  be  held  to  mark  the  inception  of  the 
Neo-Clasnical  movement  in  France  was  the  return  of  the  Marquis 
145    de  Marigny  from  Italy,  On  20th  December  1749  the  Marquis  de 
Mari^ny  (1727  •  1781)  brother  of  Madame  de  Pofflpadour,  future 
Birecteur  des  Batiments,  left  Paris  for  Bone,  where  he  arrived 
on  17th  March  17J50,  together  with  his  three  chosen  companions  - 
the  Abbe  J.  B»  I/?blanc;  Ch.  N.  Cochin  le  Jeune  (1715  -  1790) 

144  ft  precocious,  even  brilliant,  en^avwr  who  was  as  lively  a 

145  conversationalist  as  artist;  and  the  architect,  .7.  C  Soufflot 
(1713  -  1780), 

Soufflot  had  been  to  Pijme  before.   At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
having  studied  law  unsuccessfully  in  Paris  for  a  few  years,  he 
left  his  native  Inancy  (near  Auaoerre)  determined  to  see  the 
architecture  of  Italy.  In  1743,  at  the  instigation  of  the  3Xic 
de  Baint-AiFnan,  French  ambassador  in  Borne,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Villa  Medici,  where  he  worked  for  four  years.  By  the 
beginning  of  1739  he  was  in  lyoh,  where  he  rublished  accurately 
n^raved  'Hans  et  descriptions  de  I'Eglise  Saint-Pierre  de 
Rome  et  de  la  colonnade  de  la  place  ant^rieure1,  and  was  made 
a  mwflber  of  the  local  Academy.   the  Msmoires  that  he  delivered 
there  in  the  following  years  are  interesting  in  their  modernity, 
indicating  that  the  development  of  architectural  thought  was  no 
less  advanced  at  tyoh  than  in  Baris.   Equally  revealing  is  the 
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eoldf  A^demicism  of  the  H6tel  Meu  that  he  designed  in  1740,  at 
the  age  of  t^nty-seven,  and  erected  in  the  years  that  followed. 
The  main  facade,  stretching  along  the  bank  of  the  Kh6ne,  is 
virtually  unadorned  -  the  pavilions  apart  -  rind  is  crowned  by 
a  sickle,  unbroken  balustrade.   Shown  at  the  Academic  d •Architecture 
in  1747,  engraved  in  1748  by  J.  F.  Blondel,  this  des^n  may  be  held 
accountable  for  Soufflot9s  early  reputation  in  the  architectural 
wrld  of  J^ris,   Sbr  he  m>rked  almost  entirely  at  l&on  during 
these  years.   Ambitiously  he  undertook  the  embanking  of  the  Rhone; 
he  designed  the  Lope  au  Change,  the  palace  of  Cardinal  de  Tencin, 
the  house  of  the  Genov^fians  and  several  speculative  schemes  - 
all  restrained  in  their  architectural  style.  Yet,  in  1742,  he 
erected  the  richly  decorated  baldaehino  of  Saint  Bruno  des 
Chartreux,  desif^ed,  surprisingly,  by  Servandonl, 

An  account  of  the  Italian  Journey  is  contained  in  the  •Div^rses 
remarques  ?a*  I9  Italic9  that  Soufflot  read  to  the  Academy  of  *#on  on 
12th  April  1755?,  but  he  makes  no  comments  of  real  interest.  Cochins 
9Voyaf©  d9Italle9,  published  in  1758,  hardly  mentions  architecture; 
though  it  is  evident  that  he  strongly  liked  Florence  and  the  work 


corrompu9,  Cochin  declared,  9A  force  de  vouloifcr  chercher  de  nouveau, 
on  a  perdu  l9idee  du  beau;:les  caprices  les  plus  extravagances 


aont  devenus  ^architecture  a  la  Mo&^et  la  plus  applaudie1* 
He  reeoffgnised  with  surprise  the  air  of  oriental  fantasy  in  the 
murals  of  Pong^ei  and  Herculaneum*  and  disapproved  their  "brittle, 

148  uneasy  architectural  follies  -  *I1  y  a  quantity  de  tableaux  d •archi- 
tecture,' he  varote,  'rnais  absolument  mauvaisj  non  seulement  il  n'y 

*******        «* 
a  pas  de  perspective  ,  iaaJ.aAl,arcMtecture"rest  de  muvals  $p&t$: 

11  sei!t)le  quelle  soit  gothi<3ue  par  antic ipatlon'*   And  this 

attitude  is  of  some  li?gportanee#   For  the  antiquities  of  Ifrrculanum, 

where  systematic  excavations  had  been  in  progress  since  1738  (work 

at  Pmmpei  was  not  started  until  1748),  were  difficult  of  access 

and  not  widely  known*   They  were  first  made  familiar  in  France 

by  Cochin  himnelf *   ^hile  yet  in  Italy  he  sent  a  drawing  to  Caylus  * 

149  who  had  it  engraved  for  his  Receuil  -  and  wrote,  on  his  return,  a 
•Lcttre  sur  les  peintures  d,Hcrculanum,  which  was  issued  together 
with  several  undistinguished  engravings  by  Bellicard  in  1751# 
These  were  reproduced  in  the  •Observations  sur  les  Antiquites 

de  la  ville  d'Berculanum  avec  quelques  reflexions  sur  la  relnture 
et  la  sculpture  des  anciens9,  published  in  1754  ^y  Cochin  and 
Bellloaru,  This  work  is  similar  in  outlook  to  the  fV  yage  dfItalie,. 
Thus,  not  until  1757,  when  the  first  works  of  the  /teacleraia 
I2reolanese  be£nn  to  appear  did  amateurs  in  Prance  have  any  printed 

150  record  of  the  excavations  of  Here  lanura  other  than  that  provided 
by  Cochin,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  hostile  in  his  architectural 
criticism.  His  activity,  one  may  asmime,  was  prompted  by  a  desire 


of  widening  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world. 

Yet  the  most  noteworthy  investigation  of  antique  architecture 
15X  undertaken  at  the  time,  the  examination  of  the  Greek  temples  of 
Baestum,  by  Soufflot,  was  n~t  publicised  until  1764  when  his 
friend,  G.  H*   Dumont,  published  the  'Suite  de  plans,  coupes, 
profile,  Elevations  gjeometrales  et  perspectives  des  trois  temples 
antiques,  tels  nu'ils  existaient  en  1750  dans  la  boure&de  d» 
Baentum,  masures  et  destines  par  J.  G.  Soufflot  •  ••  •   Soufflot 

152  was  unaooompanied  by  his  usual  travelling  exxnnanions  when  he 
visited  Fae«tura;  it  1b  unlikely,  however,  that  they  would  have 
been  any  more  impressed  by  the  primitive  splendour  of  the  temples 
than  he  was  -  he  f  *ind  them  barbaric.   And  it  is  indicative  of 
the  state  of  antique  connoisseurship  at  that  period,  that  the 

vi  ws  of  Doric  temples  published  in  1751  in  Ifere  Fancrasi's 
'Anttichita  Sicilians',  attracted  no  preat  attention  either. 

By  February  1751,  Soufflot  wis  back  in  X#on.  IJarlgny,  who 
had.  ntayed  in  Korri©  to  partake  of  the  social  excitements,  did  not 
leave  until  March  1751.  In  November  he  assumed  his  official 
position  -  Birecteur  des  B&tVnents.  Iks  immediately  became  an 
important  figure  in  the  world  of  architecture.  It  is  essential, 
however,  to  think  of  him  not  as  an  individual  but  as  one  of  a 
jprroup  of  minds,  dominated  by  Soufflot,  who  were  anxious  and  able 
to  restore  to  classical  architecture  &  degree  of  its  earlier 

153  purity  -  •on  tacha  de  oe  remettre  sur  la  voye  du  bon  gout  du 


154  sifecle  liillllllll*.  mM  9mm,    Personally,  Ihrlmr  *******  — 
wrk  of  Bother,  Van  too  ana  Hatoire,  in  his  official  capacity, 
however,  be  upheld  the  tmlltion  of  eeventeenth  century  painting, 
likewise  he  supiorted  the  tendency  to  tfaflemic  reform  in  the 
architecture  of  «>e  period,  hut  ma  not  wholly  billing  to  accept 

155  it  for  himself.  'Je  ne  veut  point  de  chicor«e  moderne,  ;5e  ne  veus 
point  de  l'aust&re  anoien,  raeeao  l'uno,  meeso  lMtro',  he  told 

156  Soufflot  in  1768,  v**n  he  eoranlssionea  him  to  deslpp  a  house  in 
the  a*urh  of  Jtoule,  on  the  edge  of  the  Champa  SlyeSes.   And  a 
few  years  later,  when  he  w  contemplating  a  number  of  garden 
pavilions  at  MSnars,  recently  inherited  from  his  sister,  MarigW. 

187  asked  for  a  Chinese  kiosk.  'On  Direeteur  GenSral  dee  i*t<nents 
a  ft,i«,  noufflot  sententiously  replied,  'sous  l'administratlon 
toquel  la  bonne  arehiteeturc  reparut  en  Jrance  apree  une  ahaence 
preeque  totals  de  plus  de  trente  ans,  ne  doit,  de  pense,  fair 
hatix  ohe«  lui  ni  fene  \»  pout  cWnois,  nl  dam  le  pofltarahesque'. 
«nd  he  sent  a  des  1*1  for  a  classical  te^le.  'Je  conviens  evec 
voue.  Monsieur',  Marigjny  retorted,  Me  oe  qui  devrait  faire  un 
chef  dee  arts,  mais  voue  oonvienarea  avec  t»oi  que  o'est  ma  personne 
et  non  to  fOMS  qui  reside  k  Miners'.   <*ufflot,  however,  prevailed, 
wrerything  that  he  desired  for  Merigny  has  on  air  of  precise, 
aoraewhat  robust,  p?onBtry  -  Palladian  in  its  inspiration  rather 
than  antique,  however,  -or  that  Marigny  would  not  tolerate  -  «Je 


158  voudrals  que  nos  architects  s«occupassent  plus  qu'ils  ne  font 
des  choses  relatives  a  nos  rooeurs  et  nos  usages  que  des  temples 
de  la  Orece.   lis  o'eloipnent  de  leur  ob;Jet  en  se  livrant  a 
ce  j*enre  d'architecture1,  he  wrote  to  Natoire,  then  Directeur 
of  the  French  Academy  in  Ttome,  when  he  viewed  the  drawings  of 
J.  F.  Chalfrin  (1739  -  1811)  and  David  Leroy  (1724  -  1803), 
There  can  he  no  doubt,  hOTjever,  that  ISarigny  and  his  companions 

159  intended  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  arts.  In  1752  Soufflot  and 
Cochin  were  <?ranted  a  house  near  the  Tiouvre  and  here  their 
offensive  was  planned.   Abbe  Leblanc,  who  had  long  disparagifi 

160  ***e  •chl^oree'  of  rococo  work, wrote  more  forcefully  in  his  'Salons1 
•  two  were  signed,  1753  and  1761  -  and  Cochin  in  an  article  x*#>- 

161  lished  in  the  Itercure  de  France  of  December  1754,  launched  a 
frontal  attack  on  the  •genre  pittoresque1  -  ''upxlication  aux 
orfevres,  ciseleurs,  sculpteurs  en  bo  Is  pour  les  appartoments 
et  autres  par  une  eocie^l  d'artistes1  -  It  was  lively,  subtle 
and  irritating  in  its  thrusts,  but  it  roused  none  of  the  fury, 
among  amateurs  at  any  rate,  that  followed  his  ironical  reply 
in  the  next  issue'-  'lettre  de  l'Abbe  K....  sur  une  tree 
mauvaise  plaisanterie  qu'il  a  laisse  imprimer  dans  le  Mercure1  - 
in  which  he  extolled  the  curves,  the  contrasts  and  the  dis- 
continuity of  the  designs  of  Meissonnier,  Fineau  and  Lajoua* 

Soufflot  may  have  assisted  in  these  compositions,  but  he 
wrote  nothing  under  his  own  name.  lie  submitted  drawings  far  the 


layout  of  the  IFlaoe  l£>uis  XV  (now  the  place  de  la  Concorde)  in 
1753,  but  his  dull,  unflexible  project  was  rejected  in  favour 
of  Gabriel's,   The  following  year,  however,  J&rigny  3en*  Soufflot 
to  hennas,  where  a  new  cathedral,  incorporating  the  foundations 

1*52   and,  if  possible,  the  west  facade  <0f  the  old  building,  was  required, 
Soufflot  sketched  a  design;  but  some  months  later  the  project  was 
set  aside  and  he  was  called  to  ]  aris  to  partake  in  a  wore  glorious 

168    enterprise.  On  9th  December  1754,  Ijouis  XV  ordered  a  new  church 
to  be  built  for  the  abbey  of  Sainte  Genevieve,   Gabriel,  firraly 
established  as  Jrender  architecte  de  Roi,  should  have  been  the 
obvious  choice  for  architect,  but  Scuff  lot  had  Marigny's  patronage 
and  Marijaiy  commanded  the  kind's  attention  for  other  than  artistic 

1(34    reasons:  On  January  6th,  1755,  Soufflot  was  oommisnioned  to 
design  the  now  church  and  was  made  Contro'leur  dee  Batirnents  du 
8oi  au  B%sartement  de  Paris, 

The  story  of  this  great  monument  waist t   however,  be  interrupted 
at  this  point  to  consider  a  work  of  even  greater  importance  in  the 
history  of  Neo-classicism  and  of  some  influence  on  Soufflot  -  the 

165    •Bssai  sur  1 f Architecture f  of  the  Jesuit  Abb!  taupier  (1715  -  89), 
When  it  was  j*iblished  first  in  ftaris  In  1755,  this  book  caused 
those  outbursts  of  horrified  indipnation  that  are  usually  reserved 

IM    for  revolutionary  tracts,   Reviewers  and  anonymous  pamphleteers 
attacked  it,  Xofont  de  Saint  Yenne  brought  his  oritical  acumen  to 


bear  on  it,  and  IFrlsier,  forearmed,  submitted  a  paper  to  the 
Academy  in  which  he  rejected  it  as  a  work  of  impractical  bombast. 
1(37   TO  the  second  edition,  rrinted  in  1755,  Launder  appended  a  reply, 
in  which  he  confirmed  and  even  er^phasised  hi©  most  provocative 
ntatements*   And  thus  the  controversy  continued  for  years,  genuinely 
reflecting  the  revolutionary  changes  that  wrre  taking  place  in  ITench 
taste.   Yet  I^ugier,s  polemic  contained  little  that  was  wholly  new 
to  architectural  thought,  virtually  nothing  that  was  not  contained 
in  the  acminulated  ideas  of  the  century*  Langi^r  was  not  an  innovator} 
his  achievement  was  to  formulate  the  Neo-claasie  ideal  with  force 
a?  d  urpmcy  and  to  amplify  it  as  a  manifesto  -  a  manifesto  at  once 
acknowledged  as  a  work  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  international 
168   sphere*  In  Italy,  Algarotti,  MiliPtia  and  even  I*>doli,  were  stirred 
ISO     by  it;  in  England  John  Soane  was  inspired.  %  L&ufd  r',  said  a 
170   reviewer  in  the  Journal  de  Trevoux,  *est  le  disciple  de  Cordemoy,  - 
indicating  at  once  the  stature  of  that  theorist  and  his  great 
influence  on  the  Neo-classical  movement,  lau^ier  himself  declared 
his  ami  .ration  for  Cordemoy.   And  not  without  reason,  for  the 
•Essai  sur  lf Architecture1  is  based  on  the  •Nouveau  Traite"  de  toute 
^architecture'*  iaugi^r  took  up  Oordemoy's  criteria,  developed 
them,  co-ordinated  them  ami  extended  them,  but  never  lost  si^it  of 
them;  ultimately,  however,  he  produced  a  theory  far  more  coherent 
and  consistent  than  that  of  his  predecessor* 


The  basis  of  all  architecture ,  Laugier  insisted,  was  the 
hypothetical  'rustic  cabin1  Ascribed  by  Vitruvius  -  four  tree 
trunks  supporting  four  beams  and,  above,  a  pitched  roof.   In 
analysing  the  orders  and  all  the  other  elements  of  classical 
architecture  he  demanded  that  the  simple  logic  of  this  cabin  be 
adhered  to  with  the  utmost  strictness  -  columns  wwe  thus  to  be 
In  the  round  and,  If  necessary,  without  bases;  entablatures  were 
to  be  horizontal  and  unbroken;  pediments  were  to  be  triangular  - 
171  •Ju^iei',  he  said,  » £as-  de  voiite,  encore  raoins  d'areades',  a, 

.   4 —J 

point  d'attlqueytpoint  de  pitostauxajlpcinte  de  rorte  meroe,  point 
de  fen£tre«  £e  conclus  done  et  je  dis:  dans  tout  ordre  d'arehi- 
tecture  iln'ya  que  la  colonne,  1* entablement  et  le  fronton  qui 
puisse  entrer  es*entieltement  dans  sa  composition1* 

Inevitably,  the  rigour  of  this  theory  was  softened  in  application, 

was  set  aside  r 
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employees  de  rnaniere  non  settlement  a  decorer  le  b&timent,  nais  a 
le  const >tuer.  II  faut  que  ^existence  de  I'eclifice  depends  ketWient 
de  leur  union,  qufon  ne  pulsse  retrancher  une  seule  <3e  ces  parties, 
sans  que  l»©4ifice  eroule\   The  rich  heritage  of  architectural 
foma  developed  by  the  Romans  and  the  architects  of  the  Renaissance 
was  imperiously  rejected,  and  architects  w-re  advised  to  study  the 
nimple  and  lucid  arrangements  of  Greek  architecture  and,  by  applying 


the  principles  of  the  ancient  works  to  modern  buildings,  to  produce 
an  architecture  as  economical  and  limited  In  style  as  a  classical 
temple.  He  sought  to  abstract  from  antique  arcMtecturc  the  qualities 
that  were  the  mainspring  of  his  iHi$it  -  an  air  of  mathematical  order 
and  a  feeling  of  structural  precision*  But  his  uncompromising 
rationalism  led  him,  ultimately,  to  entertain  the  idea  of  an 
architecture  uninfluenced  by  classical  raetice.   The  Vitruvian 
orders,  he  considered,  were  not  necessarily  final,  a  new  one  might 
"be  invented.   Classical  proportions  -  here  he  was  in  close  accord 
with  Oordemoy  m  were  too  complex  in  their  ratios,  and  should  be 
simplified*   Furthermore  he  held,  architecture  might  consist  of 
simple,  $eoBrtrie  shapes,  related  one  to  another  by  their  proportions 
-  an  architecture,  one  is  led  to  imagine,  so  naive  in  its  simplicity 
that  it  w^uld  have  appeared  an  assault  on  the  eye  as  brutal  as  that 
173   which  Housseau  was  soon  to  su^pest  for  the  senses*   ♦Tenons-nous1, 
said  laugler,  fau  simple  et  au  naturel,  il  est  1 'unique  route 
du  beau*  «•  it  was  a  rl^id  doctrine,  but  one  that  many  architects 
were  prepared  to  accept* 


The  first  phase  of  the  Neo-classical  movement  in  Prance 
dominated  by  experiments  in  the  design  of  churches*  Her  is  this 
surrrising,  for  Cordemoyfs  controversy  with  Brlsier  had  already 
Inflected  architectural  thought,  Laugier  had  merely  to  emphasise 
the  early  ideas*   And  Cordemoy's  influence  is  most  evident  in 


Lankier1 's  deaeri  tion  of  an  ideal  church*  On  a  Latin  cross  plan 

174  of  reetan|$*lar  outline  he  built  up  a  framework  of  slender  supporting 
columns  and  entablatures,  seeking  to  co-ordinate  the  interior  space 
by  a  rhythcdc  arrangement  of  verticals  and  horizontals  (imitating* 
he  actedtted,  the  general  arrangement  of  J,  H.  Mansart'o  chapel  at 
Versailles),   T5ie  altar  was  to  be  placed  centrally,  under  a  dome 

at  the  crossing*   Externally  he  proposed  a  portico  for  the  west 

175  facade,  Xh  1765  he  published  his  f0baervatlons  sur  1  ♦architecture  •♦ 
The  book  is  virtually  an  appendix  to  the  ,!2ssait,  but  it  is  written 
with  far  more  confidence  and  allows  for  Increased  freedom  in  design  • 
notably  in  the  design  of  church  interiors,  lAUgier  proposed,  among 

176  other  things,  columns  of  wholly  unclasrdcal  dimensions  and  fancifully 
suggested  that  palm  fronds  serve  as  capitals.  He  departed  in  only 
one  important  respect  from  the  pattern  set  by  Oorderaoy  -  he  did  not 
insist  on  lintols.  Yet  Cordemoy  must  be  reco^fiised  as  the  source 

177  of  the  wrangles  concerning  columns  and  porticos  and  the  ideal  position 
for  altars  that  followed  the  publication  of  the  'Essai  sur  lf  rchi- 
tecture1;   and  it  is  to  rtor&emoy,  rather  than  Laugi<?r,  that  the 
alterations  and  experiments  in  church  design  during  the  late  sixteenth 
century  must  be  ascribed,   Laugier,  however,  did  provide  the  impetus 
for  the  movement,  Jfardly  a  church  was  built  in  franee  in  the  years 
that  followed  hia  first  publication  that  did  not  commemorate  his 
hypothetical  church  -  it  was  even  realised,  somewhat  wea  ly>  in  17S9, 

178  when  Leonard  Poux  built  Saint  Vincent  des  JUxflustins  at  J&mx*       And 
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Contant  d'lvry,  as  we  have  seen,  ms  loyal  to  LaugLerfs  soheiae 

179  in  the  church  of  Saint  Vaast  at  imm$   injected  in  1750,  but 
not  starts  until  1754*   It  is  demonstrably  designed  with  local 

180  churches  in  mind  -  notably  Saint  Pierre  at  Douai  -  "but  the  clear- 
cut  arrangassment  of  columns  and  lintols,  the  freestanding  columns 
at  the  corners  of  the  crossing  in  particular,  is  equally  con- 
ceive with  Neo-classical  theories  in  cdnd.   That  they  received 
their  first  tentative  expression  in  the  north  of  Prance  was  due 
largely  to  the  hangover  of  the  j^othic  tradition  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  Content  •s  work  there  was  not  without  influence*   At 
Binohe,  hardly  more  than  twenty-five  miles  from  Ckjnde^sur-l^scaut 

131   where  Content  had  built  Saint  Vaanon  in  1751,  Laurentlus  Dewea 
(1731  -  1812)  the  distinguished  architect  of  the  abbey  af  Qrval, 
in  Uueembourg,  desijened  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  Bonne  Eqpcranoe. 
The  plan  is  ordered  by  a  ratio  of  one  to  two.  Corinthian  columns 
line  the  nave  and,  fluted,  are  carried  around  the  semi-circle  of 
the  apse,  giving  a  fine  sense  of  unity  to  the  central  space. 
Above,  a  continuous  entablature  supports  an  unusual  tunnel-vault, 
broken  to  receive  windows.   The  geometry  of  this  church  is  crisp 
and  altof ether  uneustoimry.  Aancl  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  un- 
connected with  Content  dfIvry  or,  at  the  v^ry  least,  Corderooy 
and  Ieu$Ler.  It  is  not,  however,  a  successful  example  of  Neo- 
classical architecture.   1hou|$i  the  dlstt*rbed  gpthic  shades 
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of  the  churches  of  northern  France  provided  a  liberating  stimulus, 
they  were  equally  limiting  in  practice,  and  neither  Contant  nor 
Dewea  was  ever  able  to  elude  them  to  the  extent  of  giving  to 
their  architecture  an  heroic ,  antique  air.  Both  men  lacked  the 
convict  ion  requisite  for  success*   Even  the  design  for  the 
Madeleine  that  Contant  prepared  in  1761,  was  marred  by  this  disunity 
of  conception.  Tet  the  church  -  engraved  by  Pierre  Batte  in  1765  m 
was  a  conscious  adaptation  of  Neo-classical  ideas.  It  -was  preceded 
by  a  giant  Corinthian  portico.   Columns  and  lintols  wire,  used 
internally.   And  the  idea  of  a  congregational  assembly  was 
expressed  geojaefcrleally  in  a  vast,  centralised  space  at  the  crossing 
-  somewhat  incongruous  in  a  Latin  cross  plan.  In  the  centre  of 
this  area  ms  the  hl|£i  altar,  above  wan  a  dome,  resting  on  four 
clusters  of  ooluflsns,   The  struc&aral  elegance  of  this  feature 
was  undeniable.   The  weight  of  the  dore  was  brilliantly  suj^orted 
by  buttresses;  stab  Used,  in  t  rn,  by  the  masonry  of  the  circular 
sacristies  placed  in  the  corners  of  the  crossings   The  dome  thus 
acted  as  a  ceremonial  shelter  -  a  baldaehino  to  the  high  altar  -  \ 
illustrating  in  the  most  remarkable  way  the  ideas  that  Cordemoy 
and  Freaier  had  discussed  in  the  early  years  of  the  century. 
The  architecture  of  the  whole,  however,  wa?>  discordant.   Siren 
I<augi<  r,  who  could  hardly  fail  to  recognise  the  virtues  of  the 
building,  regarded  it  as  no  more  than  a  passable  coraproiaisBi, 
It  was,  in  any  case,  not  built.   *hen  Contant  died  in  1777,  the 


th©  work  had  hardly  started,  and  when  Couture  took  over  he  radically 
altered  the  desljp.   All  work,  however,  was  stopped  by  the  advent 
of  the  French  devolution, 

Soufflot,  however,  provided  th©  vital,  imaginative  solution  to 
L  ^      the  jroblem  of  church  design.   Sstnte  Genevieve  confirm*!  the  Heo- 

185  classical  idea,   fSainte  Genevieve*,  said  ILaugier  in  1760,  tdevalt 
§tre  le  premier  nsxJele  de  la  parfaite  architecture,  le  veritable 
chef-d'oeuvre  de  llarchitecture  fransaiae1.   It  not  only  confirmed 
the  Keo-cl&ssical  ideal;  it  ernbodied  the  dreams  of  that  powerful 
circle  of  men  who,  though  Marigny,  were  directly  connected  to  the 
court  which,  even  at  that  time,  controlled  the  world  of  personalitiea> 
politics  and  culture  around  which  the  whole  of  Prance  revolved*  Tr<m 
the  first  sSainte  Genevieve  was  a  royal  enterprise  -  the  fulfilment  of 
&  *m  that  I/mis  XV  had  mad©  when,  In  1744,  he  lay  sick  in  Meta, 

186  On  8nd  Jlareh  1756,  fourteen  months  after  the  church  was 
comndsB'oned,  Soufflotfa  plans  were  approved  by  the  king,  and  work 
was  immediately  begun,   Seufflot,s  project,  engraved  in  the  following 
year  by  Bellieard  and  Charpentier,  is  in  many  respects  unlike  the 
building  that  stands  today,   She  plan  was  a  perfect  Gre^k  cross* 

But  the  cubTC-peoroetry  of  the  great  bulk  was  broken  by  windows  and 
softened  by  an  accumulation  f  incident  awl  detail.   And  th©  lar$e, 
awkward  lantern  designed  to  dominate  the  whole  was  over«artioulat©d 
and  pierced  with  oeil-de-boeuf  openings,   To  the  west  arm,  however, 
107  -cufflot  added  a  fiant  corlnthian  portico,  derived,  it  ©eems,  from 
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Baalbek,  but  brinTing  into  play  a  f  cling  for  the  Imperial  splendour 
of  tese  more  real  than  any  that  had  yet  been  e:>5>erienced  in  France 
and  unrivalled  even  by  Servandonl  's  facade  for  Saint  Sulpice,  Asvl 
in  the  interior  Soufflot  develop©!  the  theme  of  the  Roman  hath  with 
a  •wonderful  ingenuity*   A  cluster  of  vaults  and  tinmen  were  desired 
to  spring  lightly  from  a  continuous  entablature  that  was  nupported 
by  a  grid  of  elegit  corinthlan  columns,   Bven  the  lantern  was 
designed  to  appear  to  rest  on  freestanding  columns.   For  the 
essence  of  the  internal  architecture  was  the  suggestion  of  space 
defined ,  but  not  obst*,uete&  by  solids  m  penetration,  if?  perhaps  the 
word  to  describe  this  architecture,   Souff lot's  consciousness  of 
handling  simce  in  this  way  is  evident  in  many  of  his  remarks  and  even 
more  so  in  his  models.   For  the  columnar  theme  he  laid  the  deeors 
of  Servan&oni  and  Piranesi  under  tribute,  while  the  changes  of  level 

188  between  nave  and  aisle  suggest  a  remembrance  not  only  of  the  •  Prima 
parte  di  arehitettura  e  prospettive*  but  Jean  Francois  Blondells 
Saint  Jean  en  Greve  as  well. 

The  desifn  of  Sa trite  Genevieve  was  generally  admired,  but 
Soufflot  *&s  required  to  make  certain  alterations.   To  satisfy 
the  clergy  he  was  forced  to  add  a  small  bay  to  both  the  west  and 
eastern  awns  of  the  church  and  to  append  small  sacristies  on  either 
side  of  the  choir,   these  he  built  up  to  form  two  square-topped  bell 

189  towers,  pierced  with  round-headed  openings.  To  please  the  connoisseurs 


^ffho  considered  his  dome  an  ipnoble  affair,  he  hesitatingly  sought 
for  an  alternative,  not  reaching  his  final  solution,  howcver# 
until  1780,  the  year  of  his  death. 

The  design  of  Sainte  Genevieve  was  a  precocious  expression 
of  that  self«-conscious  antiquarian  ism  that  %ms  to  become  so  marked 
a  feature  of  the  Neo-classical  movement.   While  work  went  slowly 
ahead  on  the  foundations  of  the  church  (the  site  was  discovered  to 
be  a  disused  claywpit)  neo-classical  taste  was  promoted  by  the 
really  active  exploration  of  the  Ancient  world.   Dilettanti  and 
scholars  x>enetrated  to  classical  sites  with  increasing  frespuency. 
And  they  published  the  results  of  their  researches  in  books  that 
were  intended  to  serve  not  only  the  needs  of  scholars,  but  to 
provide  sources  of  Inspiration  for  contemporary  architects  as  well. 

When,  in  1755,  ^nekelmann  published  his  'Gedanken  ttbcr  die 
Naehmung  de  Gxiechisohen  ^erke'  m  recommending  the  study  of  Creek, 
rather  than  Ttoraan  art  -  hie  conclusions  were  based  to  a  largo  extent 
on  the  handful  of  Hellenistic  and  Greco-Roman  works  illustrated 
in  the  books  of  Bernard  de  Montfaucon  and  Caylus.  In  1752,  however, 
Bmcrasi  had  brought  out  the  first  edition  of  his  *Antiohita 
Sicilians1,  containing  a  number  of  beguiling,  if  incorrect,  en- 
gravings of  the  Doric  temples  of  Girgenti  -  t  e  second  edition  was 
printed  in  1751.   In  1755,  two  members  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti, 
Robert  ^ood  (1716  -  71)  and  James  Qawkins  (1722  -  S7)  -  the  former 


a  private  $ehtleman,  the  latter  the  son  of  a  rich  Jamaican  merchant  m 
had  issued  the  *!Hiins  of  Palmyra*  -  an  imposing  performance,  the 
result  of  three  hazardous  but  well-spent  years  In  Syria,  where  they 
travelled,  together  with  John  Bouverie,  a  friend,  who  died  on  the 
Journey  ,  and  Borra,  an  Italian  draughtsman*  who,  one  imagines,  was 
responsible  for  nost  of  the  work*  In  175?  they  published  •The  Kuins 
of  Balaee*,  which  they  had  also  found  time  to  survey,   This  year, 
as  we  have  seen,  saw  the  start  of  the  'AnticMta  d'^rcoXana*.  But 
the  marvels  of  Greek  architecture,  so  highly  praised  by  winckeljuaim, 
were  not  revealed  to  the  world  in  adequate  graphic  form  until,  in 
1758,  Julien  Ifevid  I>  "Soy  (1724  -  1805)  produced  f]jes  Guinea  des  plus 
beaux  monuments  de  la  Greee1,  with  its  engravings  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Acropolis.  The  book  was  bitterly  attacked  by  James  Stuart, 
partly  on  the  basis  of  its  inaccuracies,  but  equally  for  reasons  of 
personal  rivalry.  James  Stuart  (1713  -  88)  and  his  companion, 

190  Nicholas  Bevett  (e.  1721  *  1834)  had  preceded  Le  Hoy  to  Athens,  where 
they  arrived  after  a  long  delay  in  Venice,  on  March  33th,  1751. 

For  three  years  they  had  painstakingly  and  at  some  risk  to  themselves, 
ifteaeurod  up  the  buildings  of  that  town.   They  had  endorsed  no  less 

191  than  four  proposals  (by  Oolonel  George  Gray  in  1751,  by  Samuel  Ball 
in  1752,  by  Hawkins  and  Ifood  at  some  sli$itly  later  date,  in  London, 
and  by  Consul  Smith,  in  1753,  at  Venice)  for  the  'Antiquities  of 
Athens  •,  and  hoped  thus  to  make  a  contribution  of  outstanding 


iisportance  to  architectural  scholarship.   '  incskolrrann  himself 
awaited  their  work  with  impatience;  writing  the  introduction  to  his 

192  'iUTraerkun^en  titer   lie  Baukunst  de  Alten*  in  1760,  he  said  -  'Dieses 
werk  erwartct  man  iao  ndt  gros  em  V^rl  npen:  den  es  wird  weitl&uftiaer 
und  ausfflhrlicher  werden,  als  die  Arbeit  des  Herrn  L»  Boy  1st,  well 
Jene  so  viele  Jahre,  als  dieser  J&matc,  in  Griechenland  gewesen  sind'# 
But  ^inekeimann  w*s  to  he  disappointed*   when  the  first,  superbly 
produced  volume  of  the  'Antiquities  of  Athens1  appeared  in  1762 *  it 
was  found  to  contain  not  the  building*  of  the  Acropolis,  as  originally 
roposed,  but  the  smeller  ones  of  the  town  it self  ♦   Stuart  and  ftevett 
had  merely  enriched  the  stock  of  Greek  decorative  motifs.   They  did 
not  provide  the  material  for  a  full-scale  Greek  revival  until,  in 
1708,  they  published  the  second  volume  of  the  'Antiquities  of  Athens'* 
But  by  then  its  effect  had  been  anticipated:  D'Orvtlle's  'Sieula', 
written  in  1724,  was  finally  published  in  1764;  the  'Antiquities  of 
Ionia',  prepared  for  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  by  the  Oxonian  scholar, 
Richard  Chandler,  together  with  Pars  and  Nicholas  Hevett,  was  published 
in  two  volumes,  the  first  in  1764,  the  second  in  1797,  while  a  number 
of  works  on  the  temples  of  R&eatum  spread  a  wider  knowledge  of  Greek 

195  architecture  -  G»  M,  Dumont's  'Suite  de  plans,  coupes,  profils, 

Elevations  j^Sorae'trales  et  erspectives  des  trois  temples  antiques, 
tele  qu'ils  exists  lent  en  1750  dans  la  bourgade  de  Ifccstum*  (1764) 
based  on  Soufflot's  drawings;  Berkenhout's  'The  ruins  of  Baestum  or 


Posidonia1  (1767);  T,  Major1  s  fI«es  Huines  de  P^entum  ou  Posldonia 
flans  la  grande  Oreee'  (1768)  and  *  curiously  -  Piranesi*s  breath- 
taking enipravin^s  of  the  tables  of  Pnestura,  issued  a  few  weeks 
194  before  his  death,  in  Jlovedber  1778,  by  his  aton  Francesco.  Curiously, 
because  aome  years  earlier  Piranesl  had  presented  himself  as  a  strong 
o  x**nent  of  the  Creek  revival.  In  1761  he  produced  the  •Delia 
Ma#tLfioen«a  ea  Arehitettura  de*  ncCTarl1,  containing  two  hundred 
p&^ea  of  text  and  t&irty-eight  soagnif  leant  places,  crowded  with 
details  of  Vomm  architecture*   TMs  mis  his  first  truly  polemical 
work*  Tt  ms  directed  aminst  Le  Soy*  a  folio  and  *A  dialogue  on 
l^aste1  a  short  essay  in  praise  of  ^reek  and,  incidentally,  Gothic 
architecture  written  by  the  Scottish  painter  Alan  Ramsay  and  printed 
anonymously  in  1755,  in  'The  Invest!  ^ater'*  he  Roy  and  Banway 
believed  in  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  Creek  architecture  -  a 
concept  so  firmly  established  in  France,  that  from  Foussin  onwards 
it  is  difficult  to  find  anyone  in  opposition  to  it  -  Piranesi  on 
the  other  hand,  his  national  loyalties  strong,  set  out  to  prove 
that  classical  art  had  been  brought  to  perfection  by  the  Etruscans 
and  their  successors,  the  ttomans.   the  Cre<&8,  he  claimed,  had 
merely  indulged  in  decorative  fantasy,  while  the  Ktruseans  had 
developed  a  style  as  grand  as  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
this  theory  he  presented  with  all  the  technical  virtuosity  and 
wit  at  his  command  and  it  was  not  surprisingly  accepted  by  a  great 
many  Italian  scholars. 


Three  ymsn  lat  r  the  French  eonnoissseur  and  critic,  Hariette, 
replied  in  the  *(3as5ette  Utteraire  &e  l*Europe,«  lie  insisted,  as 
195  one  might  expect,  on  the  supremacy  of  r.reek  architecture  -  9IX  nfest 
pas  alors  aucune  production1,  he  wrote  of  the  tollAlsies  of  ancient 
Borne,  faui  ne  se  charge  df ornaments  mtperflus  et  ahsolument  hors 
d'oeuvre.  On  sacrifice  tout  au  luxe,  et  l*on  se  rend  a  la  fin 
partisan  d*un  maniere  aui  ne  tarda  pas  a  devenir  ridicule  et  barbare,» 
This,  in  turn,  -produced  a  furious  pamphlet  &n&  a  ticket  of  nine 
didactic  etching  fror*  Piranesi  in  which  he  abandoned  his  untenable 
archBeological  position,  re^eetei  the  doctrines  of  Vitruvius  and 
Lodoli  and  ventured  all  on  creative  fortius.   1h©  result,  in  the 
Parere  su  1* Architettura*  (1765)  was  a  series  of  designs  in  which 
raotif s  "borrowed  from  13fcruscan  and  Boman  sources  were  jumbled  together 
to  form  an  architecture  as  original  as  anything  in  the  •Carceri1  and 
almost  as  improbable.   Bour  years  later  he  compromised  still  further 
with  arohceolory,  showing  In  the  fT)iversi  maniei-e  dfadornari  i 
caramini,1  that  ^reek,  "Roman,  T^rusoan  and  J^yptian  forms  and,  motifs 
could  be  used  as  points  of  departure  for  the  most  wilful  and 
idiosyncratic  designs.   His  recognition  of  the  beauty  inherent  in 
the  temples  of  P?.  return  cm  hsr&ly,  therefore,  bs  regarded  as  a  volte 
face  -  archaeology  as  such  had  by  then  virtually  ceased  to  matter 
for  him* 

The  Sfcesttra  dorie  did  not  appear  in  "France  until  1778,  when 
Claude  Nicholas  Ledoux  boldly  incorporated  it  into  his  design  for  the 


interior  of  the  theatre  at  Besaneorw   A  few  years  later  (two  or       1 
three  at  the  most)  a  squat  Tuscan  order  was  used  by  Jacques  Denis       I 

198  Antoin©  for  the  portico  of  the  Convent  rle  la  Charite"  in  Paris,  and      j 
by  Alexandre  Theodore  Brongoiart  for  the  porch  and  the  cloister*       | 

l^  197  of  the  Capucins  de  la  Chaussee  d»Antin  (now  the  lycee  Condorcet)  in  I 
Paris,  But  the  consequences  of  the  published  propaganda  on  antiofue  " 
architecture  and,  In  particular,  Tinckelmann  *s  ♦ArunerJmngen  fiber  j 
die  Bankunst  der  Alten1,  issued  in  1762  -  to  be  followed  two  years  j 
later  by  his  ma^xura  opus,  the  •Gesiehte  &&r  Kunst  des  Alfcerthuma  -  j 
wore  sufficiently  clear  in  the  early  1760 's  for  critics  to  exaggerate 
and  ridicule  thcm»  I 

196      fDepuis  quolques  amies',  wrote  Crium  in  1765,  *on  a  recherche" 

les  omements  et  les  formes  antitgucs,  l»   gpfit  y  a  ®a$r*&  considerablement 
et  la  mode  est  devenue  si  gencrale  que  tout  se  fait  aujourd*hui  a 
la  rrecque*  La  decoration  interieure  et  cxterieure  des  batirrrnts,  les 
meubles,  les  etoffes,  les  bijoux  do  toute  espece,  tout  est  a  Paris  a 
la  grecque,#  Horace  '^alpole,  writing  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  on  April  9th 

199  1704,  after  his  return  from  Paris,  said  *They  are  as  formal  as  we 
were  in  Qu^en  Anne^  days,  and  believe  they  make  discoveries  when  they 
adopt  what  we  have  had  these  twenty  years.  Tor  instance,  they  begin 
to  see  beauties  in  tlie  Antique  -  everything  must  be  a  la  Grecque  * 
accordingly,  the  lace  on  their  waist-coats  is  copied  from  a  freise*   / 
Monsieur  de  Guercby,  seeing  a  Doric  fret  on  a  fender  at  Wobum,  which 

common  before  I  went  abroad,  said  to  the  Duchess  of  Bedford, 


rtCoranentJ  Madame,  vous  avea  lA  du  Grec,  sans  1©  savoir/*    The 
so-called  Greek  manner  ms  thus  often  a  frivolous  fashion,  far  removed 
from  the  noble  elassieality  of  Greek  architecture.   Cochin,  indeed, 
inclined  to  view  it  as  a  somewhat  dubious  by-product  of  the  tendency 

200  towards  revision,  evident  already  in  the  1750' s  •  •Shfin',  he  wrote 
in  his  Memoires,  ftout  le  monde  se  remit,  cu  t&oha  de  se  remettre  sur 
1a  voye  du  bon  gpust  du  sieele  precedent.   Bt  coram©  il  f  aut  que  tout 
soit  tourne  en  soubriquet  a  Baris,  on  appela  eela  de  V architecture  a 
la  greeque  et  bientdt  on  fit  Jus%u*a  des  galons  et  des  rubans  a  la 
grecque;  11  ne  resta  bon  gpust  qjufentre  les  mains  dfun  petit  norabre 
de  personne  et  devient  une  folie  entre  les  mains  des  autres*. 

Yet  l&  Boy's  *Les  fhiinea  des  plus  beaux  monuments  de  la  Grece* 
did  initiate  a  serious  interest  in  the  architecture  of  -Antiquity;  the 
possibility  of  putting  up  an  authentic-looking  Antique  structure  *  ndt 
Just  a  stylistic  conceit  -  was  widely  discussed.  Interest  centered, 
as  can  be  imagined,  on  the  problem  of  re-creating  an  Antique  temple* 
But  the  problem  was  infinitely  complicated,   Cordemoyfs  influence 
proclaimed  itself  in  a  liking  for  columnar  arrangements  in  church 

801  interiors,  Des^odets1®  lessons,  delivered  between  1719  and  1728, 

strongly  reeoanending  the  study  of  early  Christian  churches  and  basilicas, 
were  aell^reraembered.   And  laugierfs  authority  was  stem,   the  ideas 
of  these  men  were  confirmed,  moreover,  in  a  series  of  articles  published, 
anonymously,  in  the  tMsmoires  de  Trevouac1  between  October  1758  and 


202  Deoeflfber  1780.   These  articles  (there  were  ecventeen  in  all)  ware 
written  hy  the  Abbe  Maior*  known  also  as  I%re  Avril*   The  first 
seven  dealt  with  the  antiquities  of  Borne  and  Itaan  tangle  aesi^n* 
tte  next  three  were  on  early  Christian  and  gothic  churches*  then 
followed  two  articles  on  Sanota  Sophia  and  five  on  •  a  renaissance  de 
l,arehiteeture  te;recque,t  ISaior  adopts  no  new  theoretical  standpoint; 
hut  It  is  at  least  possible  that  when  these  articles  were  revised 
and  printed  together  under  the  title  •Temples  Aneiens  et  flod0rnes, 
(1774)  they  had  as  ©uoh  influence  on  the  disposition  of  late 
sixteenth  century  churches  as  Laugier's  works.  In  1764 *  David  Le 
Boy  wrote  the  fHlstolre  de  la  disposition  des  f orraes  .  • . .  des 
temples*  which  likewise  served  to  stimulate  discussion  on  church 
design.   But  it  was  Soufflotfs  ureat  church  that  provided  the  first 
model  for  Neo-classical  architects.  On  September  Qth,  1764,  the 

203  king  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  superstructure.   To  dignify 
the  occasion  Soufflot*s  projected  portico  was  set  up  in  timber 

and  canvas*  giving  to  Barls  its  first  real  impression  of  an  &ntiquc 
temple  front.   The  effect  must  have  been  enormous.  Hare  authentic- 
looking  Antique  teazle  fronts  were  illustrated  in  the  following 
"£  %o  -  Z&       jrear*  1«  the  elftith  volume  of  J.F.  de  Neufforgefs  #Hecueil 

elementaire  de  ^aToMt^^^^^1  -  which  started  to  come  out  in 
17S7  and  continued  until  1777*  progressively  changing  in  character 
under  the  influence  of  the  works  of  Hranesi  -  and  In  34.  J.  I^yrets 


•IdLvre  a* Architecture •  published  in  1785,  a  "book  of  compelling 
interest  which  illustrated  at  once  how  a  knowledge  of  Antique 
architecture  could  he  assimilated  and  subordinate*!  to  the  Neo-classical 
ideal*   But  it  was  the  ortioo  of  $oufflot#s  church  that  created  the 
strongest  impact.   Yet  it  was  not  the  sanction  for  more  and  more 
accurate  archaeological  reconstruction  alone  that  makes  Ste. 
Cencvleve,  and  its  portico  in  particular,  so  important  in  the  history 
of  the  Neo-classical  movement*   the  church  embodies  in  an  extra* 
ordinary  way  another  aspect  of  the  movement  *  an  insistence  on 
structural  refinement,  almost  as  characteristic  of  late  eighteenth 
century  architecture  in  France  as  the  stress  on  Antique  precedent. 
Sainte  Genevieve  is  indeed  the  oataolyst  of  all  activity  and 
discussion  on  building  techniques  in  the  late  eighteenth  end  even 
the  early  nineteenth  century. 
304      During  the  first  half  of  the  ei$iteenth  century,  neither  in 
what  is  now  called  architecture,  nor  in  what  is  called  engineering 
was  there  any  school  of  technical  knowledge,   Bwr  really  intricate 
engineering  feats  or  even  great  bridges  had  been  undertaken  since 
the  Middle  A|?es#   Arc  itects  trained  by  apprenticeship  learned  what 
little  they  could  about  construction  from  their  masters  and  relied 
for  the  most  part  on  the  traditional  knowledge  of  masons  and 
carpenters,  fast-bound  by  precedent.  But  with  the  development  of 
a  rational  architectural  doctrine  some  ability  to  work  out  an  entire 
theoretically  before  putting  it  in  hand  was  required. 


Technical  questions,  therefore,  began  to  assume  a  new  importance. 
Jacques  Francois  Blondel  gjave  a  r  repressive  emphasis  to  the  problems 
of  construction  in  his  architectural  school  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century  and  a  number  cf  books  were  published  at  this  period  dealing 
with  building  techniques  -  Belarus' s  •  "raits1  de  Construction,  (1727)  • 

205  ^Teaier^  fThecrie  et  Pratique  de  la  Coui^e  des  Pierre*1?  in  its 
early  hi$ily  complex  edition  (1737  »  1709)  and  in  its  later,  more 
readily  understood  format  (1747)  -  and  Deran&'o  seventeenth  century 
work  V Architecture  dec  Voltes',  which  was  reprinted  both  in  1743  and 
1755.  Tet  for  any  task  outside  the  ranee  of  common  building  practice, 
any  task  requiring  special  resource  and  ingenuity,  a  greater  authority 
was  required* 

Towards  the  end  of  Louis  XJV's  reign  certain  architect*  turned 
away  from  architecture  itself  and  gave  a  new  crophasis  to  tlie  study 
of  engineering   Their  activities  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Oorps 

206  des  Bonts  et  Chaussees,  an  independent  but  not  exclusive  body. 
Boffrand,  for  instance,  was  at  one  time  'ingenieur-en-ehef.  •  But 
not  until  1747  were  engineers  given  any  specialized  training*  2h 
that  year  rudaine,  ne^ly-appointed  director  of  the  Corps,  founded 
the  'Boole  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees.  •   Its  first  director  was  J.H. 

207  Perronet  (1708-1794)  a  man  of  some  influence  in  the  architectural 
world*  He  was  the  son  of  a  Sarins  guard.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Beausire, 
architect  of  the  Petit  Jtont.  But  he  soon  surpassed  his  master  in 
structural  skill.  In  1757  he  wa  made  •.**ous-ln|?feiieur  de  la 
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Generalite  d'Alengon';  two  years  later  he  was  appointed  Hngeiiieur- 
en-chef,   He  rebuilt  and  restored  a  number  of  churches  in  that  area, 
being  responsible  in  particular  for  the  choir  and  elocktower  of  the 
cathedral  at  Aleneon*   But  he  won  his  fane  as  a  bridgs-^Tuilder. 
Re  constructed  eleven  great  "bridges  in  France  -  including  the  Bant 
de  Neuilly  and  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  -  and  one  in  Hussia;  all  of 
%*»hieh  show  an  unusual  and  highly  developed  sense  of  structural 
precision  and  enonoii$r.  He  brought  something  of  the  art  of  the 
Swiss  watchmaker  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  bridge-building.   And 
it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  his  rare  structural  mastery 
was  admired  and  even  envied  by  conteimx>rary  architects  -  and  by 
Soufflot  in  particular.   ^**  the  activities  of  the  J3cole  des  Bsnts 
et  Chausseee  were  not  without  effect  in  architectural  circles, 

203  Around  the  midule  of  the  century  the  Academy,  overcoming  the 

embarrassment  of  the  architectural  profession,  gave  increaaed  attention 
to  the  mechanics  of  architecture*   Arciiiteets  became  more  and  more 

f.09  concerned  with  structural  techniques*   Soufflot  and  Oontant  dflvry 
studied  the  problems  of  construction  assiduously*   Soufflot,  as 
we  have  seen,  built  the  quays  and  the  en3>ankraents  of  X#on*  Both 

210  men  eiperimented  *,vith  J*  B,  Tranque's  special  favourite  -  fla  vo&te 
a  la  ^0^31110^  *  a  steely  constructed  flat  brick  vault  J  Contant 
d*Ivry  using  fvoutes  a  la  Boussillon1  in  1747  for  the  Abbaye  de 
Penteyrent,  Fteris,  and  a  few  years  later  for  the  Marichal  de  B^lle 
Islete  chateau  at  T&zy  (T\tre);   Soufflot  Incorporating  them,  in 


X  Viz- 
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211  1*756,  in  the  sacristy  of  Notre  Dams.  f0n  a  adopteV  wrote  Pierre 

212  P&tte  In  1705,  of  the  renewed  interest  in  "building  construction* 
•I'usaiPje  fort  ancien  dans  le  Ttoussilon,  de  former  les  planchers  en 
briques,  one  Von  a  emploiees  avec  sueces,  a  1 'Abbeys  Royals  de 
Penthemont  et  au  tre'sor  de  Hotre  Dame*.  But  Soufflot 's  and  Contant 

til  d,Ivryfs  real  contributions  came  m  as  Batte  recognised  -  in  their 
church  designs.  Both  men  sou^it  there  to  refine  the  art  of  lauil&ing 
construction  and  to  reduce,  as  far  as  possible,  the  mass  of  masonry 
used  in  their  structures*   The  Madeleine  was  a  conception  of 
considerable  daring.  Its  dome,  poised  on  four  clusters  of  columns 
was  supported  by  buttresses  flying  over  the  open  space  of  the  centre 
to  be  stabilised,  in  turn,  by  the  mass  of  the  masonry  forming  the 
four  sacristies  in  the  corners  of  the  crossing*   And  throughout 
the  church  elegant  columns  were  used  as  supports.   At  Sainte 
Genwvieve  Soufflot  developed  this  columnar  theras  with  even  greater 
authority,  thou$i,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  less  structural  daring* 
Yet  it  was  Soufflot1  s  church  that  provoked  the  most  controversy.  For 
when  Contant  d'lvry  died  in  1777  his  ohurch  was  scarcely  started  and 
its  design  was  drastically  altered  by  his  successor  and  pupil 

214  Couture.  The  foundations  of  Sainte  Genevieve  were  carefully  laid. 
Soufflot  studied  the  stones  of  the  He  de  Prance  and  constructed 
machines  to  measure  their  breaking  stresses.  3h  tftme  1760  he  even 
copied  out  a  report  on  the  building  stones  of  Baris,  prepared  in 
1678  for  Colbert.   Oertainly,  Soufflot 'S  unfailing  attention 


215  well-known  to  his  contaraporar5.es  -  fljes  precautions  que  l*on  apjx>rte 
pour  la  parfaite  execution  de  ee  monument  doivent  le  rewire  Atprnal,' 
-wrote  Pierre  Patte  in  1765,  Yet  there  ^re  evidently  some  doubts  as 
to  the  possibility  of  supporting  the  complex  system  of  vaults  and  the 
tone  of  the  crossing ,  in  particular,  on  elegr.nfc  columns  and  light- 
piers.   For  in  the  et*rly  1760 fs»  Soufflot  and  his  circle  conducted 
what  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  concerted  aswspe&.&i  to  convince  the 

216  members  of  the  Academy  of  the  practicability  of  the  construction; 

they  presented  a  series  of  structurally  elegant  churches  to  the  Academy 
for  consideration*  On  March  2nd,  1781,  Scufflot  discussed  the  church 
Cp   of  St,  A^ostino,  in  PiaeensK*.,  built  in  1$69  by  the  i\bb&te  Bagarotti, 
On  December  22nd,  1781,  he  delivered  a  Memoire  on  a  winber  of  Gothic 
churches  -  a  Mfenoire  that  he  had  read  twenty  years  earlier  to  the 
Academy  at  X#on  -  stressing  the  li$*tness  of  Gothic  construction.  On 
Fi&rjary  1st,  1762,  he  presented  the  drawings  of  P3rronet  for  the 
choir  of  the  college  church  at  Mantes  -  a  half-aothio  affair.   Then, 
in  November  of  the  same  year,  he  submitted  a  set  of  measured  drawings 

217  of  Sant  Ajcpstino,  sent  in  by  his  pupil  ftnnemond  T^tltot  (1727  »  1001)  - 
a  disciple  likewise  of  Caylus  at  whose  instigation,  in  1753,  he  was 
appointed  architect  to  the  Duke  of  Farina  and  for  whom  he  built  a 

few  years  later  the  'shuroh  of  San  Libori^  at  Colorno,  near  Parma, 
This  church  was  clearly  influenced  by  current  French  thought.  Early 
in  December  1762  Le  Jolivet,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  AcadecRQr, 
sent  in  a  series  of  drawings  of  TJdtre  Dame  de  Di^on  -  a  thirteenth 


century  church  fcfeat  Soufflot  had  measured  up  year©  before  in 
connection  with  his  llemoire  on  I othic  architecture.   And  it 
appropriately  Soufflot,  together  with  Moreau,  who  was  asked  to  make 
a  report  on  "both  the  construction  of  this  church  and  that  of  Sant 

218  Ajgastino.  On  December  20th  1762  the  two  raen  hade  their  report. 
They  stressed,  as  can  be  imagined,  the  extreme  lightness  of  thm 
structures  and  suggested,  in  consequence,  that  a  serious  recon~ 
sideration  of  the  usually  accepted  margins  of  safety  be  adopted* 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  accumulated  effect  of  this  propaganda 
served  to  reassure  the  Academy.   work  proceeded  on  Sainte  Genevieve 
with  the  full  support  of  its  members.   The  one  importunate  critic 

219  Desboeufa  de  Saint  Laurent  who  dared  to  cast  dcwbt  on  9oufflot,s 
abilities,  both  as  an  engineer  and  a  desi&ier,  in  a  Memoire  written 
in  1765,  was  ru  ely  rebuked  by  the  Academy.  He  continued  his 
attacks,  however,  and  even  reposed  an  alternate  scheme.  But  by 
1768  the  walls  of  Sainte  Genevieve  had  reached  the  level  of  the 
entablature  under  Soufflot's  direction  and  Soufflot  was  about  to 
shoulder  his  greatest  statical  problems  when  a  new  and  more 
formidable  adversary  appeared  -  Pierre  Pattc. 

Ifctte  was  a  bitter  man.   A  pwpil  of  Boffrand  •  whose  biography 
hr  wrote  m  and  later  Le  Gamus,  he  had  turned  from  architecture  to 
engraving.  He  prepared  several  plates  for  Blondelfs  f Architecture 
Pranoaise1  in  1752  and  two  years  later  was  selling  copies  of  plates 
from  Plranesi,s  •Prima  Parte  di  Arohitettura1 ;  but  he  was  probably 


best  know!  for  his  work  on  the  T^eyelopeVliei  for  vAiioh  he  directed 
the  engravings*  Tn  1759,  horajver,  he  quarrelled  furiously  with  the 
editors  of  the  8neyelop£die.  In  the  followin  year  he  took  charge  of 
the  engravings  for  the  Acadimie  des  Sciences' s  great  publication 
•Description  des  Arts  et  Metiers*,   But  his  finest  achievement  ma 
the  'Monumens  eriges  a  la  Gloire  de  I/mis  XV1  Issued  in  1765.  This 
-work  gave  evidence  of  an  awakened  interest  in  town-planning* 
architecture  and  in  the  mechanics  of  architecture*  R*ttc  praised 
there,  as  we  have  seen,  the  structural  elegance  of  the  buildings  of 
both  Soufflot  and  Content  d'lvry  and  lie  engraved  the  Madeleine  In 
three  magnificent  plates*  He  confirmed  his  newHfound  interest  In 
structure  in  1767,  in  an  article  in  the  Annee  Idtteraire  in  which  he 
viciously  attacked  Parisian  contractors,  and  developed  it,  two  years 
later,  in  his  'Memoires  sur  les  Qbjets  les  plus  Importans  de 
I1  Architecture*,  a  work  which  showed,  as  his  contemporaries  agreed, 
that  he  was  not  lacking  In  a  sound  knowledge  of  building  construction* 
In  1761  he  had  been  made  architect  to  the  Due  de  Deux  Pants,  for  whom 
and  for  whose  successor,  he  put  up  several  buildings;  the  only  one 
of  any  consequence,  however,  was  a  church  at  Balbec,  bepwn  in  1774* 
Fatte  was  desirous,  therefore,  of  obtaining  fresh  and  challenging 
commissions,   Around  1766  he  asked  Soufflot,  as  GontrSleur  des 
B&tlments  du  Hoi  in  Paris,  to  appoint  him  inspector  of  the  work  at 
the  Madeleine*   Soufflot,  however,  refused*  Bitte  turned  then  to 
Saint  Sulpiee.   m  December  1767  he  prepared  the  first  of  his 


for  the  completion  of  the  portico,  along  the  lines  suf rested 
by  Servandoni  in  1742,  In  the  following  month  he  submitted  another, 
i&Lgtitly  altered,  schome  to  the  Academy  for  approval*  But  though  the 
members  of  the  Academy  approved  hie  schemes  in  March  17$8,  they 
tactlessly  appointed  Oudot  de  Maclaurin  to  carry  them  out,  F  tte  was 
furious.  He  appealed  to  Soufflot,  who  wrote  in  turn  to  Marigny, 
reeopnisln^  the  Justie*-  of  Battels  complaint  b;t  pointing  out,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  Academy  to 
rescind  its  decision,  Oudot  de  Maclaurin  remained  in  charge  of  the 
work,  Patte,  suspecting  that  Soufflot  had  not  given  him  his  fullest 
support,  became  from  that  time  an  implacable  enemy  of  the  great 
architect.   And  Soufflot  shrewdly  assessed  Mm  as  a  dangerous  pronent: 
he  sought  at  once  to  reconcile  him,   When,  in  the  following  year,  he 
heard  that  Jfette  was  preparing  to  go  to  London  with  N.  H,  Jardin, 
architeot  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  in  order  to  measure  up  St,  B  ulfs, 
he  thought  that  an  opportunity  had  presented  itself  to  win  him  over, 
Tte  aoupfrt  a  meeting.  Fatte  declined  all  Soufflot *s  invitations  at 
first;  but  finally  consented  to  dine  with  him.  He  was  rewarded 
with  an  introduction  to  William  Chamb  ra,  then  the  chief  ornament  of 
the  architectural  profession  in  London,  But  at  the  same  time  Fatte 
was  persuaded  to  take  in  his  party  one  of  Soufflot* 8  pupils,  ^ftoche, 
who  was  to  measure  up  St,  Baul*s  on  9oufflot*s  account.  Tor  3oufflot 
was  then  uneasily  seeking  a  solution  for  the  mu©h-critieiaed  dome 
of  Sainte  Genevieve, 


The  journey,  undertaken  in  April  1769,  was  of  extreme  in^ortanee 
for  the  future  of  Soufflot's  great  church.  In  the  first  place  there  can 

221  !•  »»  doubt  that  the  final  design  for  his  dome,  published  a  few  years 
later,  was  directly  derived  from  that  of  ^fcen's  cathedral.  In  the 
second  place,  S=attefs  study  of  St,  Bsiulfs  convinced  him  that  the  four 
piers  then  being  built  at  Salnte  Genevieve  would  not  support  the  dsas 
that  Soufflot  had  planned,   A  few  weeks  after  his  return  from  London 
Patte  wrote  his  famous  fMemoire  sur  la  construction  du  Bdme  proJet6 
pour  oouronner  I'efclise  de  Sainte-Genevieve  •,  His  shattering  analysis 
was  not  part  of  a  sound  mathematical  argument,  but  was  based  rather 
on  empirical  observations  trotted  out  to  support  a  belief,   Within 

a  #ew  months  the  most  celebrated  of  eighteenth  century  architectural 
(parrels  had  flared  up*   The  whole  of  the  architectural  world  was 
divided,  Marlfmy  chose  to  remain  impartial.  But  the  other  members 

222  of  Soufflot  fs  circle  all  rose  to  suprori  him  with  a  horde  of  Memoires 

223  and  pamphlets  -  erronet  wrote  in  the  Mereure  de  France;  B,  Gauthey 
(1732  -  1906),  h  s  pupil,  wrote  an  excellent  •Bflemoire  sur  lfa  plication 
des  principes  de  la  mecanique  a  la  construction  des  voutca  et  des 
dflmes*  and  convincingly  illustrated  Soufflot1  s  ideas  in  the  envieoB 
church  that  he  built  at  G1vry  in  1770,  Cochin,  Couture  and,  perhaps, 

224  I«e  Camus  de  Meaieres  wrote  anonymous  pamphlets  on  Soufflpt's  behalf, 
(Mjas  awl  the  Abbft  Maior  upheld  him  in  their  writings;  even  astronomers 
and  mathematicians,  Pinisre,  Montulea  and  the  Abbe  Bossut  testified  in 
his  favour.   And  Soufflot  himself  sought  to  justify  his  design;  he 


wrote  reaamirinray  to  Marijsny  and  he  described  his  models  to  the 
Academy  -  Sant  Apostino  at  Fia<r>nsa;  San  Carlo  al  Corso  at  Some; 
the  Gapella  della  Santa  Sin&one  at  Turin,  by  Guarinij  Banta  Maria 
dalla  Salute  *n  Venice,  and  various  Gothic  churches,  among  thera  St, 
Niaier  in  I#on.   The  fuss  and  intrigue  continued  for  years.  But  If 
the  world  of  architecture  was  sharply  divided  on  the  issue,  it  was 
unequally  divided.   The  doctrine  that  R*tte  upheld  was  cautious, 
provincial  and  uninspiring?  it  stood  almost  in  relation  of  first 
cousin  to  thr  rationalism  of  Soufflot  and  his  friends  and  seemed 
therefore  to  the  members  of  the  Academy  susceptible  of  destruction. 
Patte  asserted  that  empirical  knowledge  was  of  prime  importance  in 
the  formulation  of  structural  principles.   Soufflot,  Perronet,  Gauthey 
and,  lafc-r,  Jean  Baptiste  Rondelet  (1734  -  1829),  Soufflot* s  favourite 
puril,  stressed  rather  the  developiaoit  of  an  abstract  theory  based  on 
mathematical  calculation  and  experiment.   They  built  machines  to 
measure  the  comiresaive  strengths  of  stones  and  conceived  a  museum, 
with  a  laboratory,  ushere  the  nature  and  property  of  materials  isd^it 
be  studied.   And  they  oo-ordimted  and  interpreted  their  results 
Intellectually  with  formulae  and  mathematical  logic  It  was  small 
won<3er,  therefore,  that  the  Academy  inclined  to  prefer  Soufflot^ 
brand  of  rationalism  and  to  accept  his<3esi#u*  for  Sainte  Genevieve. 
Bfcr  1774  Soufflot1  s  battle  seemed  won.   The  Oomte  dfAagiviller# 
who  succeeded  Marigny  as  •Directeur  Centrals  des  Mtiraents?  firmly 
suppressed  all  further  discussion  on  Sainte  Genevieve.   The  drum 


of  the  dome  was  started*  But  In  1776  ,  two  of  the  four  nain  piers 
were  found  to  he  ©racking,  am  to  Ite%tft*a  delight  dVtnrdvill'  x- 
was  ohlige5  to  set  up  a  coTrsnission  of  enquiry;   Soufflot  was  vindicated} 
the  fault  was  found  to  lie  Ir.  bad  workmanship.   Defiantly,  he  issued  a 
design  for  an  even  mnre  imposing  dome.  Ml  h3  s  trittmph  was  to  be 
ephemeral.  Vor  there  were  serious  faults  in  the  construction  of 
225  the  il^rs.   The  MpfMMl  facec  were  bu?lt  of  a  harder  «r-&  stronger 

stone  than  the  core,  causing  unequal  stresses,  flflA  the  exposed  ^ol«ts 
wwre  made  finer  -  with  much  le*J  mertar  -  than  these  on  the  inside, 
increasing  further  the  Irregularity  of  subsidence.   And  Patte  was 
beginning  to  arpreciate  these  defects.  At  1777  he  unce  again  presented 
his  case  agjsdnst  Salnte  Genevieve  and  his  analysis  was  on  this  occasion 
wore  scrupulous  and  convincing   *£he  work  in  which  he  presented  his 
ease,  moreover,  a<Med  considerably  to  its  authority  -  the  'Coura 
d'Architecture'  by  J,  F#  Blondel,  the  last  two  volumes  of  which  were 
written  and  published  lr/  Eatte  in  1777  and  1778. 

These  books  dealt  with  constriction.   And  Patte *s  study, 
infinitely  more  thorough  than  any  tliat  blondel  htessolf  could  have 
undertaken,  was  immediately  recooydsed  as  a  contribution  of  the 
highest  importance  to  architecture.  It  established  him  as  an 
authority  on  construction  tmd   sJiowed  that  he  excel! otf  in  a  fowled®* 
of  building  techniques:  he  described  all  kinds  cf  building  materials; 
he  explained  in  detail  the  la-ing  of  foundations,  the  building  of 
walls  and  vaults  and  roofs.  Tie  ventured  to  recommend  the  use  of 


such  materials  as  pisc-de-terre  and  cast-iron;  thouie*i  iron,  he 
streamed,  permissible  as  a  structural  material  -  for  the  columns  of 

226  a  hot-house,  for  instance  -  was  to  be  used  with  great  caution  -  'le 

227  fer  ne  cV?vroit  jamais  etre  employe  cbns  une  eVlifiee  eowne  \m  agent 
principal;  il  faut  s'en  servir  seulement  oomme  d*un  raoyen  precaSTe1* 
Re  dealt  with  plurabinp  and  cisterns  and  cess-pits*  He  reprinted 
articles  from  the  building  code  and  described  the  manner  of  making  an 
accurate  estimate*  His  work  is  full  of  sound,  rraetical  advice 
suggestive  of  years  of  experience  and  thought.  But  he  scoffs  to  have 
formulated  no  new  doctrine  on  the  basis  of  his  knowledge*  His  aesthetic 

228  is  that  of  Blondel  -  *0n  doit1,  he  wrote,  #a  M»  M*  Servandoni,  Cartaud, 
Boffrand  et  a  tjuelques  uns  de  nos  reilleurs  architeotes  qui  ne 
s'etoient  pas  laisses  entratner  par  le  torrent  de  la  mode,  le  retour 
du  bon  gout**  though  it  is  fair  to  add  that  the  interiors  illustrated 
by  Patte  are  far  more  severe  than  those  shown  by  B^ondelU 

Batte's  special  province  was  building  construction.  His  heroes 
were  Fresier  and  Wren  -  *le  premier  des  constructeurs  modernes'  * 

229  *$on  styl^  d* architecture •,  he  wrote,  fest  quelquefois  peu  correct? 

230  a  lfexemple  des  hommes  de  £enle,  il  n^£lipeait  volontiers  les  details, 
et  ne  cherchait  qu'a  plaire  par  le  bel  effet  de  la  masse  totale  de  sea 
edifices;  mais  de  merae  que  1'on  va  en  Italic  et  en  Orece  pour  4tudler 
les  belles  proportions  et  les  ordonnances  d,architecture  des  monuments 
antiques;  il  faudrait  aller  en  Angleterre  pour  etudier  la  construction 
des  idifices  de  Wr*en»  pour  apprendre  a  raisonner  cette  partie,  et  a 
ne  point  operer  au  hastard,  eomme  lfon  fait  commteeraent, '   3oufflot,  if 
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gSL  we  are  to  Judge  by  hie  Memoirs  on  St,  Mary-le~Bow,  read  to  the  Academy  ^ 
on  July  2nd  1770,  would  have  endorsed  thla  statement*  Indeed  Ba  tefs 
outlook  was  in  many  ways  not  unlike  that  of  Soufflot,   The  last  two 
voluaes  of  the  'Gouts*  are  indeed  an  analysis  of  architecture  exi/ressivw 
of  a  faith  in  economy  of  means  and  a  refinement  of  structural  forma, 
But  the  empirioal  tsdst  that  Fatte  gave  to  his  rationalism  served, 
of  necessity,  to  set  him  in  qpposition  to  Soufflot  and  his  circle  of 
theorizing  friends, 

Patte  continued  therefore  to  attack  the  construction  of  Salnte 
Genevieve,  Be  alarmed  d#itogivil3j3r  and  he  caused  Soufflot  considerable 
discomfort  in  the  ensuing  years.  Yet  when  Soufflot  died  in  August 
1730  dfAngiviller  appointed  as  his  successors  his  pupils*  BreMon,  J.  B, 
Bondelet  and  Soufflot~le~Roraai*u   Bondclet  at  once  assumed  control. 
He  completed  the  main  portico,  the  vaults  of  the  nave  and  the  transepts 
and  supervised  the  construction  of  the  dome.  By  1790  the  church  was 
virtually  complete.  But  in  the  following  year,  at  the  instigation  of 

232  Quatremere-de-Quincy  (1755  -  1849),  a  classical  scholar  and  archaeologist, 
a  series  of  alterations  were  started  which  were  to  change  the  character 
of  Sainte  Genevieve  enormously  m  and  even  its  name,  for  thenceforth 
the  building  became  known  as  the  fantheon.   The  towers  at  the  east  end 
were  removed,  the  windows  filled  in  and  the  sculptures  in  the  pediment 
altered.   The  result  was  a  structure  far  more  severe  and  correct  in 
the  neo-classical  sense  hrn  any  envisaged  by  Soufflot.  Yet  it  is 
"=S2;   Quatremer e-de-Quincy * s  impress  that  is  today  too  readily  recognised 
as  the  essence  of  Soufflot1 •  style. 
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Towards  the  ©ml  of  the  century  the  fftftfS  were  found  once  again 
235  to  "be  in  danger  of  collapse  and  the  old  controversy  flared  up,  Souff lot's 
old  host  rose  to  his  defence,   Thou^i  it  was  Bandelet  who  defended  him 
most  successfully.  Batte  &Leefully  suggested  that  the  dome  he  removed. 
But  he  in  turn  ma  attacked  by  C.  F,  Viel  de  Saint  Maux  (1745  -  1819)  , 
a  pupil  of  Ghalgrin,  who  had  definite  and  rather  autocratic  ideas  of  his 
own,  He  printed  a  wwitoer  of  tracts  on  the  subject  of  the  dome,  most 
of  which  were  included  in  his  'Prinoipes  de  lfOrdonnance  et  de  la 
Construction  deo  Bailments' ,  published  between  1797  and  1814,  Other 

234  architects,  too,  put  forward  their  proposals:  Antoine,  %   La  Barre, 
Vauaoyer,  C,  M,  DeXagardette,  C.  De  WailTy,  A.  J.  B*  G,  Gisers,  Ohalgrin 
and  others  wrote  pamphlets  and  papers  -  for  all  went  eager  to  obtain  so 
important  a  commission.   Rondelet  was,  however,  appointed  in  1806  to 
restore  the  Pantheon  by  increasing  the  sise  of  its  piers  -  a  task  he  )S 
completed  with  $reat  understanding*   For  Hondelet  was  the  true  heir  to 
Soufflot,  He  completed  many  of  his  buildings  and,  as  we  shall  seet 
carried  the  tradHion  of  Mo  teaching  ri^ht  into  the  nineteenth  century  - 

235  fLe  Sieur  Bondelet*,  Soufflot  declared,  fa  tout  mon  secret,  Je  le  re|$arde 
comroo  un  autre  moi  meme,  * 


Soufflot1  a  rational  aesthetic  dominated  architecture  in  the  late 
^i^jteenth  century,  No  architect  in  France,  however  retiring,  however 
reactionary,  can  have  been  unaware  of  the  jrobleras  with  which  he  was 
coping  and  of  the  solutions  which  he  proposed.  His  works  were  known 
to  all,   /nd  his  ideas  were  increasingly  aec  pted  and  developed  with 
a  ruthless  logic  by  the  architects  of  the  youniser  generation;  so  that, 


by  the  end  of  the  century  his  buildings  were  hardly  admissible  as 
S36  satisfactory  expressions  of  his  teachings.  In  the  mi&lle  years  of 
the  century,  however,  his  buildings  were  often  imitated  and  even 
copied  by  enthusiastic  admirers.  It  is  tempting,  therefore  - 
perhaps  a  little  too  tempting  -  to  associate  the  designs  of  three 
important,  initiatory  works  of  the  Neo-classical  movement  with 
Soufflot  -  Hi  !§ymphorien  at  Ifcntreuil,  St.  touis  at  St.  Ctermain-en-- 
Laye  and  the  most  famous  of  late  sixteenth  century  churches,  St. 
Philippe  du  Ttoule.   All  three  have  a  basil leal  plan  not,  it  seems, 
unlike  that  proposed  In  1754,  hy  Soufflot,  for  the  cathedral  of 
Bonnes. 
5,4,       Saint  Philippe  du  ffcmle  -ms  designed  by  Jean  Francois  Thlrese 
257  Chalgrin  (17S9  -  1811).   Chalgrin  wss  for  a  short  time  Servandoni^ 
pupil?  he  worked  then  for  U   A.  &orlot  and  E.  L.  Boullee  and  in 
1758,  at  the  a&e  of  nineteen,  performed  the  feat  of  winning  the 
Grand  Prix.  IV*  left  the  following  year  for  Borne,  from  inhere  he 
corresponded  with  Soufflot.  On  May  9th,  1763,  he  left  Borne,  flack 
in  Paris  he  was  appointed  Ihspecteur  des  Travaux  de  la  Ville  end 
charj3»d  by  Louis  Phelipeaux,  Oomte  de  5)t#  morentin  m  later  aio 
de  la  Vrilllere  -  Hinistre  de  la  Maison  du  !fc>i,  to  prepare  designs 
fbr  Saint  Philippe  dn  ftoule*   The  first  project  ms  probably  done 
in  1764,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  Peyrefs  •tdvre  df Architecture • 
published  in  the  following  year.  But  the  site  was  not  acquired  until 
May  1767,  and  the  Academy  not  asked  to  approve  the  plans  until  August 


1768.      WMrtt  was  hegun  within  the  next  four  ywm$  but  only  in  1774 
did  the  Carat©  de  Provence  -  brother  of  Louis  XDT  and  future  Louis  XVIII  - 
lay  the  foundation  stone  of  the  church.     It  wis  consecrated  an  April 
SQth,  1784. 

the  arrogant  novelty  of  the  design  of  St.  Biillpgpe  au  Jtoule  was 
thus  not  fully  i appreciated  until  late  in  the  1780*8.    But  it  was  at 

238  once  Hseussed  and  admired.      The  plan  is  basilical,  with  an  a#ae  and 
free-standing  columns.       'j?he  columns  carry  an  entablature  which  in  turn 
supports  a  deeply  coffered  tunnel-vault.       The  arranjserarnt,  the  natural 
inference  is,  derives  tvcm  an  early  Christian  "basilica.     But  this 
e^l&n&tion  is  altogether  too  partial.      Cordmoy^  and  Laugier's  ideas 
are  eowniemorated  in  St.  H&lippe  du  Stoule,  and  even  Balladio,  Quatxeufere 
de  Quiney  Has  suggested,  is  laid  under  tribute.       1!hou#*  it  is  fair  to 
add  that  the  Venetian  insisted  on  the  use  of  free-standing  columns  only 
in  his  domestic  works;     neither  in  3.  C*iorglo  Jfeggiore  nor  in  t*;* 
fleden  t>re  did  he  incopporate  either  the  basilica!  plan  or  the  free- 
standing columns  of  the  nave  of  St,  Philippe  <hi  Boole;      Chalprin  could, 
however,  have  borrowed  the  arc  of  isolated  columns  in  his  apse  from  the 
Be&entore.    But  this  motif  was  not  unknown  in  the  north  of  France  and 

239  in  the  old  flays  Bas#  **°m  where  Ohalgrin  seems  to  have  taken  a  number 
of  features.       the  basilica!  plan  was  exemplif  ftfll  in  that  area  in  the 
traditional  Mallenkirchen,  several  of  which  had  arcs  of  free-standing 
columns  around  their  altars  -  a  rcotif  developed  from  the  Gothic* 
fimbulatory.      And  the  coffered  tunnel-vault,  so  singular  a  feature  at 


Chal^rin's  church  -  a  feature  without  parallel  In  the  christian 
240  basilicas  of  Italy  *  had  been  used  In  1615,  In  the  Jesu't  church  of 
341  St,  Oharles  Borromee,  at  Anvers;  in  Notre  Dame  dlH&nswyek  at  Valines, 
likewise  a  seventeenth  century  church;  and  more  recently  in  St*  Jacques 
sur  Ceudenberg  at  Brussels.   While  recognising  the  influence  of  early 
basilicas  on  the  design  of  St,  Jfcilippe  du  Soule,  it  does  therefore  seem 
neoessary  to  emphasise  equally,  that  of  the  churches  of  the  north.  How 
far  the  pattern  of  their  design  is  evident  in  Cfoalgrin*s  work  is 
242  apparent  in  comparing  the  interiors  of  St,  Fhiiippe  du  Houle  and  the 
church  of  Bonne  I'Hsperanee  at  Binche  -  one  of  the  most  recent  and  roost 
sophisticated  of  the  northern  churches,  fi&&  one  that  was  influenced 
in  turn,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Barisian  theories.   The  church  of  Bonne 
lfe$>$rance  is,  however,  no  more  than  a  variation  of  the  iHallenkirehen, 
theme,  with  all  its  values  of  mass,  spacing  and  linear  texture 
inherited  from  the  Middle  A&es,   St,  Philippe  au  Boule  is  an  advanced 
Ueo-classioal  work?  it  has  a  coherency  and  a  feeling  for  classical 
unity;  it  is  stern,  stark  and  heavy,  with  a  frontispiece  of  four 
ftiaean  columns  carrying  an  over-si rplified  entablature  and  a  low 
pediment  of  •Antique*  character,  It  was  at  once  successful,  and  is 
even  today  accounted  a  masterpiece;  thou#  it  has  "been  twice  modified  - 
by  Godde,  who  added  the  Chapelle  de  la  Vier(Bje  in  1946  -  by  Baltard 
who  built  the  Chapelle  des  Cetechismes  in  1853, 

The  basilicas  of  Montreuil  and  St,  Germain-en-Laye,  though    ^ 
projected  concurrently  with  St,  Fhilippe  du  Poule,  have  received 
than  their  $usfc  reward  of  recognition  and  f  raise;  partly 


because  they  are  ltsser  partes  but,  equally,  because  they  are  leas 
well-knTwn.   ttie  tfMNfc  f  St.  %mphorien  at  Montreull,  in  Versailles, 
hbs  designed  by  %   F.  Trou&rd  (1729  -  97);  that  of  St.  talis  at  St. 
Germaii>n»HLay©  by  N.  &  POtain  (1713?  m  1796?). 

243  Srouard  was  a  pupil  of  fcoriot.  In  1753,  at  the  a$e  of  twenty^four, 
he  mm  the  Grand  Prix.  Be  travelled  to  Borne  in  the  autumn  of  the  following 
year.  On  his  return  he  worked  at  Versailles,  where  he  was  responsible 

for  the  barracks  of  the  Gardes  Franfaises  and  other  large  but  un- 
remarkable buildings.  In  1764  he  designed  St.  %mpborien*  It  is  a 
simple  basilica,  with  a  semi*eircular  apse  and  a  M^v-ceilinpd  nave 
lined  with  free-standing  columns.  1!he  west  front  has  three  doors 
surmounted  by  bas-relief  panel**,  screened  by  a  heavy  portico  of  four 
tuscan  columns  supporting  an  entablature  and  a  high-sloping,  unadorned, 
pediment.   Oonsecrated  in  1770,  the  church  is  surprisingly  severe  in 
style  and  must,  one  imagines,  have  created  a  considerable  impression 

244  on  those  who  saw  it.  K.  M.  Bstain  is  a  more  enigmatic  figure  than 
Trouard.  Extravagantly  praised  by  Cochin,  Soufflot  and  MariOTr,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  fulfilled  his  early  promise.   Certainly,  his 
contribution  to  the  development  of  architecture  was  modest.   Winner  of 
the  Grand  Prix  in  1738,  he  worked  In  Rome  until  1744,  measuring  up  St. 
Peter1  s  (as  Soufflot  had  done  in  1737)  and  then  travelled  through  Italy 
studying  theatres.   The  result,  in  1763,  was  an  unusual  project  for 

246  a  tljeatre  on  a  corner  site.  The  auditorium  was  elliptical  in  plan 
with  receding  tiers  of  seats.   The  elevations,  however,  were  less 


striking,  they  suggest  a  fondness  for  Ca>Melfs  work:  balustrades 
and  pro-style  porticos  of  Ionic  columns  gave  to  them  a  quiet  and 
reticent  air,  but  the  relationship  between  the  window  openings  and  the 
wall  spaces  and  the  decorative  details,  in  particular,  betray  a  fondness 
for  seventeenth  century  areMtecture.  Jiarigsy  ranch  admired  such 
examples  of  Bo  tain's  work*   When*  therefore  %   the  question  of  the 
cathedral  and  the  archbishop's  palace  at  Kennes  was  taken  up  again  In 
1763,  MariOTT  tactfully  suggested  to  Soufflot  that  Botain  be  put  in 
246  charge  of  the  work  -  fai  en  1754  j'avals  pu  prevoir  la  quantite  des 
dlff ©rentes  occupations  oui  neeess&tent  aujourd'hui  v6tre  residence 
a  Paris',  he  wrote  to  Soufflot  in  April,  • jfaurais  eholsi,  pour  la 
re^eVlification  de  La  oathedrale  de  Sennes,  M.  Bstain,  des  talents  et 
du  hcim^te  dueuel  Je  fais  un  oas  sin^ulier1.  Fstain'a  designs,  based 
on  those  of  Houf flot,  were  submitted  to  the  Academy  on  July  26th,  1762, 

347  A  second,  more  economical,  project  was  presented  on  March  7th,  170ft* 
The  plan  that  received  the  Royal  assent  on  May  9th  1764  is  now  in  the 
Archives  Nationales;  it  shows  ttet  free-standing  columns,  standing  on 
the  foundations  of  the  old  Gothic  church,  were  to  have  been  used  in  the 
mve*  But  the  nature  of  the  vaulting  is  not  indicated.   Construction 
was  started  in  1786,  only  to  be  stopped  by  the  events  of  the  Revolution. 
The  cathedral  as  it  stands  today  was  built  between  1811  and  1844$  but 

348  it  is  tempting  to  think  that  its  Ionic  columns,  continued  around  the 
apse,  its  horisontal  entablatures  air!  its  tunnel  vault  reflect  Botain's 
early  des>gsis  and  thus  Soufflot  *s  first  project  of  1754.   Certainly 


this  would  previa©  a  irototyre  for  the  three  basilica!  churches 
that  were  designed  in  the  early  1760  fs  and  would  in  some  measure 
aooount  for  their  aljaost  simultaneous  :  rejection,   Certainly,  when 
the  revised  drawings  for  the  cathedral  cf  Bennes  were  submitted  to 

24$  the  Acaderiy  for  approval  in  June  1765,  tliey  war©  accompanied  l^y 

Potalnfs  project  for  St*  Louie,  suggesting  that  the  two  churches  had 
features  in  common*   St*  IjouIs  has  a  basilieal  plan  Fith  an  apse 
and  free-standing  columns  supporting  an  entablature  and  a  higfa* 
eeffftnga  celling*   eternally,  it  has  the  Tuscan  pcrtico  of  Trouard's 
church*   The  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  1766;  but  work  was  not 
began  in  earnest  until  1787*   The  present  structure  dates  from  after 
the  devolution,  when  the  work  was  taken  txp  by  Brtain's  son-in-law 
and  chief  disciple,  Pierre  Rousseau  (1751  -  1810)*   The  church  was 

280  completed  in  1823  *w  Malpieoe  and  Moutier. 

Botain  entered  the  architectural  field  with  Touard  and  Chalgrin, 
but  he  was  considerably  older  than  these  two  men  and  inclined  to 
admire  Gabriel's  architecture  ^,ther  than  Souffletfs*  His  'Trait© 

25i  &**  Ordres  d1 Architecture*,  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in 
1767 1  ms  distinctly  conservative  in  spirit  -  lie  ftoy,  Soufflot,  Le 
Carpentier  and  Boullee,  reporting  on  the  completed  work  in  1776, 
declared  that  it  was  already  out-dated*  ftrtain  was  not  therefore  a 
vital  member  of  that  grow  of  men  who  could  lay  claim  to  architectural 

252  leadership*  Neither  was  Trouard*  He  worked  at  Orleans  cathedral  and 
elsewhere.  Be  travelled  to  Italy  once  again  in  1783  with  his  jpupil 
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F.A.  Baris  (1746  -  18X9)  an  architect  :>f  distinct  Jfeo-elaesieal 
taste,  but  of  no  special  susceptibility,  who  was  sent  to  Borae  at  the 
king's  ooRnand  in  1771  and  returned  to  becoiae  a  designer  for  the 
Menus  Flalairs  and  to  rerve  the  **orld  of  fashion  well  ^dth  designs 
for  neat,  attractive  town  and  country  houses.      !Prouardfs  chief 
distinction  lies  in  Ms  elaira  to  have  taught  that  great  architect 
Claud©  Nicholas  Ledoux*      Cfo&lgrin,  however,  *#as  at  once  recognised 
as  a  leader  of  French  archite3tiir%      And  he  enjoyed  a  very 
successful  career  as  an  architect*      Ttm  Oomte  do  St.  Florentia 
and  the  derate  de  Provence,  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the 
building  of  H|  Philippe  du  Roule,  became  his  patrons.      fter  the 
former  lie  built  a  liouse,  in  1767,  on  the  corner  of  tlie  rue  de  St. 
Florentin  and  the  FXaee  do  la  Cteneorde,      ©*e  main  facade  was 
nationally  built  strictly  in  accordance  with  Gabriel  *s  designs  for 
the  Tlacc  de  la  Ctoncorde,  hut  in  the  rue  de  St.  Florentin  CSsalgrln 
added  a  portioo  of  his  uv/n  and  in  the  ccurtyari^  designed  all  the 
elevations.      5br  the  Ccmfce  do  Irovenoe,  \shose  architect  he  beoarac 
in  177f>f  ho  designed  a  garden,  a  small  pavilion  and  a  theatre  at  the 
Cfoitoau  dc  T^runoy.       Tor  the  Coirrfcesse  de  Provence  be  built  betwem 
1731  and  1782,  a  sffiall,  intricately  planned  and  superbly  decorated 
pavilion  in  the  Avenue  de  Paris,  Jfontreuil  (Versailles)  -  where  he 
\»e  alao  responsible  for  a  group  of  t%ielve  picturesque  cottages 
set  ntimplfts  a  lake.       And  for  the  Oomtesse  de  Balbi,  mistress 
to  the  Comfco  de  Provcnes,  he  designed  another,  more  reticent, 
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though  no  less  costly  pa-villon  ns&rty*     It  was,  unfortunately  dsstrojoi 
in  1789* 

She  total  of  Chalgrin'a  doaeetic  works  is  considerable*    R    was 
architect  to  the  Ooste  df&rtoia  and  the  Oosfte  de  Uimoia  ana  for  than 
built  a  nusfcer  of  tern  and  country  houses*    He  designed  the  ballroom 
for  the  wedrling  e«latorations  of  the  HaupMn  and  Iferle  Antoinette* 
And  he  hseajas  one  of  the  taost  ftwftionable  architects  of  the  last  years 
of  the  Anden  i%i»e*    But  he  is  JtCMeribcrcd  today  rather  for  hits 
churches  and  public  bdldinga,    m  1788  he  designed  the  Chapellc  de 
$1*  Hermit,  m  rue  X&amond  (Soofflct  was  responsible  for  the  convent 
itself } ,  a  saall  boa-like  room  with  a  aejs&^roular  ape©  and  a  curved 
vault*      the  facade  was  decorated  with  only  one  bas-relief  panel,  by 
F.  J,  .Thirst*      ftewen  years  later  C&algrin  did  a  rro^oot  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  etajreh  of  Bt*  Sauveur,  rue  3t«  Denis;    ft  desljp, 
according  to  Quatresere  de  Qulnoy.  which  was  advanced  for  its  date 
and  eofieequftntly  nush  studied*     In  the  same  year  Chal#»in  started 
work  at  St*  Sulplce,  where  he  built  the  organ  loft  (177  ,)  and  as  we 
haws  seen*  drast  call?  altered  the  outline  of  the  ssin  portico  (1777)* 
But  his  chief  work  at  this  period  was  the  Oolites  de  France,  which  he 
enlarged  in  1730*  conferring  a  ffuiet,  distinguished  and  thorough 
HeoHSdsssieal  character  on  the  building     It  is  an  alaest  perfect 
work  of  its  kind  and  a  fonffunnsr  of  the  institutional  and  ad£tilnls«» 
trativ©  buildings  put  up  in  France  around  18(50.     His  greatest  ^ork# 


hcm&Nur,  was  the  Arc  de  Trioaphe,  the  founrTation  stone  of  ^hieh  was 
laid  an  M*guat  18th,  1806.       In  hi®  first  compositions  Chalgrin 
evidently  aimed  at  I&ir&n  grandeur,  for  columns,  statues  and  bas- 
relief  panels  ware  incorporated  Into  tlie  design.     But  his  later 
projects,  dated  around  1810,  show  a  sore  austere  ideal.       W* 
bulletin^  is  extremely  simple  and,  like  all  Ghalgrin's  works, 
faultless  in  proportion.     He  was  active  also  through  these  years 
257     at  the  Palais  du  twssembourg  which  he  transformed  around  the  turn 
of  the  century  for  the  use  of  the  senate.       She  "building  ms 
already  familiar  to  him  -  he  had  started  alterations  there  earlier 
for  the  Comto  de  Province  and  had  been  Smpriaoned  there  during  the 
devolution.    But  the  Salle  du  Stnat  Mi  the  gamt  stair  hall  with 
which  he  replaced  TMben**  s*llery,  together  with  the  suite  of 
reception  rooms  that  he  arranged  th*s*e,  while  unquestionably 
dramatic  in  a  Neo-classical  sort  of  way  -  if  not  entirely  original 
in  conception  -  were  too  hastily  planned.      Otoe  rooms  are  uneasily 
related  end  crudely  detailed.       The    show  Ohalgrin  repeating  to  no 
real  and  absorbing  effect  the  linear  patterns,  the  columnar  episodes 
and  even  the  tunnel  vault  of  Mb  Hiillppe  &u  Stoulc.       fhat  church 
remained  Ms  masterpiece. 


It  i*coly  neeesr»ary  to  trp.ee  in  detail  the  history  of 

the  ^eo~el*\srdoal  MMMMt  in  France*       ®ven  this  bore  and  unadorned 
MWfcmut  of  Gbalgrlft*!  WBrtt  *ives  some  hint  of  the  dramatic  changes 
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that  took  place  in  arehiteetiire  in  the  late  ei$iteenth  century*  By 
1785  a  new  generation  of  architect©  had  emerged  to  take  control  and 
impose  their  ideas;  a  generation  inspired  by  Blon&el  and  Soufflot, 
Taut  aiming  at  something  different  m  something  more  severely  classical  «• 
something  wore  starkly  monumental  •  •la  plupart  de  nos  eleves  se 

258   trcrapent  ils  teus  les  Jours*,  Blcndel  wrote  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
his  •  Gouts1  ,  Hi  leur  paraSt  jlus  aise  dfarriver  aux  compositions 
glgantesques,  qu'aux  proportions  de  la  hello  architecture,1  and  more 
bitterly,  he  said  in  the  'Boone  da  *londe  eclairs  par  les  Arts1  f 

289   published  posthumously  in  1774,  fnoa  Jeunes  arehitectes  sent 

raisonneurs  ©t  ne  raisonnent  pas  m  pare©  qu'ils  ont  lu  l*essai  <*u 

F&re  Logier  (sic)  ils  se  croient  tree  instruits1.  Yet  he  was  able  /^ 

260  to  appreciate  the  sJaqple  daring  and  straightforward  lopie  of  Leeamus 

261  ds  Mftsiere's  (1721  -  1799)  circular  Halle  au  Ble  (1763  and  17<59), 
*Shis  was  nott  of  course,  a  strictly  Neo-classical  work;  but  when,  in 
1782,  thoae  two  stirring  and  active  architects,  J#  (%  Xegrand  (1743  • 
1307)  and  J#  Molinoa  (1743  w  1831),  covered  the  central  court  with  a 
dome  of  a  li&it  timber  construction  •  similar  to  that  proposed  by 
Fhilibert  de  I'Onae  for  the  nunfs  dormitory  at  Montoartre  -  the 
buildinp  became,  or  appealed  to  become,  the  most  complete  expression 
in  Prance  of  the  Neo-classical  liking  for  bold  geometrical  forms* 
And  it  ms  not  surpri  singly  admired  by  almnp  t  all  the  architects  of 
the  new  generation*  It  is  with  some  of  these  architects  that  we  must 
now  deal* 


1 


The  most  advanced  of  the  young  architects  was  not,  as  one 
mi^it  have  been  led  to  believe,  Chalgrln,  but  Marie  Joseph  Beyre 
(1750  -  1785).  Peyrc  was  an  innovator  of  ^reat  power.  His  influence 
flashed  suddenly  Into  the  international  architectural  sphere  with  the 
publication,  in  1765,  of  the  'Uvrc  df  Architecture1 ,  and  it  penetrated 
far  beyond  that  of  most  other  Ifreneh  architects,  and  lasted  longer* 
He  was  the  pupil  of  Blonde!! ,  Joseenay  and  Loriot,  In  1751  he  wen 
263   the  Grand  Prix  with  a  design  for  a  public  fountain}  a  grand  affair 
with  projecting-  side  pavilions  with  Doric  columns  in  antis  supporting 
single  entablatures  $m&  pediments,   The  skyline  is  enlivened  with 
statues  and  a  dome,  topped  with  a  feature  that  looks  something  like 
an  antique  sarcophagus.   The  detail  throughout  is  selected  with 
fastidious  discrimination,  Michaelan^lo  is  hinted  at  and  S&lvi's 
ftentana  di  Trevi  recalled  in  the  niches  and  the  tritons  and  rocks. 
But  all  this  detail  does  not  make  it  more  telling  as  a  design;  it 
nskes  it  very  characteristically  a  product  of  Blendel1*  school, 

Peyre  reached  Borne  in  the  summer  of  1753,  There  he  found  at 
least  three  of  his  fellow  pupils  -  William  Chambers,  Charles  de 
'  ailly  and  ?fereau-ttesproux.   leather  ^rith  Charles  de  ^ailly  and 
Mbreau  he  ea^lcted  the  motimients  of  Kome  and  measured  up  the  Thermae, 
And  he  soon  put  these  studies  to  use,  Not  long  after  his  arrival  he 
entered  a  competition  at  the  Academy  of  Saint  Iiuke  for  a  cathedral 
and  two  related  palaces  -  one  for  an  archbishop,  the  other  for  the 
canons  -  and  though  the  predominant  motifs  of  his  design  are  derived 


frcsi  the  Eitroeue  buildings  of  Home  her  antique  monuments  have 
clearly  claimed  Ms  attention.     Hie  cathedral,  a  Greek  cross  sia^ 

264      sammteo  %  a  Michaclan^leaque  dorse  tal  four  subsidiary  curias  is 

encircled  by  a  colonnade  of  gfttfll  cloric  eolujwrs,  with  four  projecting 
porticos  closely  ravelled  on  that  of  the  Bart?i«jv>n#      The  whole  is 
sot  in  a  oirotJLar  ag?ace  o$TC^-nseribe&  \>y  en  even  largsr  eolomwAs 
sflapted  frcra  Bernini* ■  Piasm  8.  Pietro,      ?}*e  taro  palaces*  relatively 
single  Imtl^lmp  plunti  HNMBi  square  courts,  with  comer  pavilions 
ant!  central  porticos,  are  placed  laterally,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
circle?  thuo  formed,      The  sebome  tfl  vast*    But  it  is  scarcely  less 
grand  than  the  design  for  an  Aoadcstdc  centre  that  Peyre  convicted 

286      a  f c»r  MUM  later,       The  main  "building  is  this  Um  square  in  plan, 
thou$*  diminished  in  area  hy  the  inclusion  of  two  grand  semicircular 

arts.     It;  ti  a  thorough3y  $eo«-classie&l  conception,  in  the  sense 
that  it  contains  a  "variety  of  rooms  and  halls  of  gsometrioal  shapef 
cleverly  oc-untc^ointing  each  tfew  ard  each  originating  in  a 
classical  rrotc**snc  (djerived  west  often  tram  ]Ha3rianfs  Villa,  near 
IMvoli).       "She  rrv*n  *«LlcEL*i£,  her©  again  crr^orn^is^ed  hy  eoluMn&t 
is  placed  in  a  square  court  Acl4Mte&  "by  &  J^n0»  of  huilcLingi 
screened  V/  MN  f^ree-stsprftris  ocIuwib.      This  court  is  flanked  hy 
two  fctr<3ues  rl*  exercise*,  ■(fWlftJ  naturally  on  ^taan  circuses,  hut 
teminetinc  l»  fctttfjBQWEUWI  of  Doric  courses, 

The  gtast  forraality  9f  these  ftmlflna  rrofeuntfly  affefcted  tho 
future  of  arete  t«ct>jrc  *^*er!  they  wrt<j  jtiblishetl,  tocher  with  a 


a  similar  though  slightly  xaore  conqplex  project  for  a  sovereign1 1 
palace,  in  the  •Idvrc  a  ♦Architecture*  in  1765;     though  they  had  no 
aotibt  exercised  their  potent  ihflia^aee  on  a  host  of  architects  before 
that  data.       Certainly  their  sheer  mjmifieence  of  scale  vas  evident 
in  the  dirawings  of  Qrand  Brts  winners  of  the  early  1780 'a*      And 
Peys*1*  insistence  on  th*>  nee  of  oolnnms,  so  that  all  ar<Mtecture 
appears  a  secaienee  of  columnar  episo&ea  (calling  to  mind  F*4sltr*s 
horrified  eofansent  on  Cerdaitty  -  *.il  ne  veudrait  p&rtout  que  dea 

286      colcnnea,     Isolees  et  deg&gees.  ■ )  can  he  traced  in  the  \iPorks  of 
Chalgrfcn  and  Robert  Adam,  long  before  it  served  to  transform  the 
late  eighteenth  century  architecture  of  l^ranoe  and  Biglanci*       While 
Payne1 s  strong  liJdbng  for  spatial  dram,  intensified  and  naade  more 
theatrical  with  top-lighting,  ms  en^hasissed  III  the  first  iiaiortant 
imdertakin^i  of  such  men  as  Jacques  Gondoin  in  Pranee  and  <5eorge 
Dance  II  in  England  before  the  end  of  the  1760  fs  -  fLes  Eomlns1, 
Peyre  wrote  in  his  fIdvre  d* Architecture1,  •e'tai  nt  si  persuades 
do  l*effet  et  de  la  beautt  des  grandes  pieces  eolairlea  par  les 
voltes  que  non  settlement  ile  les  pratiquaient  dans  les  palais  de 
leurs  «K^>ereurs  et  dans  les  tnontcnents  publics,  jnals  aussi  dans  lea 
maisens  das    articuliera  «t  ouy  TOiyait  toujours  <|uelquea  aalles 
principales  de  oe  genre1  * 

Returned  to  Paris,  ftayre  ymn  called  upon  to  build  the  small  but 

26?      very  remarkable  house  in  the  Boulevard  du  Clos-rayen  for  the  Baron  de 


Neubourgp     It  iw  built  in  1762,  the  year  in  which  Gabriel's  equally 
remrkable,  but  metre  elegant  and  loss  reserved.,  J^stit  Trianon  in* 
starter!  and  four  years  after  Stuart  fs  DorJo  tenple  at  H&glfty  Park  in 
^faroestershire  ms  cor>$lcted»     Unlike  Stuart,  hsvxn^r,  Peyre  ms  net 
concerned  tc  izdt&te  antique  architecture  but  to  distill  its  effects 
and  infuse  them  into  his  am.  ^siork.       IThe  ftStel  do  Neubourg  is,  in 
essence,  Neoclassical.     It  is  perhaps  the  first  strictly  Tfeo-ela^sical 
IttSliitag  in  Prance.     It  rests,  like  many  of  Jules  tlardouia-Mansartf  I 
houses,  on  a  stylabate  and  consists  broacUy  of  two  pedimented  blocks 
Joined  by  a  third  rectangular  nsass  to  ^vhich  &  portico  of  six  Doric      ^y 
columns  carrying  a  horisontal  entablature  is  appended,        2he 
oo8$x>8ltio»  is  compact,  with  unadorned  surfaces  and  suall,  well~spacea 
windows  and  displays  a  true  Neo-classical  reluctance  to  es^hasine  the 
oent3>^       tj»  principal  entrance  itaelf  is  placed  not  on  the  raain  axis 
of  the  house,  but  at  the  side.       And  the  planning  reflects  thin  fondness 
for  uMer-eiflphasis.       The  entrance  and  stair- hall,  decorated  with 
oolurns,  leads  to  the  dirJLrig-Toera,  t?hidh  opens  in  turn  on  to  the  salon 
and.  thence,  to  the  principal  bcdchaiiiber  ana  £ressing»-rooiaa»       There 
are  no  passages*      Gone  is  the  marvellous  co^lexity  ?nd  refinement  of 
arranccrr^nt  that  fdondel  had  lauded  as  the  pro&t  French  contribution 
to  arehiteoture.     Bere  is  a  baldly  empirioal  arrai\gsraent,  almost 
antique  in  character,  suggesting  that  Jfcyrefs  innovations  were  applicable 
•WR  cn  the  huskiest  of  domestic  scales. 


Feyre#s  next  design  was  less  severe,     m  April  1785  he  drew 
X   421  a  hawse  for  the  Prince  de  Conde,  intended  for  a  site  delimited  tc*3ay 

by  the  me  de  Conde,  the  rue  Monsietu^le-Frinee  and  the  rue  VaugirartU 
flhe  exasperated  air  of  his  Ifemem  rro^eets  ia  at  once  apparent  in  the 
perfective  sketch  (illustrated  in  the  tX4vre  d  Architecture*)  thought 
the  fbB  has  none  of  their  novelty  ana  is  indeed  not  unlike  that  of  the 

268  chateaux  that  Blon&el  drew  for  Me  pupils.     But  the  central  feature 
of  T\*yre*s  destfm,  a  domed  ©M  colonnaded  circular  hall  preceded  by  a 
portico,  ia  inspired  by  the  Bantheon.      The  most  striking  feature, 
however,  is  a  columnar  screen,  with  a  triumphal  arch,  enclosing  the 

269  entrance  court, A  theme  which  can  be  traced  to  a  suggestion  made  by 

Cordemoy,  which  was  introduced  into  mgland  by  Robert  Adam  (at  the 
Admiralty,  Whitehall)  in  1759,  soon  after  his  return  from  Italy,  and 

270  which  Gabriel  proposed  in  1704  for  Compie$n«,      f;e  most  perfect 
example  of  its  application  is,  however,  the  screen  of  the  Hfitel  de 

271  fc&g  (1782  m  17815),  Hcrre  ^onaseau's  derivative  masterpiece* 

yrom  the  first  P©?*re  was  conscious  of  Himself  as  a  potential 
innovator.     Els  purpose,  he  declared  in  the  #I#ivre  d'&rohiteefcure1  - 
•rasssar&ler  les  prineipes  des  Oreos  et  des  domains,  qui  serviront  a 
combattra  en  IPranoe  7  farchlteoture  dite  Tiranghise1.     tet  after  the 
publication  of  that  book  he  appears  to  have  done  little  work  of 
i«5portance.     m  1707  he  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  and  submitted 
through  life  a  number  of  schemes  for  reconstructions  and  new  buildings 


(at  least  two  of  his  houses  survive  today*  the  Kdtel  de  Nivemals, 
10  rue  de  Itournon  and  the  adjoining,  11  rue  Garanciere).  But  his 
only  significant  work  was  the  Theatre  Francais  (Odeon)  desipied  in 
272  collaboration  with  his  friend ,  Charles  de  Wailly  (1750  m  1798).  A 
pupil  of  Blen&el,  l^geay  and  Servandonl,  de  ^ailly  ^?on  the  Grand 
Prix  in  1752,  at  the  a$e  of  twenty-two ,  with  a  design  for  a  vast 
palace  with  a  central  rotunda  and  curved  wings  ,  screened,  as  one 
aifht  expect,  by  free-standing  columns.  He  generously  offered  to 
share  his  prise  with  Morea? -©esproux  (1727  m  93)  and  together  they 
travelled  to  Rome  where,  as  we  have  seen,  they  found  Feyre.  Horeau 
was  a  nan  of  no  great  talent;  he  became  •Architecte  de  la  Ville  de 
Paris  In  later  years  and  built  between  1763  and  1770  the  theatre  of 
the  -alais  Hoyal.  But  de  Wailly  was  a  challenging  man.  On  his 
return  from  Sterne  he  opened  a  school  in  Turis  where  he  taught  a 
number  of  younf  architects  -  among  them  the  Russians,  Bajenov, 
Starov,  and  Volkhov.   In  1767  he  was  literally  forced  into  the 
Academy  by  Marigny,  who  greatly  admired  his  work.  De  %til3yfe 
work  is,  however,  at  times  baffling*  Many  of  his  interiors,  for 
instance  the  salon  of  the  Balas&o  Serra  at  Genoa  (1772),  the 
Chapelle  de  la  Vierge  in  Saint  Sulpiee  (1774)  and  even  the  rooms 
of  the  old  BStel  d*Argenacn  ( re-decorated  in  1784)  are  over* 
abundant  and  Mghly^coloured.  Yet  his  exteriors,  if  not  always  as 
advanced  as  those  of  his  contemporaries,  are  distinctly  Neo- 


I"  &h  classical  in  appearance.   The  five  houses  (two  wore  built  1776, 

1778,  a  third  was  be$*m  1779)  that  he  planned  for  the  rue  de  1a 
Fepiniere  in  Paris,  consist  of  single  blocks,  some  of  thera  surmounted 
by  small  pediments,  others  by  rounded  gables;  they  were  evidently 
intended  to  form  a  imlfied  arehiteotural  panorama  of  lively 
interest.   And  the  handling  of  ti*e  forms  is  wonderfully  resourceful* 
But  a  theme  of  recession  in  the  composition  weakens  the  total  effect. 
T  44,^  *****  boldest  of  his  country  houses,  the  chateau  de  Ifontmusard,  near 
Dijon,  is  more  lucid  In  its  geometry.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder, 
^^  linker!  to  two.  almost  cubic,  blocks.   The  composition,  however, 
A™.Lla  almost  too  strai^itfbrward.   The  planning  is  indifferent.  The 
|_LJI   »raison  d'etre'  of  the  arrangement  is  a  domed  circular  •salon  d'^te' 
at  first  floor  level,  surrounded  by  two  rows  of  columns,  with  the 
staircase  rising  between  them.   The  spatial  effect  is  hi$tfy 
dramatic  and  idiosyncratic  -  though  it  is  .Just  possible  that  the 
arrangement  relates  to  that  of  the  stair-hall  of  Wardour  Gastle, 
built  between  1770  and  1776  by  James  Paine  and  illustrated  in  1783 
in  'Flans,  Elevations  and  Sections  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen's 
Houses'. 

Jn  1767  de  Wailly  was  called  upon  to  design  his  greatest  work, 
the  Odeon;  and  in  the  following  years  travelled  to  Bn^land,  Germany, 
and  Italy  in  order  to  study  theatre  designs,   The  buildinf.  that 
finally  put  up,  between  1778  and  1782,  was,  however,  done  in 
278   association  with  Feyre.   The  accepted  sketch-design  shows  a  large 


reotanimlar  block,  relatively  strongly  rusticated)  with  arcades  on 
the  ground  floor,  rectangular  windows  on  the  first  and  circular 
openings  in  the  attic  storey.   the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  hi$i 
I^framided  roof.  In  front  of  the  building  is  a  Boric  portico  on 
tihich  are  placed  two  lodges  and,  farther  hack,  a  pavilion  with 
sculptural  decorations,  niches  and  a  Venetian  window;  together 
they  form  a  trinity  of  subsidiary  features  in  a  different  key  from 
the  rest.   the  handling  of  the  various  elements,  especially  the 
elliptical  arches  that  serve  to  link  the  tjpeatre  to  the  adjoining 
houses,  seems  to  derive  from  Hranesifs  fBarere  su  l,arohittetura,. 
Certainly  there  is  a  connexion  of  mood.  But  the  building  that  was 
finally  erected  was  made  more  severe  in  form  and  more  sober  yet 
i*hen,  after  a  fire  in  1799,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Chal^rin.         X 


Ohaliarin  and  Feyre  are  the  first  true  representatives  of  French 
Neo-claesicism;  but  no  less  Important  are  Boullee,  A  toine,  Ledoux, 
Grndoin,  Brorgaiart  and  Be*Xanger  •  all  of  whom  made  their  debuts  in 
the  1760' s  -  important  that  is  by  measure  of  their  activities  and 
the  extent  of  their  opportunities.   for  not  all  were  innovators. 
Alexandre  Theodore  Braigniart  (1739  -  1815)  and  Francois  Joseph 
Belan$er  (1744  m  1818)  the  youngest  members  of  the  group  under 
discussion  were,  indeed,  fashionable  exronents  rather  than  precursors 
of  the  new  style.  Heirs  to  Cabriel,  excellent  i>teamer&  and  desifsners 
of  taste,  they  managed  to  capture  much  of  the  grace  and  ele#xnce  of 


275 


his  best  mid-cent  ry  work  and  to  infuse  it  into  the  new,  more  sober, 
if  wore  pompous,  Parisian  manner.   They  en'oyed  an  enormous  eelebr  f 
and  built  during  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  number 
of  large  and  costly  f hotels  particuliers\ 

Belan#er,  taught  by  David  Le  Hoy  and  Content  d^Ivry,  befwi  Ms 
architectural  career  in  1707,  when,  at  the  age  of  twent^three,  he 
wets  appointed  fDessinateur  aux  Menus  Plaisire*.  It  is  $ust  possible 
that  he  spent  the  previous  year  in  England,  working  for  John,  Sari 
of  Shelbume;  but  it  *as  at  the  Menus  that  he  came  into  contact 
with  the  j^reat  singer,  Sophie  Arnould  and  consequently  with  her 
circle  of  &ist anguished  admirers  for  whom,  and  for  hardly  anyone 
else,  he  designed  during  the  next  twenty  ^eara,  earning  the  title 
of  'faiseur  a  la  modef. 

Brongniar^s  work,  despite  its  beautiful  elegance,  is  likewise 
of  little  outstanding  merit.   A  pupil  of  Blondel  and  Boullee,  he 
failed  to  win  the  Ckrand  £rix  and  did  not  therefore  travel  to  Italy. 
He  began  his  career,  his  biographer  Silvestre  de  Sacy  has  suR^est^d, 
in  1765  ?/hen  he  built  the  snail  but  curious  Bfttel  de  Berulle,  15 
rue  de  Crenelle,  and  the  theatre  of  Caen.  Both  buildings  stow  a 
liking  for  the  works  of  Soufflot  and,  naturally  enough,  Blondel. 
But  the  numerous  houses  that  Brorgniart  built  in  the  following  years 
reflect  rather  the  smooth  and  flattening  influence  of  advanced  Neo~ 
classicism.   they  are  restrained  in  outline  and  beautifully  planned 
with  rooms  of  varying  shapes  and  sises,  usually  based  on  some  Antique 
precedent.  The  facades  of  these  houses  are,  almost  invariably, 


composed  with  round-headed  openings  on  the  ground  floor  and 
rectani»ular  bas-relief  panels  or  windows  above,  each  unit  being 
separated  Tjy  #iant  pilasters.   the  roof  line  is  always  hori- 
aontal.  His  first  mature  work,  the  BStel  de  Hontessan  (1769) 
in  the  rue  &e  la  Chaussee  d*Antin,  thus  has  affinities  with  the 
late  buildings  of  Gabriel,  thou^t  it  is  naturally  more  reserved 
and  crisply  geometrical.  His  next  work  of  interest,  a  r&villon 
&S  Plaisance  (1775)  in  the  rue  de  Provenee,  for  the  Due  dtOrleana, 
is  more  determinedly  up-to-date.  Booms  and  courts  of  eontmsting 
shapes,  screens  and  columnar  episodes  are  combined  together  in 
a  manner  reminiscent  of  Fayrefs  fltoman  projects.   the  house  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  ambitious  interpretations  of  Peyre*s 
ideal  architecture  to  be  seen  in  ¥aris,  or  anywhere  else,  at  that 
time.  Bronqjuiart's  later  houses  were  more  restrained  in  character. 
He  pruned  and  modified  his  style  to  create  an  architecture  at  once 
formal  and  neat,  yet  charming.  He  designed  only  one  house  with 
any  real  feeling  for  the  solid  dijmity  of  the  architecture  of 
Blondel  and  of  Soufflot  and  his  circle,  the  Hdtel  de  Monaco 
(1774,  now  the  Polish  1<abassy)  in  the  rue  de  &*eneHe,  where  he 
derived  his  effect  chiefly  from  the  use  of  free-standing  Tuscan 
columns. 

He  built,  before  the  devolution,  only  two  important  buildings 
outside  the  domestic  range?  the  church  at  Boraainville  (1786  «• 
1787),  recalling  St.  Stoilippe  du  Roule,  and  the  Convent  dee 


X  A-&     Capueins  de  la  Chausseo  dfAntin  (now  the  lyeee^  Condoreet)  in  the 
rue  Gauraartin  (1780  -  1783),  where  he  showed  for  the  first  time 
an  original  teisper  of  mind*   There,  as  we  have  seen,  he  used 
Tuscan  columns  without  bases*   The  court  is  surrounded  "by  them, 
the  siain  portal  flanked  by  then.   And  even  the  composition  of  the 
main  facade  I  s  thorou^ly  Neo-classical  in  the  most  advanced  maimer* 
Two  petHmented  pavilions  Joined  by  a  lower  mass  are  sparsely 
punctuated  with  empty  niches  and  two  elongated  baa  relief  panels, 
showing  a  charaeteristic  fondness  for  underen^hasis.   The  whole, 
however,  is  inclined  to  be  precise  rather  than  potwsrful  in  any 
monumental  sense* 

His  great  Ifcst-Bevolutionary  work,  the  Bourse,  designed  in 
278  1307  when  he  was  sixty^one,  was  likewise  not  the  creation  of  a  man 
fitted  for  design  in  the  grand  manner.  Yet  it  seems  to  embody 

X  4-7  i  AT^  all  the  Ideals  of  advanced  Neo-claesieism  and  even  Oordemoy's  ideal 
architecture  finds  its  fullest  expression  th<sre.   The  fdant 
oorinthlan  columns  supporting  a  single  entablature  and  cornice, 
surrounding  the  solid  rectangle  of  the  structure,  pierced  only  by 
regularly  spaced  arched  openings  and  windows,  did  not,  however, 
even  before  the  building  was  altered  in  1902,  convey  an  impression 
of  either  ma#iitude  or  rcajpnif ieenee.  It  was  lacking  in  the  calm 
assurance  requisite  for  success* 
277      Jacques  Denis  tototne  (1755  -  1801)  a  closer  contemporary  of 
Peyre,  was  likewise  without  the  powers  of  confidence  necessary  for 
success*   The  son  of  a  Joiner  and  cabinet-maker,  he  worked  first 
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for  a  building  contractor  and  thus  learned  his  knowledge  of 
architecture.  In  1768  he  built  the  BStel  de  Fleury,  28  rue  d* 
Saints  Peres  (Boole  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees)  f  a  work  that  was 
technically  advanced  -  having  cast-iron  beams  for  the  wain  staircase, 

278  In  imitation  perhaps  of  those  that  BreMon  alloyed  at  the  Louvrw 

in  1780,  In  accordance  with  aottfflot's  instructions  -  hut,  otherwise, 
oddly  uncertain.   The  design  is  clumsy.   And  the  main  facade,  though 
heavy  and  free  from  unnecessary  mouldings,  awkwardly  articulated.  The 

279  great  Hfttel  des  Monrales,  which  he  be^an  in  the  same  year,  is  desi^ied 
with  more  assurance,   the  individual  rooms,  arranged  around  a  series 
of  enclosed  courts,  are  fastidiously  detailed  and  accentuated,  here 
and  there,  with  free-standing  columns  that  are,  on  the  whole,  entirely 
appropriate.  His  triple  arched  vaulted  entry  with  its  coupled 
eolt&ms  -  derived  either  from  |g  Vaufs  Louvre  or  the  I^arnese  palace  - 
is  from  the  point  of  view  of  architectural  elaboration  particularly 
adroit.   Yet  the  facade  on  the  Qua!  de  Conti  cannot  be  accounted  & 
success.  Over  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  its  pattern  of 
close  set-openings  is  broken  only  by  the  central  pavilion,  with  its 
giant  Tonic  order  on  an  arcuated  and  rusticated  ground  floor  and 
abov*  a  heavy  cornice  with  a  hi$i  attic  and  statues  in  front.  The 
effect  is  one  of  monotony  rather  than  momiraentality.  It  is  clearly 
the  work  of  a  man  unable  to  create  a  comprehensive  whole.  His  many 
town  and  country  houses,  his  small  Chapelle  des  tfeuiilants  (1776), 
his  fore-court  for  the  Rstlais  de  justice  which,  together  with  Pierre 
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Des  aisons,  he  completed  after  the  dismissal  of  Couture  and  Moreau, 
and  even  his  stylistically  advanced  portico  -  w  th  baseless  Tuscan  3>o*-' 
ooluma  -  at  the  Convent  de  la  Charite  (built  between  1778  and  1781) 
m  all  sufr^st  that  his  genius  was  for  the  small  unit.  His  work  is 
marked  by  both  the  extreme  thou^itfulness  and  the  uncertainty 
characteristic  of  self-taught  men* 

Boullee,  Gcndoln  and  Ledoux,  on  the  other  hand,  were  all 
innovators  of  influence  and  power.   All  three  were  pupils  of 
Blondel,  though  Boullee  studied  first  with  the  painter  J, B, Pierre 
and  later  with  Boffrand  and  Legoay;  while  Ledoux  worked  also  for 
Trouard,  Not  one  of  them  won  the  Grand  Prix;  Gon&oin,  however, 
the  son  of  a  skilful  (gardener  at  Choisy,  was  sent  to  Rome  in  1701 
at  the  instigation  of  the  king,  and  there  became  and  remained  a  dose 
personal  friend  of  Pirancsi,   Ttome  in  the  imaginations  of  Boullee 
and  Ledoux  remained  the  depresning&y  pretentious  place  of  Piranesifs 
engraving.  Tkxm$£i  the  emgf^erated  fantasies  for  which  they  are 
held  today  in  almost  superstitious  esteem  were  not  done,  as  one 
mi^it  expect,  in  their  young  and  student  days  when  Piranesifa 
influence  was  at  its  highest,  but  in  the  years  that  immediately 
preceded  the  devolution  and,  in  particular,  in  the  idle  years  that 
followed,   their  early  works  were,  in  comparison,  almost  restrained, 

B»  1%  Boullee  (1728  -  1790),  by  far  the  oldest  member  of  the 
group,  is  known  to  have  built  little  of  importance.  He  made  his 
reputation  and  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a  teacher,   Starting 
at  the  early  ftp  of  eighteen,  he  taught  at  the  J3oole  des  Ponts  et 


Chaussee*.   Later  he  opened  an  rjorehiteetural  studio  of  his  own 
from  which  emerged  s\ich  distinguished  men  as  Chaljjrin,  Brongniart, 
J,  1^  U  Dunand,  J.  P.  Gisors,  A*  M,  Beyre,  M,  J.  Feyre^  nephew, 

281  and  N.  C.  Glrardin,  the  designer  of  St.  Nicolas  du  Roule  (1781  * 
1784)  one  of  the  most  superb  examples  of  the  French  Neo-classical 
style.  But  Boullee  was  not  a  theoretician.  In  1758  he  prepared 
a  member  of  sketch  deslista  -  greatly  admired  by  Soufflot  *  for 
the  chapels  of  St.  Boohs;  they  were  not,  however,  executed.  Nine 
years  latert  on  his  election  to  the  Academy,  he  presented  two 
projects  for  the  Hotel  des  Mosmaies  -  built  eventually,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  Antolne  m  and  in  1784,  once  a®=tin  with  Soufflot's 
approval,  submitted  drawings  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Palais 
Bourbon  -  *une  machine  Immense1,  wrote  Beyre  in  his  fXdvre 
d,Aretateeture, ,  fdans  laquelle  U  y  a  Men  peu  de  chose  eonverable; 
eepenaant  son  pro^et  ne  lui  peut  faire  que  beaucoup  dfhonneur•. 

the  design  ma  not  carried  out.  But  in  1788,  Boullee  erected  a 
fountain  near  .%int  Hustaehe  and  in  the  following  years  was 
commissioned  to  bulla  a  number  of  town  and  country  houses.   they 
have  passed,  for  the  most  part,  unremembered,  but  two,  designed 
around  1770,  attained  to  a  certain  celebrity  -  the  f!$tel  de  MonvUle 
and  the  Hfttel  de  Brunoy. 

282  The  Hfttel  de  Monville,  rue  d'Axtfou,  was  destroyed  with  the 
building  of  the  Boulevard  Ifelesherbes.  But  an  eighteenth  century 
engraving  shows  the  forecourt  to  have  been  a  composition  of  unusual 
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reetanpilarity.   The  facade  of  the  corps  de  logis  is  articulated 
with  giant  Ionic  pilasters;  each  bay  thus  formed  is  punctuated  with 
a  rectangular  doorway  with  a  bas-relief  panel  above.   The  whole  is 
topped  with  a  heavy  cornice  and  a  balustrade.   The  arrangement  is 
not  unlike  that  of  Brongniartfs  exactly  contemporary  Hfttel  de 
Monteasan;  but,  like  that  building,  though  clear  and  consistent 
>\(^2883   in  design,  it  is  lacking  In  vigour.   The  Hfttel  do  Brunoy,  47  rue 
du  Faubourg  Saint-Honor©,  is  wore  successful.   The  main  building, 
standing  free  in  a  garden,  consists  of  a  low  arcade*!  range  with 
two  pavilions  projecting  to  form  a  tf.  Bart  of  the  central  portion 
is  raised  in  height,  decorated  with  bas-relief  panels,  and  screened 
with  six  Ionic  columns  carrying  an  entablature  and,  above,  a 
curious  ate- red  pyramid  upon  which  is  a  statue  of  Iflora.   The 
masses  are  integrated  with  perfect  fluency  and  restraint,  and  the 
peristylar  arrangement  and  the  stepped  £yraraid,  echoing  Pliny's 
description  of  the  tomb  of  Mausolus,  provides  the  correct  Neo- 
classical archaeologies!  twist.  Yet  the  Neo-classical  streak 
appears  but  fitfully  in  Boulleefs  early  works.  Not  until  the 
1790fs,  when  he  desired  an  Opera  house  for  the  Place  du  Carrousel 

284  and  a  vast,  tunnel-vaulted  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  -  intended  to  be 
built  in  the  courtyard  of  the  existing  structure  -  did  he  disclose 

285  the  immense,  almost  shocking  strength  of  his  Neo-classical 
tendencies  -  f<jue  ce  fussent  eux  (les  speotateurs)  qui  deooraasent 
ma  salle1,  he  wrote  of  his  preat,  circular  9pe*a  house,  fen 
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forraasseiit  le  irlnclpal  ornament*  -  "but  the  huracm  form  was  "by  then 
incidental  to  his  architecture,  it  served  only  to  increase  the 
apparent  aise  of  his  buildings  in  his  sketch  desi^a.   *The  stark 
and  startling  peoraetr-  ,  the  "barren,  often  monotonous  vistas  that 
characterise  his  later  designs,  are  ends  in  themselves;  human 
eonditions  bscve  ceased  to  be  relevant.   And  even  his  theoretical 
position  had  veered  away  from  that  of  Soufflot  and  langier  tft 
architecture,  ^oullee  declared  in  his  •Bssai  ©ur  lfArtf  *  u»- 
286  published  until  the  twentieth  century  -  was  not  an  eaqprcasion  of 
simple,  easily  definable  functions  -  •!!  faut  concevoir  pour 
effectuer1,  he  wrote,  *nos  premiers  peres  n*ont  bati  leura  cabanes 
qufapres  en  avoir  oongu  l'image.  C«est  cette  production  de  l,eaprit, 
efest  cette  creation  qui  constitue  1*  architecture  J  que  nous 
T^wvons  en  conse<n*ence  diflnirj  lfart  de  produire  et  de  porter  a 
la  n«rfection  tout  Edifice  quelconoue.  Lfart  de  batir  nfeat  done 
qu'un  art  secondaire,  qu'il  nous  parait  oonvenable  de  nommer  la 
partie  sclentifique  de  V architecture '. 

BoulleVs  influence  in  Bost-Revolutionary  France  was  enormous; 
almost  all  the  architects  of  the  p«s*iod  derived  something  of  their 
style  from  his  sophisticated  and  superbly  rendered  desi&is;  no 
one,  however,  endowed  his  work  with  Boullee's  spectacular  spirit 
as  successfully  ao  Iiedoux. 

Tet  the  early  buildings  of  Claude  Kioolas  Le&cnx  (1738  -  1806) 
are  not  unconditional*   A  pupil  of  Blondel,  an  assistant  to  Trouard, 
he  competed  unsuccessfully  for  the  Grand  Prix  and,  like  Boullee,  did 
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not  travel  to  Boise.  In  1784  he  designed  the  H8tel  d'Ifellwyi  28 
rue  Michel-le-Oomte,  a  building  of  Neo-classical  inspiration,  but 
one  that  on  the  strength  of  engravings  in  Ledoux's  *L 'Architecture 
eonsideree  sous  le  rapport  des  arts,  dies  raoeurs  et  de  la  legislation • , 
has  generally  been  thought  to  be  more  advanced  than  it  ms.   the 
heavy  unbroken  cornice,  shown  in  his  engraving  of  the  street  facade, 
fdves  an  unusual  coherency  and  tension  to  the  architecture  and 
reinforces  the  importance  of  the  recessed  central  portion,  but  on 
the  building  as  it  stands  today  the  cornice  is  more  conventionally 
designed  to  follow  the  outline  of  the  plan.   She  total  effect  is 
altogether  different.   the  H&tel  d'Uses,  in  the  rue  d'Uaes,  started 
in  1767,  is  similarly  lacking  in  vigour.   The  building  is  composed 
of  cubic  masses,  but  dramatic  tension  is  lost  with  the  use  of  close- 
set  openings  •  some  rectangular,  some  round-'haaded  *  and  an  uneasy 
pattern  of  Sj»iimll  rustication.   The  forecourt,  however,  with  its 
portico  of  four  giant  Corinthian  columns  supporting  an  entablature 
and  balustrade  illustrates  forcibly  the  boldness  inherent  in  his 
powers  of  composition.   The  Chateau  de  TSenoijville  (Calvados)  ,  begun 
in  1768,  is  once  apdn  similar  in  treatment.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  rectangular  masses  broadly  composed  to  create  a  rectangular 
outline.  The  ^^hole  is  pierced  with  unusually  narrowly  proportioned 
windows  and  screened  in  part  by  a  portico  of  giant  Ionic  columns. 
His  engraved  design  of  the  building,  dating  from  1904,  is  as  before 
considerably  bolder  in  conception  than  the  executed  work,  though  in 
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this  ease  the  discrepancies  may  be  due  to  provincial  workman- 
ship and  to  lack  of  personal  supervision* 

Between  1770  and  1772  he  built  the  Hotel  de  Montmorency 
on  the  corner  of  the  rue  Basse  du  Rempart  and  the  Ghausafe 
d'Antln,  which  sup /rests  an  unexpected  derivation  from  Bstain's 
project  for  a  theatre;  but  his  first  mature  work  was  the 
Pavilion  de  ta*veeiennes,  designed  in  1770  and  built  in  the 
following  year  for  Madame  du  Barry,  It  is  a  charming  though 
simplified  ^Interpretation  of  the  Petit  trianon  theme*   the 
attracting  feature,  however,  is  an  entrance  porch  conceived  as 
an  exedra,  screened  by  four  Ionic  columns,  with  a  semi-dome 
rising  up  behind  the  entablature  and  the  balustrade  of  the 
facade,   The  arrangement,  inspired  perhaps  hy  desi#fi©  in 
Neufforge^  ♦Recueil  d' Architecture,  •  was  more  fully  worked 
out  in  the  same  year  in  the  house  in  the  rue  de  la  Ohauase© 
d*  Ant  in  that  he  designed  for  the  dancer,  Mademoiselle  Quimard, 
He  scored  a  triumph.   The  open  apse  of  the  porch,  screened 
by  four  Ionic  columns  carrying  an  entablature  and  above,  a 
statue  of  flerpsiohore,  provides  the  ingenious  and  wholly 
successful  focus  of  the  design.   The  parallel  between  Robert 
Adam's  basil leal  themes  inside  Syon  House,  Kenwood  and  Newby 
is,  of  course,  irresistible,  but  the  conception  derives  rather, 
it  seems,  from  the  measured  studies  of  Soman  baths  carried  out 


at  that  time  "by  French  'pensionnaireB*.  Yet  certainly  the  many 
houses  that  Ijedoux  designed  in  the  following  yearn  for  a  lar$e  circle 
of  French  nobles  and  financiers  are  not  uninfluenced  by  ^iglish  archi- 
tecture &z&  by  Biglish  Falladian  architecture  in  particular.  It  is 
3ust  possible,  moreover f  that  l/sdcux  travelled  to  England,  for  he  is 
knovm  to  have  started  a  house  for  lord  dive, 

I#edouacfs  great  works  are,  however,  essentially  French*  Xh  1771, 
he  "was  aj  pointed  Ixispeeteur  des  SaHnes  de  la  Franche  Comte,  and  in 
the  following  years  prepared  and  developed  his  famous  project  for  the 
Salines  d'Are  et  Senana;  both  the  remaining  buildings  of  *hieh  and 
the  more  outlandish  unexecuted  desiians  show  him  to  have  been  at  once 
an  admirer  of  the  reserved  and  dignified  architecture  of  Louis  XIV  *s 
rei$n  and  an  advanced  Neo-classicist  with  a  pronounced  liking  for 
heavy  simplified  masses  and  unadorned  wall-surfaces.  Indeed,  the 
seventeenth  century  •grand  manner1  was  successfully  infused  into  all 
his  architecture.   Uven  his  •Barrieres  de  Baris1,  built  between 
1784  and  1789,  seem  supremely  monumental  in  the  tradit5.onal  French 
manner,  although  the  characteristic  forms  of  Classical  architecture 
are  interpreted  there  with  a  waywardness  and  a  wilful  wrong-headedness 
peculiar  to  taloux.   Tlany  of  these  small  buildings  are  indeed  as 
ori&inal  as  anything  by  Legeay  or  Piranesi,  though  they  are,  of  course, 
closely  related  to  the  works  of  those  men.  But  one  of  the  most 
original  perhaps,  of  I*edoux#3  designs  to  be  executed  -  or  at  least 
started  ~  was  the  prison  at  Aix.   The  plans  were  approved  -  together 
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with  those  for  a  (governor #  a  house  and  a  Palais  de  Justice  m  in 
1785;  work  went  but  slowly  ahead  jKwgever  and  was  stopped  altogether 
in  1790.   The  plan  is  unremarkable  m  even  for  the  period  -  but  the 
composition  with  its  heavy  simplified  masses  suggests  something  new 
in  French  architecture;  it  is  distinctly  top-heavy.   The  roofs  of 
the  four  corner  pavilions  are  designed  to  dominate  the  whole  and  all 
the  richness  and  incident  in  the  architecture  -  the  curious  squat 
porticos  apart  -  is  concentrated  at  the  eaves.  Yet  there  is  nothing 
quite  like  this  xuil&ing  in  Ledoux's  later  oeuvre.   The  remarkable 
and  altogether  surprising  projects  that  he  prepared  during  the  years 
that  followed  the  Revolution  and  published  in  1804,  two  years  before 
his  death,  together  with  his  equally  idiosyncratic  theories  on 
architecture  in  Mi  •Architecture  consideree  sous  le  rapport  de  I'Art, 
des  Hoeurs  et  de  la  Legislation*  •  all  exemplify  his  notion  of 
architectural  beauty  as  something  large,  simple  and  lumpish,  enclosed 
and  amplified  by  a  clear-cut,  if  broken,  outline.  It  was  an  ideal 
that  many  of  his  contemporaries  shared  and  one  that  they  derived 
most  probably  from  Boull£e;  though*  niore  strictly  Neo-classical 
in  spirit,  he  tended  to  prefer  continuous  masses  and  unbroken 
outlines,  Xiedoux  was  thus  the  forerunner  of  much  that  gave  to 
nineteenth  century  architecture  its  turbidity. 

Jacques  Gon&oin  (1757  -  1818)  was  one  year  younger  than  Ledoux, 
he  made  his  architectural  debut  more  than  five  years  later,  yet  he 
remained  through  life  a  strict  and  consistent  Neo-classioist, 
Indeed,  the  one  building  for  which  he  is  remembered  and  for  hardly 


any  other,  the  Boole  de  Chirurgie  in  the  rue  de  l'loole  de  Matleolne, 

290  ml#Jt  be  said  to  epitomise  international  Neo-clasaicism  -  fun  seul 
mot  fera  V&Lofm  de  ee  monument',  wrote  Quatremere  de  Qulney,  the 
historian  and  upholder  of  Neo-classical  orthodoxy,  •!!  eat  l'ouvrasa 
le  plus  claa«ique  du  rHx-huitieme  sieele*. 

Commissioned  in  1769,  three  years  after  Gcndoln  had  returned 
from  Italy  -  via  Holland  and  Bngiand  -  started  in  1771,  the  building 
ma  finished  by  177(3.   the  plan  is  of  no  great  interest.   QM 
problem  of  deal  going  a  surgical  college  in  1769,  called  for  no 
great  ingenuity  and  Oondoin  completed  his  task  adequately,  no  more* 
The  semicircular  lecture  hall,  with  its  rising  tiers  of  seats,  its 
coffered  half-dome  and  dcrai-oeulus,  however,  is  a  creation  of  genius 
and  it  is  not  surprisingly  reflected  in  the  assembly  halls  f  the 

291  Consulate  and  Bs$>ire  periods  m  the  Charabre  dea  Deputes,  built  between 
1795  and  1797  by  J.  P.  Cisors  and  Tjecontej  the  Salle  du  Semt  at 
the  Palais  du  tttxerabourg,  deal  gned  in  1904  by  Chalgjrlnj  and  the 

T  S^oy     3alle  du  Tribunat  installed  a  few  years  later  in  the  Palais  Itoyal 
by  Beaumont  (1757  -  1811),  Yet  it  is  rather  Cftvdoln*  a  conception 
of  a  facade  composed  of  a  continuous  screen  of  Ionic  columns,  through 
which  ia  gLimpaed  a  court  surrounded  by  similar  columns  m  some 
en$3i&ed,  some  free-standing  -  and  at  the  far  end  a  giant  Corinthian 
portico  -  in  short  the  dramatic  interpenetration  of  columnar  screens, 
that  makes  the  Fcole  de  Chirurgie  so  remarkable  and  so  stunning  * 
work*  J>an&  its  effect  was  not  lost  to  contemporaries.  Hany 
attacked  it.  Blondel  reluctantly  recognised  its  peculiar  Antique 


power  and  Peyre  defended  it  with  vigour i  egrand,  writing  in  Landon's 

292  Annales  du  Muses  in  1303,  wrote  -  'Tout  le  systems  de  la  vieille 
architecture  frane&ise  fut  renverse  par  cet  exemple  inattendu,  et 
les  partisans  de  la  routine  furent  stup&flaits  de  voir  une  facade 
sans  pavilions,  sans  avant  corps  au  milieu,  sans  arr'ere-corpa, 
et  dont  la  eomiehe  suivait  d'un  bout  a  1 'autre,  sans  reasaut  r& 
profil,  contre  t*usa$&  recu  en  1*ranee,  et  done  les  Content,  les 
Gabriel,  les  Soufflot  venaient  de  Conner  de  si  recens  et  si 
dispendieux  exemples  dans  l'Eoole  ndlitaire,  dans  la  Madeleine,  et 
dans  la  nouvelle  Sainte-Genevi^ve.   Cependnnt  1' opinion  publique 
se  *  rononca  en  favour  du  nouveau  syst&ae,  la  critique  se  tut  et 

1 'Socle  de  Ghirurgie  tut  proeiaraee  par  tous  les  pens  de  £ofit,  le 
chef  d'oeuvre  de  notre  architecture  moderns'.    The  success  of 
this  work  won  for  Coudoin  many  commissions,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
built  a  rasriber  of  town  and  country  houses,  though  only  the  cMteau 
that  he  built  for  himself  In  the  late  1780  fs  and  in  the  years  that 
followed  the  devolution,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  near  Melun,  can 
be  attributed  to  him  with  certainty.  Yet  he  became  wealthy.   .And 
when  in  1775,  he  travelled  to  Italy  for  the  second  time,  he  sought 
to  buy  Hadrian's  Villa  at  Tivoli*   This  proved  impossible  and  he 
was  forced  to  content  himself  with  measuring  it  up  -  the  drawings  he 
gave  to  Piranesi.   During  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  Gondoin, 

293  with  J.  B.  Lepere  (1761  m  1844),  a  member  of  Napoleon's  eaqpedition 
to  Igypt  In  1798,  was  responsible  for  one  work  of  importance  -  the 


294   Coloime  Vend8rae,  begun  in  July  1B06  and  finished  in  August  1810, 


architects  who  succeeded  these  ei$vteenth  century  reformers 
were  not  iim;:>res<dve,   They  were  not  innovators*   They  were  un- 
fortunate, moreover,  in  that  they  reached  maturity  in  the  years 
ti»t  followed  the  devolution  -  years  during  which  buil'ling  activity 
virtually  ceased  in  Prance  -  and  were  forced  thus  to  express  them- 
selves almost  entirely  on  paper.   Their  designs  became  increasing^ 
abstract,  more  and  more  determined  by  a  delight  in  geometric  pattern 
for  Its  own  sake  than  in  the  comaonplace  architectural  values  imposed 
by  tatan  and  structural  requirements.   This  'was  due,  however,  as 
much  to  an  all-too-eager  acceptance  of  the  purely  formal  qualities 
of  Neo-classical  ^architecture  as  to  any  real  lack  of  building 
experience.  Yet  the  structural  criteria  evolved  in  the  middle  years 
of  the  century  in  the  Ifoole  des  Bonts  et  Ohauasees  and  upheld  by 
Soufflot  and  his  circle  were  not  altogether  forgotten;  they  were 
inherent  to  the  Neo-classical  ideal  of  a  rational  and  economical 
architecture,  Ar&   they  emerged  most  forcibly  in  1803,  in  J,  B» 
Bandelet's  'Traits  theorique  et  pratique  de  l*Art  de  Bestir*,  a  work 
#iich  was  to  serve  as  a  standard  handbook  for  the  next  fifty  years. 
The  complement  to  this  treatise  ms  the  more  famous  'Precis  dea 
Leocns  architecture  donnees  a  l'Ecole  PQlyteohnique' ,  published 
between  1802  and  1805,  by  J,  H,  I*  Durand  (1760  -  17M),  There 
the  standards  of  formal  geometry  and  design  were  upheld,  Interpreted 
with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  as  the  expressions  of  a  rational 
art.   Together  these  two  books  contain  the  legacy  of  the  eighteenth 
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century  Neo-cXassioai  movement. 

Jean  Baptiste  ^ondelet  (1745  -  1829)  was  the  true  heir  to 
Soufflot.  Be  was  born  in  I#on,  where  he  spent  the  first  twenty  years 
of  Ms  life  and  where  he  studied  first  with  his  father,  a  building 
contractor,  and  then  with  .toyer,  a  local  architect.  But  it  was 
rather  in  Blondel's  studio  and  in  Souffio^s  office  in  Paris,  in 
particular,  that  he  attained  to  his  full  and  confident  understanding 
of  architecture  as  an  art  of  construction.  Be  was  for  year* 
inspector  ®f  the  work  at  Saint  Genevieve,  and  after  3oufflot,s 
death  in  1780,  completed  that  church,  as  we  have  seen,  with  an 
inestimable  tact  and  technical  skill.  He  built  the  church  of 
Iranoy  (1783)  near  I#on,  and  that  of  Chateau  Villain  (Haute  Mame), 


both  to  Soufflotfs  designs.  But  apart  from  a  Oorpa  de  Garde,  with 

MM 
^  a  portico  of  baseless  Tuscan  or  Doric  columns,  in  the  Place  Maubert, 

he  is  known  to  have  built  nothing  of  his  own.  Tet,  as  all  his 
contemporaries  agreed,  he  excelled  in  a  knowledge  of  building 
construct  ion* 

He  was  a  friend  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  Corps  des 
fonts  et  Chauas&es  and  with  them  carried  out  a  number  of  experiments 
to  determine  the  strengths  and  load  bearing  capacities  of  various 
materials,   And  he  searched  France  to  find  the  best  quality  materials. 
On  iwre  than  one  occasion,  moreover,  he  travelled  to  Italy  to  study 
the  building  methods  of  the  Ancients  -  and  in  1733  and  1784  he  went 
at  the  expense  of  the  state  and  engaged  at  that  time  in  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  Suprintendant  deo  B&timents,  the  Corate 


d'Angivlllers,  that  was  to  form  the  basis  of  his  great  treatise. 
After  the  Involution  he  continued  to  en^oy  official  patronage*  In 
2^*  May  1793  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  newly  created  Oonseil  General 
de*  l&timents  Civlls,  a  position  he  was  to  hold  for  the  rest  of  his 

500  life*  and  two  years  later  was  asked  to  form  the  TSoole  centrale  des 
Travaux  Publics,  a  school  which  soon  merged  with  the  Boole  Foly*. 
technique,  founded  in  1794*  But  it  was  rather  at  Leroy's  -  later 

501  Dufowrny's  -  'Boole  Speeiale  &f Architecture*  ,  the  forerunner  of 
the  Boole  des  Beaux  Arts,  where  he  taught  the  art  of  construction 
from  1306  until  his  death  in  1829,  that  he  exercised  his  special 
influence  and  weilded  his  power  over  the  young.  His  fame,  taowever, 
was  to  spring  from  his  book, 

The  •tSraite"  Theorlque  et  Pratique  de  l,Art  de  Batir1  is 
probably  unique  among  architectural  treatises  in  that  It  contains  no 
general  discussion  on  architecture  -  or  almost  no  general  discussion. 
Apart  from  a  few  pages  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume  m 
Ijorrowed  from  a  'Memoir©  sur  lf Architecture  consideree  glneralement' , 
written  in  1789,  and  repeated  almost  word  for  word  in  his  'Discours 
pour  l'ouverture  du  Cours  de  Construction  et  de  Stereotoraie, , 
published  in  1806  -  Bandelet  #cve  no  exposition  of  his  architectural 
beliefs.   And  unlike  Brlseux's  or  Belldor*s  works,  his  treatise 
clearly  intended  to  provide  a  comprehensive  foundation  for  the 
practice  of  architecture.   Architecture  was  in  his  estimation 
^02  indistinguishable  from  'I'art  de  batir1  -  'Les  Grees1,  he  wrotef 
aeeoutuaes  a  raisonner  sur  toutes  sortes  d'objets,  en  firent  una 


science  a  laquelle  lis  donnercnt  le  nom  dYarchltect6nloa,  que  nous 
awns  traduit  par  c*lul  d1 architecture,  I/?  veritable  sens  de  ce 
mot  indigae  une  science  dont  l'objet  est  de  diriger  les  operations 
des  arts  pour  l1  execution  dhm  edifice  queleonquc,  a  fin  de  reunir 
la  eorwenance,  la  solldlte  et  la  beaute  des  formes:  alnsi  il  n'en 
resulte  pas  que  I'arohitecture  soit  seuleraent,  oomme  l*ont  pense 
pluslers  auteurs,  1'art  de  dessiner  et  de  jvofiler  les  ordres  grecs 
et  remains,  male  une  science  vaste,  qui  a  pour  objet  la  surety,  la 
eommodite  et  la  maicnifieenee  des  villas  et  des  pays  ou  ellea  sont 

And  though  he  agreed  that  architecture  required  both  a  practical 
and  a  theoretical  basis,  he  defined  the  practice  of  building  as  the 

305  economical  choice  of  materials  and  their  application  to  readily 
recognisable  and  entirely  necessary  ends,  while  the  theory  of 
architecture,  far  from  involving  a  number  of  jreneral  principles  and 
notions  of  proportion,  consisted,  in  his  opinion,  In  a  knowledge  of 

304  physios  and  mathematics  -  fla  theorie1,  he  wrote,  fest  une  science 
qui  diri^e  toutes  les  operations  do  la  pratique,   Cette  science 
est  le  resultat  de  1* experience  et  Six  raisonnement  fond*  sur  les 
principes  de  raatheraatiques  et  de  physique  appliques  aux  differentes 
operations  do  lfart,  Cfest  par  le  moyen  de  la  theorie  qufun  habile 
oonstructour  parvient  a  determiner  les  formes  et  les  justes 
dimensions  qu'il  faut  dormer  a  chaotre  partie  dfun  eVlifiee  en  raison 
As  sa  situation  et  dec  efforts  qufelle  peut  avoir  a  soutenlr,  pour 
qu'il  resulte  perfection,  solidity  et  economic.  • 


IV* 


Rondelet  clearly  inclined  to  be  a  narrow  utilitarian.  Archi- 
tecture, he  insisted,  unlike  poetry,  jointing,  sculpture  and  music,  ms 

305  not  an  imaginative  art;  it  was  a  science,  and  a  science  in  the  practice 
of  which  even  the  stablest  of  human  delights  wis  to  be  controlled  and 
dictated  by  need  and  necessity*   The  purpose  of  architecture  was  not 

306  to  please  »  fle  but  essentiel  de  l^rt  de  aStir*,  lie  wrote,  •est  de 
eonstruire  des  edifices  solides,  en  y  employant  une  Juste  quantity 
de  raateriaux  choisis  et  mis  en  oeuvre  aveo  art  »t  econoKde*  -  and  his 
treatise  therefore  was  devoted  to  lengthy  accounts  of  building 
materials,  their  preparation  or  manul^eture  and  their  economical 
application  to  buildin|*<xmstruotion.  Be  provided  tables  of  stresses 
and  strains  and  the  load  bearing  capacities  of  various  materials  -  in 
their  differing  qualities  -  and  discussed  in  minute  detail  the 
formulae  for  determining  the  optimum  sizes  of  structural  elements, 

As  a  theory  of  structures  his  work  was  without  equal.   All  the 
experiments,  all  the  discoveries  of  eighteenth  century  architects  and 
engineer©  were  assessed  and  generously  acknowledged.  But  it  was  as  a 
manual  of  building  construction  that  the  work  was  most  useful.   The 
laying  of  foundations,  the  building  of  wsdls  tud  vaults,  the  con- 
struction of  floors  and  roof -trusses,  the  detailing  of  Joinery  and 
the  application  of  varnish  and  paint,  all  were  described  with  unfailing 
care  and  correctness,   Even  the  various  techniques  for  estimating 
the  cost  of  the  work  were  outlined  in  detail,   Altogether  the  •  Art 
de  Mtir*  represented  a  considerable  advance  on  Pierre  Juttefa  more 
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cornnonplaee  voIwm  for  Blondel's  •Coura  ^Architecture'*  Yet  today, 
only  one  section  1b  of  any  particular  interest  -  that  on  iron. 
Rondelet  rejected  the  cautious  advice  of  those  architects  who  believed 
that  iron  was  too  prone  to  rusn  to  have  any  general  application  in 
architecture;  he  rejsorded  it  as  a  new  and  challenging  material  with 
specific  advantages  -  a  high  compressive  strength,  permitting  an 
unusual  lightness  in  construction*   And  he  was  weH-informed  regarding 
Its  recent  application.  He  illustrated  the  Coalbrookdale  bridge,  the 
Sunderland  bridge  and  another  at  Staines,  all  built  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century?  and  was  naturally  aware  of  the  less  spectacular 
French  pioneering  examples,   Itoouph  he  illustrated  Brebion's  iron 
roof -trusses  for  the  Salon  GarrG  in  the  louvre,  designed  during  the 
late  1770 fs,  **nd  Victor  Louis's  better  known  ones  for  the  ThAktom 
Francaise  (Comfcdie  I^ancaise)  designed  in  1786,  but  not  erected  before 
1?88,  he  made  no  mention  of  those  that  Victor  Louis  -  according  to 
Charles  Fxjk  •  incorporated  earlier  into  his  theatre  at  Boafeaux,  built 
between  1772  and  1780.   Bandelet  fs  knowledge  of  iron  construction 
was,  however,  anything  but  uncertain.  He  confidently  criticised  the 
wrks  thathhe  Illustrated  and  suggested  several  improvements  in  their 
desist  m  even  the  more  advanced  T^ont  des  Arts,  built  byCessart  and  ^  t 
Dillon  between  1800  and  1803,  and  the  Pont  d'Austerlits,  built  in 
1806  by  Becquex  de  Beaupre,  did  not  escape  his  improving  hand.  He 
proposed  also  a  number  of  curious  and  not  altogether  successful 
designs  for  iron  roof-trusses.  But  his  contribution  to  the  development 
o^  iron  construction  seems  to  have  apt  eared  most  conspicuously  in 


rt* 


Bclan^r's  design  for  th©  iron  and  copter  dome  of  the  Halle  au  B1&  - 
proposed  first  in  1782,  but  not  built  before  1800,  six  years  after 
Leprand  and  Molinos's  strikingly  simple  timber  roof  had  been  burned 
515  down.   Belanggcr,  Sondelet  claimed,  incorporated  into  his  final 
design  important  features  suggested  first  in  a  •MSmoire  sur  la 
reconstruction  de  la  coupole  de  la  Halle  au  Ble  de  Baris1  (1803)  - 
a  Meraoire  in  which  Bondelet  discussed  the  advantages  of  domes  in 
timber,  brickwork  and  iron,  but  one  in  which,  it  must  be  acJmitted, 
he  concluded  in  favour  of  a  dome  made  of  interlocking  clay-pots* 
For  iron,  he  considered,  despite  its  apparently  limitless  possi- 
bilities, should  be  appliel  to  building  construction  with  caution  - 

316  *fl  faut*,  he  said,  'n? employer  les  fers  que  lorsque  la  necessite 
les  rend  indispensables,  et  leur  donner  les  dispositions,  les  formes 
et  les  dimensions  ootwenabies** 

317  In  comparison  to  Kondelet,  Jean  Nicholas  iXirana  (1760  -  1830) 
raigjit  seem  to  have  been  an  architect  of  a  more  commonplace  Neo- 
classical kind.  But  he  was  no  less  extreme  in  his  outlook.  The 
son  of  a  cobbler,  he  found  a  patron  in  his  father's  employer,  who 
sent  him  to  the  college  Montaigu  gfti  thence  to  a  sculptor1  s  studio. 
But  by  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  working  for  the  architect  Pierre 
ffetosercn  (b.  1736)  and  giving  lessons  on  his  own.  In  the  following 
year  he  entered  ^oullee's  office.  Boullee  was  extremely  kind  to 
Durandj  he  settled  upon  him  a  salary  that  enabled  him  to  compete 
for  the  Academy* s  prises  -  and  in  1780  he  won  the  second  Grand  Prix  - 
and  later  to  marry  a  young  girl  from  Versailles.   For  until,  in 


L  St  B]  318  1788,  Dunama  built  the  Maison  I*  tulle,  rue  du  Faubourg  Foissonniere, 

he  was  awarded  no  architectural  commissions.   That  house  was,  moreover, 
his  last*  After  1793  he  submitted  no  less  than  eleven  projects,  with 
Thibault,  another  of  Boull6efs  pupils,  for  puplie  monuments  propoaad 
by  the  Convention,  "but  saw  none  of  them  built;  and  can  hardly  have 
ejected  to  see  them  built.  Commemorative  columns,  dedicatory  temples 

519  and  vast  public  "buildings  -  all  are  composed  on  the  most  majpifieont 
Male  with  simple,  if  startling,  geometrical  forms.  Yhe  function  of 
these  building  is  apparently  of  minor  importance*  Yet  it  was 
certainly  on  the  strength  of  these  projects  that  in  1795,  he  was  a&de 
&  professor  at  the  Thole  Oentrale  des  Travaux  Publics  (later  the  Sfcole 
iPolytcchnioue).   Thereafter  he  tau^rfc.  But  he  exercised  his  enormous 
influence  not  so   much  through  direct  personal  contact  with  his  pupils  - 

520  the  men  who  marked  in  bin  office,  for  instance,  contributed  little  to 
the  development  of  nineteenth  century  architecture  m  but  rather  throu^i 
the  medium  of  books.  His  ♦Secusil  ©t  Rxrallcle  aes  Edifices  do  tous 
Genres  Aniens  et  Jte&ernes%  started  in  1800,  was  probably  one  of  the 
most  widely  consulted  text-books  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  His 

•Precis  des  I*econs  d 'Architecture  donnees  a  l'Fcole  Bolyfceohnique' 
printed  between  1802  and  1805,  and  his  similar  *Rartie  Graphique  des 
Oours  dfArchiteeture  falts  a  lfKoole  Itoyale  Bolytec]ulique, ,  of  1821, 
ware  both  bodes  of  standard  reference  at  the  period  and  were  not  un- 

521  naturally  often  reprinted* 
Xkirand  was  an  arrogant  and  dogmatic  teacher.  His  •Reeuetl* 

broadened  the  basis  of  architectural  study  to  include  the  historical 
322  styles  entire  and  most  contemporary  ones  as  well,  as  sources  of 
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inspiration  parallel  to  the  main  body  of  antiquity  and  more  or 
less  secondary  to  it.  He  shewed  scant  respect  for  any  works  which 
lay  outside  the  limits  of  his  own  Neo-classical  vision,  and  ^zdthout 
compunction  alt*  red  a  number  of  buildings  to  conform  to  his  simple 
standards  of  symmetry  and  monumentality  -  'Je  me  suis  perrais',  bs 
explained,  'ncn  seuleraent  de  les  slmplifier,  mais  encore  d'cn 
offrir  qui  sont  preaque  entireroent  de  ma  faeon,  J'esperc  qu*on 
me  pardonnera  d'avoir  ose"  me  ranker  a  edt4  de  ces  f^nands  maltreaj 
pour  due  1'on  fasse  attention  que  loin  df  avoir  voulu  les  oorrigsr, 
Jc  ne  me  suis  attach^  qu'a  raanif ester  d'un  maniere  plus  evidente, 
1'  esprit  qui  regne  dans  leurs  jpaimifiques  productions.  • 

His  'Precis  des  Lecons  d 'Architecture'  was  even  more 
determinedly  up-to-date.   Vitruvius  and  even  Laugier  were  condemned. 
The  ubiquitous  rustic  cabin,  Durand  declared,  was  notthe  'natural • 
basis  of  architectural  form  -  and  of  the  orders  in  particular  - 
•N'est  il  pas  evident,'  he  wrote,  'qu'elle  n'est  que  le  produit 
informs  des  premiers  essais  de  l,art?'  -  and  the  human  bofly,  far 
from  providing  the  'natural'  .proportions  for  the  orders  was  not 
even  related  to  them.   Antique  columns,  moreover,  as  I*eroy  had 
observed,  were  of  differing  shapes  and  siaesj  desijgried  not  as 
idealised  decorative  adjuncts,  but  as  structural  elements.  *I1 
faut  eonelure',  Durand  wrote,  'que  ces  ordres  ne  forraent  point 
1* essence  de  1 'architecture;  que  le  plaisir  que  1'on  attend  de 
leur  emploi  et  de  la  decoration  qui  en  re*  suite  est  nul;  qu'enfin, 


cette  decoration  elle  mlrae,  n'est  qu'une  chiraferej  et  la  depense 
dans  laquelle  elle  entrain©  ,  une  folie.  • 

527  fSoit  que  l'on  consulte  la  raison1,  he  added,  *soit  que  l'on 
examine  les  monuments,  il  est  evident  que  plaire  n*a  jamais  pu 
etre  son  ob^et.  L'utilite  jublique  et  partieuliere,  le  bonheur  et 
la  conservation  <3es  intividus  et  de  la  soeiete,  tel  est  le  "but  a© 
V  architecture. ■ 

1!hese  hi»*i-minded  sentiments  misht  serve  to  set  him  among  the 
strictest  of  utilitarians?  but  aesthetic  pleasures,  he  realised, 
even  when  contrived  by  utilitarian  means,  MN  neither  vain  nor 

528  contemptible  -  •Nos  plaisire  les  plus  vifs*,  he  -wrote,  fsont  ils 
autre  chose  que  la  satisfaction  de  nos  besoins  les  plus  imperieux?' 
And  he  rroposed  an  architecture,  therefore,  that  was  based  on  the 

529  principles  of  convenience  and  economy?  but  one  that  derived  its 
effects  rather  from  symmetry  and  simplicity.   Decorative  features 
he  rejected  outri$it;  thou#i  he  continued  to  recommend  the  use  of 

550  orders  in  a  greatly  modified  form  and  permitted  the  introduction  of 

551  such  devices  as  statues,  inscriptions  and  even  growing  plants  in  an 

552  effort  to  j  rovide  some  pattern  and  incident  in  his  architecture. 

553  #Que  pour  qu'un  edifice  flit  a^aitement  convenable•,  he  wrote, 
•il  fallait  qu'il  fftt  solide,  salubre  et  commode.   Que  pour  qu'll 
fftt  le  moins  dispenrlieux  possible,  il  fallait  quHl  fftt  le  plus 
symetrique,  le  plus  regulier,  le  plus  simple  possible.1 

The  nature  of  a  building,  he  held,  was  inherent  in  its  efficient 


planning  and  construct  ion  j  its  character,  therefore,  was  to  be 
derived  from  the  dialectical  eoqpression  of  function  -  the 
presentation  of  a  visible  argument  to  the  spectator.   The  column 
ms  thus  to  act  always  as  a  structural  support;  the  pilaster  ms 
to  he  used  only  to  buttress  an  angle  or  Junction  and  the  cornice 
employed  alone  as  a  horizontal  "beam  or  tie  -  and  these  structural 
features,  moreover,  were  to  he  made  of  materials  manifestly  more 
hard  and  durable  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  building  -  fl,on 

334   ne  sera  plus  alors  tente  d'abandonner  eette  decoration  naturelle, 
sntisfalsante,  pour  y  substituer,  par  un  surcroit  de  depenses, 
tantot  l^prarence  d^uno  construction  imaglnaire  qui,  nfetant  pas 
la  construction  reelle  d©  V edifice,  donne  celle  ci  une  idee 
f-usse,  lul  6te  de  son  earaetere  au  lieu  &*y  ajouter,  et  tantSt 
une  decoration  arbitraire  qui  r&eulte  uniquemcnt  d'un  assemblage 
a'objets  inutiles  et  qui,  par  la,  loin  de  procurer  du  plaislr, 
ne  peut  que  father  la  vue,  chequer  le  bon  sens,  et  deplaire 
souvminement.  • 

He  developed  his  themes  with  an  implacable  logic ;  but  his 
logic  is  often  salve  and  at  times  not  free  from  sophistry.  His 
Justification  of  regularity  and  complete  symmetry  on  the  grounds 

386   o^  economy  is  not  acceptable,  and  his  similar  expl  nation  of  his 
liking  for  the  most  regular  of  £poraetric  figures  *  the  circle  and 

3256   the  square  -  is  unconvincing,  to  say  the  least  -  'Une  superfieie 


etant  donnce1,  he  explained,  fsi  Von  observe  que  lorsqu'elle 
est  terminee  par  les  quatre  cdtes  d'un  carre,  elle  exige  moins  de 
contour  que  lorsqu'elle  1'est  p  r  ceux  d*un  parallelogramne,  et 
moins  encore  quand  elle  est  ternine"  par  la  ciroonferenee  dfun  cercle; 
qu'en  fait  de  symetrie,  de  regularity  et  de  simplicity,  la  forme  du 
earre,  super  ieure  a  oelle  du  paraHelogramme  est  inferieure  loele 
du  €5©role\ 

But  the  disin^ssnuousness  of  his  much  vaunted  lopic  is  most 
a  parent  in  his  actual  instruction  and  in  his  projects  in  particular* 

337  He  wisely  broke  away  from  the  normal  practice  of  regarding  architecture 
as  three  distinct  entities  -  'decoration*,  •distribution1  and 
♦construction*  -  he  explained  instead  his  general  principles,  described 
the  elements  of  architectural  composition  -  columns,  piers  and  walls, 
and  even  such'ne^ative1  elements  as  windows  and  doorways  -  and  studied 
them  in  relation  to  the  materials  of  which  they  ralgjvt  be  constructed; 
he  then  attempted  to  propose  a  method  of  composing  these  elements 

to  form  an  architectural  whole*   Hie  basis  of  architectural  tariity, 

338  he  conceived,  lay  in  geometrical  relationships*   Rooms,  he  insisted, 
were  to  lie  on  common  axes;  windows  and  doors  were,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  be  placed  opposite  one  another  and  to  be  equally  spaced; 
and  columns,  likewise,  were  to  be  equally  spaced  -  thou$i  here  he 
pleaded  the  necessity  of  ensuring  that  each  support  carried  an 

339  equal  portion  of  the  load  above.  He  proposed  therefore  the  use  of 

340  a  prid,  derived  from  the  subdivision  of  a  square,  for  all  plans  - 


•La  premier©  ei  ose  &  fairr  pour  aequerir  d©  la  facillt©1  a  ooijposer'f 
hs  wrote,  fc*est  de  s'excroer  beaucoup  aur  lea  diff  ©rentes  divisions 
<3u  earre,,.   Fa$fad©s  wsr©  to  be  built  up  in  a  similar  manner* 

The  hundreds  of  buildings  that  Durand  composed  according  to 
this  revised  Palladian  method  and  with  which  he  illustrated  Troth 
his  'Precis  des  Lecons  d  •Architecture'  and  his  fBartle  Graph!  que  des 
Oours  d,Architecture,t  incline  thus  to  be  neat  and  regular  geometric 
patterns)  no  more*   As  planning  arrangements  they  are  altoreth^r 
unsatisfactory  and  as  three-dimensional  compositions  they  fall* 
For  h©  composed  in  two  distinct  stages;  first*  as  he  explained, 

541  horizontally,  to  obtain  the  plan,  and  then}  vertically,  to  arrive 
at  the  section  and  elevat'on.  Clearly,  he  had  little  feeling  for 
the  rhythms  of  architectural  form  and  space,  and  even  silhouette 
•erved  in  his  compositions  to  provide  only  the  most  straightforward 
and  comronplace  effects.  His  compositions  are  dull  and  static* 
His  criticisms,  moreover,  reveal  that  he  was  virtually  incapable 

542  of  tmderstanding  architectural  movement.   Even  Sainte  Genevieve 
seemed  to  him  a  work  of  almost  chaotic  restlessness  and  Bernini's 

545    Baroque  invention  at  St.  B»terfs  he  considered  a  "lemonstration 
of  vulgar  bombast.  He  admired  the  formality  of  the  mediaeval 

544  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  was  moved  to  praise  the  form 

545  of  the  ftadcliffe  Camera,  but  the  only  building  that  he  described 
HI    with  whole-hearted  approval  in  his  •Precis  •  was  the  hospital  of 


347  $t<%  Anne,  outside  Paris,  begun"  fri  1788  by  Bernard  Poyet  (1742  - 
1324),  a  pupil  of  Charles  de  ^allly.  It  is  perhaps  significant 
that  this  work  was  soon  stopped  on  the  grounds  of  economy  and  of 
inefficient  planning* 

Durand  was  the  heir  to  Beyre  and  Boullee  and  Conjoin  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  to  Ledoux.  He  adapted  and  developed  the  dis- 
cover es  of  these  men,  and  he  soug&t  to  abstract  from  their  works 
a  formula,  fixed  and  aH~embracing,  for  an  architecture  of  giant 

348  nonumentality.   And  he  once  described  his  method  of  composition, 
with  more  than  usual  honesty,  as  fune  espece  de  forraule  graphique*. 
Blest  with  small  powers  of  invention,  he  created  nothing  new  and, 

349  not  surprisingly,  ranked  individual  inspiration  low  in  his  treatises* 
Yet,  for  all  their  lack  of  vital  stimulus,  for  all  their  derived 
effects,  his  designs  are  undeniably  impressive,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  T*hy  they  were  to  assume  such  importance 

in  the  uneventful  years  of  the  early  nineteenth  century;  even 
then  they  were  not  considered  as  masterpieces  of  architecture  "but 
as  repositories  of  formal  ideas.  Durand  had  offered   picture-books 
of  ideas;    sources of  unfailing  and  irresistible  attraction  to 
architects. 

Sondelet  knew  and  oared  little  for  formal  planning*   Durand, 
despite  his  insistence  on  excellent  building  technique,  &new  next 
to  nothing  of  the  art  of  construction  and  was,  indeed,  bored  by 

350  it  -  *Je  me  suis  attache"  surtout  a  la  partie  du  composition*,  he 
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wrote  in  1823,  In  the  introduction  to  his  revised  edition  of 
the  'Preens1,  fqui,  chose  6tonnante,  n'avais  Jamis  et£  traits 
aans  aueun  ouvra$©,  ni  clans  aucun  cours;  tous  les  details  de 
oonstruetion,  rejetes  dans  des  notes  a  la  fin  de  ee  volume,  ne 
oouperont  pins  le  fil  des  idees  penerales'. 

Yet  their  treatises  wore  neither  opposed  in  spirit  nor 
rautually  contradictory.  Both  man  sou$it  to  reduce  architecture 
to  a  single  rational  system,  and  if  they  arrived  at  different 
conclusions  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  architecture,  they 
worked  at  least  upon  parallel  lines*  Indeed,  the  'Art  de  B&tir1 
and  the  ,Preois  des  lecons  df  Architecture •  -  and  later  the 
•Partie  Graphique  des  Cours  d1  Architecture  •  -  were  regarded  by 
most  architects  of  the  period  as  complementary  studies*   ^ondelet 
and  Durand  had,  so  to  speak,  reduced  architecture  to  two  of  its 
component  parts?  and  those  two  parts  to  which  Neo-classical 
architects  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  given  their  preference  - 
structure  and  geometric  formality*  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  during  the  uninspired  decades  of  nineteenth  century 
Neo-classical  orthodoxy  and  in  particular,  for  some  fifteen  jears 
from  X816,  when  that  stubborn  reactionary,  Quatremere  de  Quincy 
became  Secretaire  Perpetual  de  lfAoadfcmie  des  Beaux  Arts,  the 
books  of  Rondelet  and  XXrrand  enjoyed  an  unchallenged  and  almost 
unchallengeable  authority.  But  they  gave  no  vital  stimulus  to 


architecture*   Their  arid  intellectualiom  belong  to  the  world  of 
pedagogues  and  theorists* 

But  it  was  flue  rather  to  the  feebleness  and  general 
insuffioieney  of  the  architects  of  the  period  than  to  the  <Ioctr±n?*ire 
authority  of  such  works  that  architecture  entered  a  phase  of 
academicism  »  in  the  worst  possible  sense  of  the  ward*    Not  that  the 
Academy  itself  was  all-powerful;  that  famous  institution  was  dissolved 
paradoxically  enou^n  by  David  and  his  friends  during  the  days  of  the 
Convention?  and  even  after  its  reinstatement,  in  1805,  under 
Napoleon,  it  was  regarded  with  suspicion  and  mistrust.  Only  under 
the  Restoration  did  it  refsain  its  former  pnsstige.   Thus,  not  only 
was  there  a  conspicuous  lack  of  talent  among  the  new  recruits  to  the 
profession  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  but,  in  addition*  an 
enfeebling  lack  of  vigorous  *  not  merely  codified  -  authority. 
And  without  a  centralised  authority,  architects  in  franc©  felt 
somewhat  at  a  loss.   Taste,  after  the  devolution,  was  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  hands  of  a  new  class  of  entrepreneurs  and  uneducated 
newcomers.   they  debased  the  standards  of  classical  architecture 
with  their  literary  sentimentality  and  their  naive  and  easily 
aoqruired  imderstanrlinc;  of  antiquarlaniam  -  acquired  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  as  a  irop  to  their  aH-too~preoarious  newness.   They 
developed  and  extended  that  aspect  of  Neo-classical  architecture  that 
had  involved  a  plurality  of  the  historical  styles  -  awl  the 
554   picturesque  movement  emerged.  Hundreds  of  books  were  published  in 
the  early  years  of  the  century  to  reveal  the  intricacies  and  the 


ingenuities  of  the  architecture  of  Egypt  and  Greece  and  )3oms,  of 
parapet*  of  mediaeval  France  ana  Renaissance  Italy;  and  these 
whimsical  novelties  -were  at  once  incorporated  into  the  architecture 
of  the  period.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  legacy 
of  sixteenth  century  classicism  was  carelessly  oast  aside.   SM 
bourgeois  adulation  of  the  aristocracy  would  have  of  festively  dis- 
countenanced any  such  tendency.   Hordes  of  engaging  and  altogether 

355    satisfactory  -  if  altogether  derivative  -  villas  and  country  houses 

in  the  classical  style  were  built,  to  show  that  the  tradition  of  Feyre 
and  Chalgrin,  Belangsr  and  %»ongniart,  Soullee  and  Ledoux  and  Ctan  loin, 
could  be  prolonged  almost  indefinitely.  But  few  able  young  men  saw 
anything  to  inspire  them  in  such  careers,  G.  J.  Henry  (1754  m  1820)  , 
A.  Aubert,  C.  F.  Ifendar,  Gllivier,  and  Ch.  P.  J.  Kormand  (176r  - 
1840)  occupied  themselves  thus;  though  the  last  two  turned  eventually 
to  engraving.  Architecture  was  not  an  attractive  field  for  fredh 
talents.   2vcn  among  the  pupils  of  Lodoux,  there  were  no  biggwr 

B§t    men  than  J.  H,  3o>re  (fl.  1790),  U  A.  Dubut  (1769  -  1846),  and  P.  A. 
Virion  (1762  -  1828)  -  this  last  taught  also  by  Leroy. 

357       Napoleon  alone  attempted  to  act  as  a  great  and  discriminating 

patron  of  the  arts  and  to  impose  a  new  discipline  on  architecture.  Re 
reinstated,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Asademie  des  Beaux  Arts.  He  en- 
larjaed  the  powers  of  the  Conseil  des  B^tii^ents  Civils  and  revised 
the  building  code.  He  transformed  Baria.   Boa&s  and  bridges,  markets 
and  abattoirs,  hospitals  and  cemeteries,  and  a  littfcr  of  fountains 
were  built  to  make  her  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  cities  in  Europe. 


His  taste  was  perhaps  as  sentimental  and  grandiloquent  as  that  of 
his  hangers-on,  but  it  was  not  without  vigour.   The  finest  buildings 
of  the  period  are  stamped  with  his  characteristic,  military  trim. 
Yet  the  $reat  public  works  that  he  commissioned  were,  for  the  most 
part,  desijrned  by  architects  who  had  made  their  reputations  before 
the  advent  of  the  devolution.   PvOndelet  tidied  up  the  exterior  of 
the  Pantheon  and  strengthened  the  supports  of  the  dome  (1791  -  1806)  - 

368   Chalrrin  altered  the  interior  of  the  Palais  du  Jtaembourg  in  1797 
and  1?98,  and  transformed  it  completely  in  1803  and  1804  (his 
dramatic  staircase  and  Salle  du  Senat  were,  however,  disastrously 
redesigned  in  1836,  by  his  pupil,  A.  H.  do  Gisors  (1796  -  1866);  and 

890    in  1806  he  began  the  construction  of  the  Arc  de  Trior^phe  (taken  over 
after  his  death,  In  1811,  by  Ms  pupil,  X*  Goust  (1786  •  1831)  - 

360  Belan#sr  built  the  dome  of  the  Hallo  au  Ble  (1805  m  1813,  demolished 
in  1885)  and  began  the  abattoir  of  Jtochecbouart  in  1809  -  Gondoin, 

361  with  I*p»pere,  erected  the  Ooloime  Venddrae  (1806  -  1810)  and 

362  BrongriLart  built  the  Bourse  (1809  -  1815  -  the  iron  roof  truss  was 
added  in  1825  by  E.  Labarre  1764  m  1853). 

pmm  m&m  «r«  tmmmi  r±no  %mtoAm339  ^r^-roiir-a,  but  their 

vital  visual  Impact  was  small.   The  aesthetic  stimulus  of  the  fresh 
discovery  of  antiquity  was  over.   And  in  the  works  of  the  architects 
erf  the  younger  pjeneration  that  Hapoleon  patronised,  the  waning 
enchantments  of  the  Classical  world  were  even  less  satisfying*   She 
5  5    Ifedeleine,  begun  by  P.  A.  vignon  in  1807  -  after  most  architects  of 


the  period  had  submitted  their  jroposals  for  the  transformation 
of  Oontant's  incomplete  church  -  is  a  lifeless  and  unauthentic 
paraphrase  of  an  antique  temple.   The  giant  corinthlan  portico 
that  Bernard  Foyet  -  a  much  older  man  -  added  tc  the  Palais  Bourbon 
56*   (the  Chambre  des  Deputes)  in  1808,  ms  likewise  intended  as  a  tribute 
to  antiquity;  "but  all  that  classical  architects  had  aimed  at,  from 
the  Creeks  onwards  -  the  solidity,  the  smooth,  full  form  -  ms  lost. 
The  elements  are  flat  and  angular,  the  transitions  too  abrupt*  And 

365  the  mat  Ifinistere  des  .Affaires  Ifcrangeres  (later  the  Cour  dea 

366  Oomptes)  bejtun  in  1810  by  J.  C.  Bonnard  (17G5  -  1818)  -  a  pupil  of 
Benard  -  tliough  inspired  rather  more  "by  Renaissance  than  by  antique 
architecture  itself,  and  thus  of  some  significance  in  setting  the 
pattern  for  nineteenth  century  administrative  architecture,  ms 
unusually  dull  and  in  rt#  It  ms  oommsnding,  grandiose  and  compact 
in  the  correct  Neo-classical  inanner,  and  one  may  wonder  why  it  was 
not  more  convincing.  Yet  it  was  adx&ired  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  -  in  1326,  when  Quatremere  de  Quincy  read  his  disparaging 

367  •KLoge  sur  Pomnard',  the  police  had  to  be  called  in  to  handle  the 
incensed  students  of  the  Boole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Bonnard,  determined 
to  jreserve  the  sjmimetry  and  the  simplified  geoaetric  outline  of 
Neo-classical  convention,  had*  ho?.ev?r,  suooeeded  only  $n 
diemonstrating  how  plastically  inconvenient  that  convention  could 

368  be  -  how  inhibiting  in  its  lack  of  movenent.   The  plates  of 


the  •Qrands  Prix  df  Architecture1  inxbHshed  at  this  time  hy  A«  L» 
'39   T.  Yaudoyer  (I7r6  -  1346)  and  I*  P.  Baltard  (1764  -  1846),  pupils 
resj>ectively  of  A,  F.  Beyre  and  A,  X,  Rsyre  »  illustrate,  however, 
that  this  w*s  a  general  failure  at  the  tiiae.   Coymldering  that  they 
fora  the  largest  collection  of  ideal  I  esi^ne  by  the  young  architects 
of  the  period,  they  are  enormously  disappointing*   They  lack 
precisely  that  vitality  which  one  would  expect  from  new  and  re* 
generated  men.  In  part  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
catering  to  the  tastes  of  the  older  generation*  But  beyond  this 
is  the  evidence  that  they  were  still  struggling  with  that  dilemma 
which  faced  the  Keo-classicists  of  the  eighteenth  century  -  how  to 
achieve  geometrical  clarity  and  unity  without  sacrificing  the 
interest  of  the  raasses. 

fhe  achievements  of  the  men  of  Virion* a  aM  Bonnard,a 
generation  in  creating  an  interior  architecture  to  reflect  Napoleon's 
gLorlons  confidence  in  antiquity  were  scarcely  of  a  hijtoer  order* 
Before  Ohalgrln' a  Salle  du  Sen&t  was  constructed  -  or  even  designed  m 
370    J*  >•  Gisors  (1755  -  1823),  a  pupil  of  Guillaumot  and  Boulle*, 

adapted  the  serid-^circulai*  seating  arrangement  of  £JDnlo3nfs  lecture 
hill  at  the  Fcole  de  Ohirurgie  for  the  Salle  de  la  Convention, 
installed  in  1793  in  the  vast,  rectangular  Salle  des  Machines  at 
t>ie  Tulleries  (demolished  in  Ce^eirfbrr  1800).  He  created  thus  the 
prototype  of  the  continental  parliamentary  assembly  hall;  tout  he 
carae  nowhere  near  to  solving  the  architectural  problems  involved. 


the  relationship  between  the  semicircular  tiers  of  seats  and 
the  rectangular  room  was  awkward.   The  acoustics  were  appalling 
and  the  spectators  were  haphazardly  seated  in  -  admittedly  dramatic 
spaces,  hollowed  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  thickness  of  the  walls. 
Between  1795  nn&  1797  he  worked  out  his  idee,  more  fully  and  wore 
raavenificently  with  %   C#  Leconte  (1762  m  1813}  in  desiring  the 

571    Salle  des  Cinq  Cents,  now,  tbou$i  greatly  altered.,  the  Chambre  des 
Deputes*   flois  eeM<-eirettlar  hall,  with  its  tiered  seats  and  its 
fj&lleries  screened  and  supported  by  columns  was,  however,  of  no 
great  architectural  merit*   And  was  indeed  clumsy  and  without 
ease  in  its  articulation  when  compared  to  the  similar  Halle  du 

372    Tribunat  that  <TU  %  de  Beaumont  (lfW  -  1611)  built  in  1801, 

in  the  Palais  Soyal,   Here  Keo-claasieiaBi  almost  came  into  its 
own,  though  it  was,  almost  inevitably,  Ohalgrin  who,  in  1804, 
interpreted  ttlsor's  arrangement  with  the  greatest  eloquence  and 
assurance,   TVen  this  master,  however,  imparted  no  tranquil 
nobility  to  his  design*   The  elliptical  ttxrvv  of  the  roof  of  tlie 

575    Salle  du  Senat  is,  to  say  the  least,  disturbing,  the  detail  lacking 
in  precision. 

But  from  the  welter  of  architects  employed  by  Napoleon,  tMI 

574   men  emerged  -  P.  F.  L»  Fontaine  (1782  -  1853)  and  C,  Percier 
(1764  •  1830)  •  to  prolonp  the  prand  tradition  of  elj^iteenth 
eentury  classicism,   their  mmes  are  almost  inseparably  linked, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  who  dominated  the  partnership,   IPontaine 


was  talented  and  confident  -  strong-willed  rather  tiian  stubborn; 
ha  was  a  wan  of  immense  charm  and  was  not  avrrse  t  exercising  this 
charm  when  occasion  demanded,  Bereier  ms  lees  oliMnisive,  b  t  no 
less  gifted.  He  was  a  meticulous  and  unfailingly  careful  craftsman 
and  instructor,  hut  he  had  less  sap  and  savour  than  Fontaine?  one 
may  regret  that  their  heritage  was  transmitted  largely  through 
his  ministrations  in  their  atelier,   Jupils  of  A,  F,  Beyre  -  the 
brother  of  Mk   »?•  Beyre  -  students  of  the  Boole  de  l'Aoadfeie 
Bovale,  they  both  showed  early  promise  and  were  sent,  in  1785,  to 
Bone  -  Pereder  as  a  Grand  Prix  winner,  Fontaine  as  an  independent 
scholar,  the  victim  of  his  own  talent  -  for  he  was  refused  the 
Grand  J^rix  not  through  any  inadequacy  or  incapacity  but  because 
it  was  felt  the  recompense  of  so  fine  a  draujsjitsraan  might  lead 
future  candidates  to  devote  too  much  time  to  the  presentation  of 
their  jro^ects.  But  at  the  5.nsti|sation  of  lleurtier,  for  whom  he 
had  worked,  and  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  for  whom  his  father  -  also 
an  architect  -  ha/1  worked,  he  was  awarded  a  lace  in  the  AcadAnie 
de  France.   Together  Pmraier  and  Fontaine  measured  up  the 
antiquities  of  Rome  -  Trajan's  column,  the  Arch  of  Septinua 
Sev>*rua  and  the  Colosseum  -  and  with  Bonnard  discovrred  and 
delineated  her  ancient  aqueducts*  But  they  found  time,  also,  to 
survey  her  Renaissance  jalaces  and  surrounding  villas  with  more 
than  usual  attention*  On  their  return  to  France,  in  1791,  they 
•Kten&ed  their  eclectic  tastes  still  further,  sketching  the 


Renaissance  bull  ings  of  France  -  the  chateaux  of  Bcouen  and 
Fontainehleau  In  particular  •  and  recording  even  the  Gothic  details 
of  Saint  Denis,   They  were  both  active  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Musce  des  Monuments  Francais*   But  they  applied  their  newly 
acquired  knowledge  most  effectively  in  the  designing  of  decors 
for  the  Opera  and  a  number  of  really  remarkable  and  altogether 
surprising  interiors  for  raen  and  women  of  fashion*   They 
juxtaposed  details  from  B|?ypt,  Greece,  Ron©  and  Tfcmpel,  with  a 
wonderful  tact  and  precision;  sometimes  their  details  were 
sparsely  placed,  sometimes  they  were  crowded,  b  t  always  they 
appeared  distinct,  yet  convincingly  related  to  the  wall  and 
ceiling  surfaces  and  the  spaces  that  they  contained*  The 
proportions ,as  in  all  Bercier's  and  IJcntaine's  work,  were  faultless* 
Not  surjsrisinply,  Jacob,  the  £heniste,  sprang  to  fajne  on  the 
strength  of  their  denies* 

They  helped  J*  P*  Glsors  with  the  design  of  the  Salles  des 
Cinq  Cents;  but  it  was  rather  through  their  fashionable  practice 
that  they  came  into  contact  with  Napoleon*  Josephine,  having 
admired  Pfcrcier's  interiors  in  the  Bfttel  Chauvelin,  rue  Charterelne 
(rue  des  Victoires),  invited  him  to  submit  designs  for  the  re- 
furbishing of  Ut  l&  Coulteux#s  old  house  at  Malmaison  which  she 
had  acquired  in  August  1799*  Percier  called  in  Fontaine*   They 
'75  fsrapotm&  a  vast  symmetrical  scheme,  duplicating  the  existing  house, 
involving  the  construction  of  a  central  pavilion,  not  unlike  the 


Villa  Rotunda  In  plan*  Napoleon,  however,  with  an  habitual  rais- 
trust  for  architect* a  follies,  restrained  them*  Instead  they 
~J^   S*B     altered  the  existing  chateaux  with  well-considered  grace.   Their 
interiors  were  in^neeoable*   The  forerunners  of  hundreds  of  stiff 
aapire  interiors,  enlivened  with  acid  greens,  dark  greens,  reds, 
yellows  and  pale  blues,  and  set  off  with  crisply  reiterated,  gilded 
details*   The  library  ,  in  particular,  with  its  slow  curving  vaults, 
intersecting,  lightly  poised  on  clusters  of  columns  th  t  break  the 
length  of  the  room,  is  a  triui^h  of  its  sort*   The  elegant  modiah- 
nesa  of  the  whole  was  at  once  accounted  a  success.  But  Pereier  and 
Fontaine  and  Josephine  quarrelled  -  they  insisted  on  laying  out  a 
formal  :French  garden;  she  wanted  a  Jardln  .Anglais*   They  felt 
compelled  to  resign*  In  1802  they  were  replaced  by  Lepere* 

But  already  they  had  won  Napoleon's  confidence*  In  January 
1801,  they  were  made  Arehitectes  des  Palais  &u  Premier  et  du 
Deuxteme  Consuls*   Thus  began  their  careers  as  official  architects 
which  were  to  continue  throu$iout  the  years  of  the  Bmpire  and 
survive  even  under  the  Restoration*   They  restored  and  rebuilt 
the  chateaux  of  St*  Cloud,  Oompie^ie  and  3?tentainebleau  and  prepared 
plans  ~  partly  executed  -  for  the  transformation  of  those  at 
T?ainey,  T5u  and  B&mboulllet*   Even  the  palace  of  Versailles  was 
subject  to  their  redesigning.   They  directed  the  redecoration  of 
Napoleon*  s  provincial  residences  -  at  Strasbourg  and  Bordeaux  - 
and  inspected  the  plans  for  his  installation  in  the  palaces  of 
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Italy*  Holland,  Belgium  and  Germany.   They  worked  for  the  whole 
Bonaparte  tribe.  But  their  finest  efforts  w?re  concentrated  in 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Tuilerles  ancl  the  Louvre, 

Xn  1801  they  replaced  %   C.  fcjeonte  as  arehiteot  of  the 
TuHerles.  to&  during  the  following  years  created  inside  that 
palace  a  succession  of  state  apartments  wonderfully  resourceful 
in  their  neo-classical  splendour;  restrained  and  cornet,  yet 
neither  stilted  nor  artificial*   The  individual  volumes,  if  one 
is  to  ju  ®e  by  conteimporary  views  and  engravings,  were  often  of 
great  charm  and  in^enui^.   Though  it  is  impossible  to  recapture 
the  rhythmic  cotapletenesn  of  the  whole.   The  details,  at  tines 
rich  and  even  heavy,  are  not  too  diversified.  But  nearly  all  the 
rooms  are  composed  of  mixtures  and  memories;  and  lack  "both  the 
vitality  and  the  vigour  of  fresh  impulse.   The  lalle  dea 
Spectacles  -  erected  in  place  of  the  Salle  de  la  Convention  -  the 
Salle  du  Oonseil  d'Stat  and  its  stairhall,  the  Salle  des  Mareohaux, 
the  Galerie  de  Diane  and  the  chapel  -  in  all  of  these  a  sligfrt 
change  of  spatial  or  decorative  motives  refreshes,  hut  does  not 
disturb,  the  basic  inventions  of  such  classical  architects  as 
Chalgrin,  X*?yre  and  de  Wailly,  and  Gondoin  and  even  •  in  the  case 
of  the  chapel  -  of  J.  Hardouin  Mansart. 

In  1603  Percier  and  Fbntaine  took  over  the  restoration  of 
the  Xjouvre  from  Tfeymond.   They  did  not,  however,  undertake  any 
large-scale  works  inrnedinteTy.  Instea/1  they  concentrated  on  the 


work  already  in  progress  and  js*epared  designs  for  linking  the 
rcuvre  and  the  tuileries  and  sweeping  away  the  middle  of  houses , 
streets  and  alleys  that  lay  between  the  two  buildings*  I*y  MM  > 
however,  they  ware  busily  engaged  In  redesigning  the  interior 
of  the  louvre,  in  a  style  that  was  not  unlike,  hut  at  onoe  wore 
rhetorical  and  less  successful,  than  that  of  the  Tuileries. 
For  their  refined  and  precise  architecture  was  not  suited  to 
too  "blatant  a  disrlay  of  heroics*   Their  Grande  Galerie  * 
basically  a  replay  of  the  library  at  ^almaison  m  though  superbly 
detailed  and  naturally  isipressive  in  its  length,  was  yet  un~ 
moving;  it  seems  to  have  had  an  air  of  chic  monumentnlity 
rather  than  grandeur* 

Oompl^nentary  to  Fercler's  and  Fontaine* s  work  both  Inside 
and  outside  the  Jjouvre  end  the  Tuileries  ware  their  efforts  to 
ensure  a  certain  dignity  of  approach  to  the  palaces.  In  October 
1801  they  started  to  construct  the  rue  de  Rivoli  and  its 
related  rues  des  J:tyramides  and  Castiglione;  and  within  three 
years  their  elegant  street  architecture  -  reminiscent  of  that 
of  Ttarin  -  stretched  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  rue 
de  l*Kc*elle.  Later,  in  1855,  the  street  \ms  extended  in 
accordance  with  their  designs,  but  the  quiet  serenity  of  their 
architecture  was  lost  in  the  substitution  of  vast  bulging  roofs 
for  tteir  simple,  square  Mansards*  In  1308  they  begem  the  Arc 


cfctt  Carrousel  m  an  impeccable  version  of  that  of  Septimus  Sev^rus, 
Stately  and  Imbued  with  tenons©  distinction,  the  Arc  dn  Carrousel 
is  yet  surprisingly  small;  a  ref  ^  tation  almost  of  the  eonter3x>rary 
critical  cant  -  and  certainly  Napoleon^  -  that  sise  was  necessary 
for  architectural  effect* 

Hot  that  P^rcier  and  Fontaine  were  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
Boullee  and  fcedoux  and  their  circle.  Indeed,  Herder's  large  and 
symnetrical  Jalais  d©  I'Xhstitut  -  the  design  for  which  he  was 
576    awaaftled  the  Grand  Prix  -  was  illustrated  in  Durand's  •Precis'* 

And  the  schemes  that  B?rcier  and  Fontaine  proposed  for  ?4almaison 
and  Versailles  were  oonweived  on  the  grandest  of  scales*  Moreover, 
the  palace  that  they  designed  in  1811  for  the  *toi  de  Tteme,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  la.la.is  de  Chaillot,  and  the  immense  public 
buildings  «  amonf  the®  a  lalais  des  Archives,  a  Palais  de 
!,universit6  and  an  $eole  des  Beaux  Arts  -  that  they  started  in 
March  1812,  on  the  opposite  hank  of  the  Seine  -  all  are  eribodiiiients 
o  IXrrand's  ideal  ai*ehiteeture«   Yet  the  surviving  work  of  Peroier 
and  Fonfcaine  suggests  that  their  aims  were  not  as  austere  as  those 
of  Durand  -  and  certainly  not  as  rigorous  as  those  of  Eondelet*  In 
the  rh  ^fchm  of  spaces,  in  the  balance  of  modelling  and,  above  all, 
in  the  decorative  use  of  detail  they  showed  that  their  purpose  was 

not  to  create  an  architecture  of  solemn  formality,  but  one  in  Tarhich 

hunsan  "beings  might  move  and  breathe  freely  and  lau$i  and  make  love* 

They  sou^it  to  render  Ifcirand's  ideal,  puritanical  architecture 
viable* 


Their  influence  ms  profoundl  felt  in  Jranee#  On  their 
return  from  Ttae  in  1791  they  opened  an  architectural  studio;  and 
It  ms  from  this  studio  that  most  of  the  architects  actively 

377  employed  during  the  Restoration  and  the  July  Monarchy  came*  Wfr 
less  than  eighteen  of  the  younj?  men  who  *#on  the  Cferand  Prix  between 
1798  and  1821  were  taught  by  l^ercier  and  Fontaine*  Their  pupils 

378  were  legion  ~  A,  N,  Caristie,  F#  Debret,  A#  H»  de  Gisors,  J.  &  Mt 
Huve,  H,  Lebas,  A,  fceolere,  J,  B.  C.  fcesueur  and  J«  U   T,  Visconti 
are  to  be  counted  among  them.  Yet,  considering  how  numerous  they 
arej  how  disappointing  is  their  output*   The  answer  is  to  be 
found  perhaps  in  t>ie  all-too-liberal  instruction  of  Percder  and 

379  Fontaine  -  'libre  en  ce  qui  conoerne  les  objets  de  ndtre  art1,  they 
wrote  in  1833 ,  in  their  'Residences  des  Souverains  de  France. 
d'Allema^ne,  de  fiuasle  etc1,  'nous  avons  eru,  touteo  les  fois 

ojue  le  sujet  lfa  pera&s,  pouvoir  eaqprijner  ndtre  opinion  personelle 
et  professer  franehement  nos  doctrines,  sans  eependant  voulcir 
cu'elles  soient  recues  pour  bonnes,  et  pre'tenUre  en  faire  des 
preceptes1.  Ho  wonder  then,  once  the  living  influence  of  the  great 
eightermth  century  architects  lapsed,  those  young  Trsen  who  thought 
to  maintain  their  traditions  found  themselves,  suddenly,  without 
fixed  principles. 

380  The  instruction  that  Tereier  and  Fontaine  $ave  was  sound  and 
sensible  always  -  in  the  best  tradition  of  J.  F,  Blondel*  But  they 
postulated  no  awe-inspiring  ideal  -  not  even  that  of  ancient  <k»eece. 


Architecture,  they  recognised,  like  all  preat  forras  of  art,  had  to 
"be  evolved  step  by  step,  so  that  each  fresh  example  ms  a  developnent 
with,  "behind  it,  the  accumulated  weight  of  ideas  of  the  past,  to 
carry  each  adventurer  further.   And  they  were  adventurers  -  at  the 
Tuileries  and  at  Versailles  they  achieved  some  not  ineonsiderabl© 

581  spans  with  the  use  of  iron  roof  trusses  -  thou$i  they  based  their 
architecture  rather  on  precedent  and  observation,   Pew  architects 
till  than  had  i»de  such  a  prolong!,  laborious  and  fruitful  study 
of  the  works  of  their  predeeesr>ors.   From  T&yptism  smOLeta  to 
Gothic  traceries,  from  the  humblest  buildings  of  the  Italian 
campagna  to  the  vast  palaces  of  I?ena1ssance  !?om»,  they  sketched 
everything  which  could  add  to  their  already  overflowing  resources. 
But  certain  ideas  of  formal,  classical  completeness  were  so  fixed 
in  their  miitis  that  their  eeleetieism  is  rarely  disturbing.   They 
gave  to  their  learned  reminisoenses  so  much  of  their  own  peculiar 
sense  of  style  that  their  sources  are  often  of  little  consequence. 

582  Even  the  Gothic  decor  that  they  erected  in  front  of  Notre  Bame  in 
1802,  on  the  occasion  of  Napoleon's  coronation,  conforms  strictly  to 
the  pattern  of  their  architecture.  Yet  their  architecture  was 
clearly  and  consciously  influenced  by  that  of  Renaissance  Italy  - 

385   f0n  doit  reconnaltre,l  Fontaine  wrote  In  his  *5onuments  de  Jteris, 

'cue  les  beaut^s  et  les  perfections  dfouvrages  du  quinaieroe  siecle 
sont  plus  oue  celles  des  edifices  prees  et  remains  applioables  a 


nos  usages  -  La  plupart  sent  reraarquable  par  la  "belle  disposition 
et  la  simplicite1  de  lour  plan,  par  la  dSlioatesse  et  le  ehoix 
heureux  de  lours  ornements,  par  la  varied  agreable  des  matieres 
qui  les  eomposent  et  surtout  jar  une  harmonie  de  riohesse  et  de 
bon  out  extraordinaire.  La  symfftrie  et  I'ordonnance  ont  ete 
bien  rarement  sacrifices  dans  la  production  de  eette  epoque  inexorable 
a  des  considerations  de  petites  aprarences  -  Ingenieux  et  f eeonds 
en  roSoe  temps,  ils  ont  su  mettre  dans  leurs  ouvraips  une  vari£te 
infinie  aans  avoir  recours  aux  fantasques  et  bisarres  dispositions 
que  la  passion  souvent  iznmod£ree  des  nouveautes  a  souvent  fait 
naitre;  il?.  ont  prouve'  que  la  veritable  perfection  de  X'art  consiste 
beauooup  moins  dans  la  decouverte  de  ehoses  inoonnues  que  dans  l*emploi 
Judicieux  de  celles  dont  lf experience  et  le  bon  ppt&t  ont  deja 
eonsacre'  ltusaj«e,» 

They  offered  the  buildings  of  the  Quattrocento  awl  the  Cinquecento 
as  sources  of  fresh  inspiration*   Apart  from  the  books  already 
mentioned,  they  rublis'ed  the  'Balais,  liaisons  ot  Autres  Mifiees 
Modemes  Desrdnes  a  Rome*  (1798);  the  •Choix  des  plus  Oe'lebres 
Haisons  de  Plaisance  de  ~ome  et  de  see  Environs'  (1803)}  and  the 
•Kecueil  des  Decorations  Interieures,,  (1812  m  1827),  Yet,  never 
In  their  own  work  does  the  architecture  of  Renaissance  Italy  appear 
as  an  intact,  altogM&ber  derived  form  of  expression.  It  is  made 
part  of  their  own  style,  inseparable  from  the  Neo-classical 
architecture  of  the  time.   For  they  were,  above  all,  determined 


realists,  deeply  impressed  by  the  past,  but  concerned  rather  with 
the  stylistic  and  Emotional  c  rrents  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
384       'Nous  ne  sommes  pas  de  ceux  qui  voudraient  arreter  la  march© 
du  present*,  they  wrote  in  their  'Residences  des  Souveraina' ,  'en 
se  tournant  sans  cease  vers  le  passe>  de  ceux  qui,  dans  le 
ri£"orisme  de  leur  admiration  pour  les  oeuvres  des  temps  ancicns, 
demeurent  volontalrement  stationnaires  au  milieu  des  profres,  de 
ceux  enfin  qui  refusant  obstinement  de  prendre  part  aux  deoouvertes 
nouvelles,  persistent  a  ne  pas  vouloir  les  reco^naltre,   Gtertes, 
telle  n'est  pas  notre  pensce.  La  doctrine  que  nous  professons 
n'adraet  aucune  de  ces  preventions,  de  ces  distinctions  de  renom, 
de  oetB  preTeforenoes  d'epoque  que  la  passion  et  1'lnteret, 
beaueoup  plus  que  le  raisonnement ,  propa^ent,  Appreoiateurs 
rcfleehis  et  sans  partialite,  jamais  dans  le  long  exercise  de  lfart  au- 
quel  tous  les  monuments  de  n8tre  vie  sont  consaerea,  nous  avons 
repousse  les  luraieres,  que  les  recherches  de  la  science  nous  ont 
prlsenteea,   'flou^ours  en  garde  centre  les  cerements  de  l1  esprit 
de  parti  et  les  erv*eurs  de  I'enfoument,  marchant  sous  V  influence 
du  ^upement  et  guides  par  la  raison,  nous  avons  constarament  eherche 
a  mettre  a  profit  les  fruits  de  1 'experience.  les  essaio,  les 
epreuves,  auxquels  nous  nous  sommes  quelquefois  livres,  n'ont 
Jamais  e'te'  faits  au  hasardj  et  si,  en  quelques  circonstances,  nous 
avons  f)  rouve  de  mauvais  succes,  nos  &©f aites  sont  devenues  des 
lecons  utiles.   £tafin,  pour  renouveler  ici  la  profession  de  foi 
que  precediem^ent  nous  avons  de)$a  eu  o^f^asion  de  faire,  nous  dirons 


que,  salon  nous,  ^architecture,  dont  1 'oh jet  principal  est  de 
satisfaire  aux  besoins  et  aux  jouissances  de  la  vie  est  une 
profession  grave  et  utile j  celui  qui  l'exerce  ne  r^u*  se  laisser 
aller  sans  de  grands  ineonvenlents  aux  entralnenents  de  lf esprit 
d* innovation  et  aux  influences  de  la  vogue ;  inspire"  par  l,art  et 
conduit  par  la  science,  il  ne  doit,  en  quoi  que  ce  soit,  agir  au 
hasard,  II  faut  qu'il  sache  choisir  avec  discernement  pornd  les 
rtchessea  de  la  nature  on  pamd  celles  de  1' Industrie,  les  moyens 
wHX  met  en  oeuvre,  et  qu'en  ne  s,ecartant  pas  des  regies  d'une 
saine  doctrine,  il  soit  constam  ^snt  attentif  a  nf employer  qu'avee 
reserve  les  choses  dont  la  necessity  ne  jusfcifie  pas  l'einploi9. 


With  tho  advent  of  the  Restoration  taste  in  architecture  "became 
385   the  prerogative  of  c^tremfere  de  Quincy.  In  January  1815,  he  was 
made  Intendant  des  Arts  et  Monuments  Publics,  a  post  which,  he 
hoped,  would  invest  him  with  the  high  authority  of  an  eighteenth 
century  Surintendant  des  Batirarnts.   Within  two  months,  however , 
the  post  was  abolished,  But  on  March  29th,  1316,  he  became  "by 
ftoya  decree,  Secretaire  TerpStuelle  de  lf Academic  des  Beaux  Arts, 
a  position  he  retained  for  more  than  twenty  years*  By  sheer  strength 
of  purpose  and  by  stubbornness  he  Imposed  his  taste  on  the  Academic, 
and  thus  on  the  Oonseil  des  Bfitiments  Civile.  He  was  not  a  creative 
586   TOan  -  though  in  1827  he  did  try  his  hand  at  designing  a  surprisingly 
rich  and  intricate  i^ilpit  for  Saint  Germain  des  Pres,  He  was  a 


scholar  and  a  critic}  a  critic  of  the  moat  c  >mnonplaee,  un- 
eoiraproralslnp  reactionary  kind.  He  venerated  the  architecture  of 
ancient  Greece  and  sought  thus  to  enforce  a  renewed  and  unusually 
strict  loyalty  to  the  Greek  ideal  -  Hi  n'y  a  point,1  he  declared, 
♦a  deoouvrir,#  He  was  "bitterly  opposed  to  what  he  regarded  as 
the  malefic  influence  of  Bercier  and  I^mtaine  in  encouraging  a 
Senalssance  Revival.  lite  was  an  inveterate  hater  of  Gothic 
architecture.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  suppression  of 
the  Muaee  des  Monuments  Frangais  and  when,  in  1822,  Verdier 
praised  the  technical  skill  of  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century 
masons,  he  roused  the  members  of  the  Academy  to  protest  furiously. 
He  might  thus  have  seemed  out  of  sympathy  with  the  artistic 
currents  of  the  time,  But  he  did  offer  a  definite  point  of  view 
and  an  absolute  standard  of  "beauty,  sad  one  that  many  architects, 
confused  and  enfeebled  by  a  lack  of  vigorous  leadership,  w  re 
prepared  to  accept*   The  Greek  Revival  was  consolidated. 

Qu&tremere  de  Quincy  was,  moreover,  a  persuasive  stylist. 
Tbo  Holies  -  and  there  were  many  -  that  he  read  to  the  &3ademy 
and  published  afterwards  in  his  ♦Histoire  de  la  vie  et  des  ouvrafes 
des  plus  oelebres  architectes1 ,  are  written  with  an  extraordinary 
finesse  and  charm.   Even  when  he  was  being  most  rude  and  damaging 
as  he  often  was,  he  conveyed  the  impression  that  he  was  motivated 
"by  the  most  sincere  search  for  truth,  no  more,  and  certainly  not 
ly  capricious  malice.  He  passed  .judgement  on  most  of  the  great 
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late  eighteenth  century  architects;  and  his  opinions  were  accepted 
ant!  repeated  to  establish  his  own  xeeuliar  brand  of  Neo-classical 
taste* 

Heither  Louis  XVIII  nor  Charles  X  attempted  to  emulate,  let  alone 
rival,  Napoleon  as  a  patron  of  the  /srts*   •Napoleon1,  Louis  XVIII 
590   declared  when  he  saw  the  tileries,  •^talt  un  bon  locataire1  -  and  he 
determined  to  alter  nothing.  Yet  he  continued  to  employ  Perder  and 
Fontaine,  and  during  the  Restoration  they  created  several  fine 
interiors  in  the  Louvre*  In  1816,  moreover,  they  were  eomnissionecl, 
XT  G\   891   no  doubt  at  the  Kind's  request,  to  build  a  Chapelle  Sxpiatoire, 
dedicated  to  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette,  in  the  rue  l^squier, 
U\is  famous  building,  finished  within  a  decade,  was  at  once  admired* 
Every  shape  was  given  its  most  simple  and  satisfying  character* 
Bvery  plane  and  outline  was  made  to  direct  the  eye  to  the  centre* 
But  the  attempt  to  rescue  Renaissance  architecture  from  the  world 
of  fashion  and  to  restore  to  it  same  of  its  early  splendour  was  so 
personal  and  complete  that  it  suf jested  no  new  developments.  Only 
the  details  of  the  vaulted  tombs  were  copied?  the  classic  wholeness 
of  the  scheme  made  no  jtaedlate  impact  on  the  architects  of  the 
period* 

Louis  XVIII  commissioned  only  one  building  not  by  Bsreier  end 
Fontaine;  the  small  and  dull  chateau  of  Saint  Ouen.  It  was  designed, 
however,  by  J#  J.  M*  Have"  (1783  -  1852)  a  rupil  of  Pereier  and 
Stontalne.   Charles  X  was  likewise  faithful  to  Pereier  and  Fontaine. 
And  the  Due  df0rleans,  the  future  Louis  Philippe,  employed  Fontaine 


395   ******  he  transformed  the  Tfclais  Keyal  otter  1815.  PVantaine  worked 
there,  well  and  vigorously,  experimenting  with  the  latest  iron 
and  clay-pot  vaults.  He  designed  the  great  ^llery  in  the  wing  on 
the  rue  de  Valois  and  the  stately  staireas*  cm  the  rue  de  Mont* 

594   pensier  side;  "but  is  remciribered  chiefly  for  the  Galerie  df0rl6ans 
(1827  -  1829)  -  no?/  demolished  -  with  its  graceful  vault  of  iron 
and  glass  and  its  no  less  graceful,  though  less  spectacular , 
spiral  staircases  and  galleries  of  ironi  in  aide  the  shops  then** 
selves.   All  this  activity,  all  these  experiments,  did  not, 
howevert  serve  to  give  to  the  art  of  Fercier  and  Fontaine  a  new 
ffcree.   They  regained  upholders  of  a  slightly  modish,  dimified, 
if  elegant,  ffeo-classical  taste. 

suatremere  de  Quincy  then,  not  the  royal  patrons,  "was  vested 
with  leadership  in  the  arts.  ?&>st  of  the  important  commissions  of 

395  the  Pestoration  period  were  in  his  hands.  He  was  consulted  "by 
municipal  and  ministerial  authorities  on  the  appointment  of 
architects;  and  when  he  was  not  consulted  he  intrigued  to  obtain 

396  his  enctau  He  abolished  all  "hut  the  most  limited  competitions  and, 
in  1817,  determined  to  employ  only  those  architects  who  had  studied 
at  Kome, 

He  wa3  wary  in  reeo?nnendin£  the  pupils  of  Feroier  and  Fontaine, 
for  their  architecture  involved  ;just  that  decree  of  novelty  inimical 
to  his  T'feo-»clas3leal  ideal.  But  he  can  hardly  have  hoped  to  exclude 
them  from  competition.  In  1819,  fr,  Dehret  (1777  -  1850),  was 
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597      eorraiBsioned  to  build  the  Boole  d©s  "Beaux  Arts  itself*     Wet  he  was 
anything  but  a  strict  ?$eo*classioal  architect  -  he  rsodelled  Ms 
"building  on  the  Muse©  Hasionale  in  Naples*     In  1815,  Moreover,  under 
Hapoleon,  he  had  started  to  restore  St«   Denis,  and  though  he  shewed 
lit  tile  wider  standing  of  Gothic  architecture,  he  was  sufficiently 
sjTCjpatliOtic,  in  1824,  to  write  in  Courting   •%-^relopte.e  Modern©*  - 
fBien  ojue  jc  scis  loin  de  re^arder  cette  architecture  comDe  classic© 
et  que  <ie  ne  la  consider©  au  contraire,  que  coram©  le  d&lir?  dHme 
imagination  ardente,  qui  senfole  avoir  reaM.se  des  songes,  ,je  suis 
oependant  forcS  d'arn&rer  sea  raonnments  ecrsne  ties  production©  quo 
le  £©nie  <3un  peuple  es^entielleinant  poet©  peut  seul  enfanter\     And 
in  his  theatres  -  thMtre  Louvois,  rue  de  Richelieu;  thMtre  des 
Nouveautez  (opera  Ooraique},  place  de  la  Bourse  -  and  ©specially 
in  his  Opera,  rue    ©peletier  (1320  -  1821),  he  isad©  no  pretence  of 
his  strong  liking  for  the  architecture  of  the  Veneto,  in  particular 
Palladia  *s  basilica  at  Vicenssa.     Mljpjitfljti  I*?bas  (1703  m  1837), 
likewise  a  iJupil  of  Pereier  and  Fontaine  -  thou^i  a  student  also  of 
A.   1%  %  Vjiudoyer  •  won  only  the  second  Grand  Prix,  "but  toe  travelled 
to  Italy  no  less  than  three  time©  before  he  returned  to  Baria  to 
work  for  lt"ongniart  at  the  TJourse,  and  then,  in  1819,  to  open  an 
office  and  studio    f  |  ..is  own,     In  August  1825,  he  won  th©  cow 

401  petition  for  Hotr©  Dais©  de  Lorette,  QNKtmAflN  de  Quincy's  brain- 
child,  and  certainly  the  most  iiaportant  church  to  be  built  at  the 

402  period,     Tet  it  is  *toan  rather  than  Greek  in  its  inspiraticn. 
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Its  basilioal  plan  relates  to  that  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Home; 
its  tall,  elongated  corinthian  portico  is  modelled  on  that  of  the 
doric  temple  at  Cori.   At  every  point  its  architecture  is  stilted 
and  artificial.   The  strong  for^s  of  the  early  Christian  basilica 
arc  i*edueed  to  refined  complacency  -  laodi&hly  frescoed  and  gilded, 
bub  vapid*   The  portico,  though  MS*  robust,  li  florid  and  coarse* 
It  rr&e  |lrtO|ii  inevitable  that  «hen  this  church  ms  consisted  5jh 
1856,  it  m*  aoelatewl  as  the  crnbodlment  of  a  conten^orary  ideal* 
In  1853  Jjefbas  designed  the  Salle  des  nuances  at  the  Institute  m 
4-03    an  exhausted  pasticcio  of  Italian  Renaissance  architecture  •  a  style 
■which  apparently  found  less  conteniporary  Justification,  for  the 
edition  of  Vignola's  wrk  that  1/sbas,  together  ^th  Debret,  started 
at  this  tirae  vms  discontinued  after  the  first  two  parts  had  been 

404  published,  J.  J.  "..  Rut  (1785  -  1852)  and  Julep,  de  Joly  (1788  - 
1365),  both  purils  of  Percier  rmd  Tbntaine*  thou,sh  only  the  latter 
won  the  Grand  Prix,  were  likevt5.se  awarded  important  official 

405  coaerABslorm  at  this  period,  In  1828  Ruv^  succeeded.  Vignon  as 
architect  to  the  Madeleine;  and  though  he  completed  the  exterior 

in  accordance-  with  VlgMtt**  early  designs,  he  created  in  the  seventeen 
following  years  an  interior  of  Inperial  'Soman  mgnificeriee.  He 
interpreted  the  Roman  bath  therie  with  an  unusual  literalness  and  an 
opulence  not  attempted  in  Prance  since  the  eighteenth  century.  Jules 
400    de  Joly  \ms  commissi  oned  in  1828  to  c<niplete  the  Chairibre  des  Deputes* 
He  remodelled  J.  T».  Gi&orjs  Salle  des  Cinq  Cents,  losing  in  rich 


decoration  what  little  order  and  rhythm  of  modelling  that  hall  had 
possessed.  He  added  a  vestibule  in  which  the  architecture  of  ancient 
Borne  was  deliberately  recalled  and,  in  13S3,  started  the  Salon  du 
Itoi  -  decorated  by  Delacroix.  Later  he  built  the  library  -  likewise 
decorated  by  Delacroix  -  and  remodelled  the  old  Hdtel  de  la 
Frestdenee.  But  he  derived  his  effects  here  less  from  an  imitation 
of  Roman  -  or  other  historical  motifs  -  than  from  a  passion  for  rich 
and  solid  comfort.  His  interiors  have  some  of  the  grossnesrs  of  those 
of  the  Second  !<mpire» 

Quatremere  de  Quincy*s  control  was  thus  by  no  means  complete. 
He  was,  moreover,  opposed  and  openly  attacked  by  A.  J.  B.  G»  de 

407  Gisors  (1782  -  1835)  a  jupil  of  Chalgrin,  architect  of  the  small 

408  basilica!  church,  Saint  Vincent  de  ?^acon  (1810),  and  mspecteur 
General  des  Bailments  Oivils.   Vignon,  despite  all  Quatremere 

409  de  Quinoy's  efforts,  was  almost  displaced  as  architect  of  the 
Madeleine  through  the  intervention  of  Guy  de  Gisors,  and  J.  N» 
Huyot  (1780  -  1840)  another  of  Quatremere  de  Quince1  s  proteges, 
almost  dismissed  from  the  work  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  Huyot, 

410  Quatremere  de  Quincy^  favourite  architect,  was  a  man  of  surprising 
tastes.   A  pupil  of  A.  F.  Beyre,  the  winner  of  the  (Scand  1=rix  in 
1807,  he  developed  his  character  neither  in  the  orb5.t  of  the  Academy, 
nor  in  ^otar$  -  where  he  spent  six  years  -  but  in  Asia  Minor,  where 

411  he  travelled  in  1817,  and  where  he  stayed  four  years,  excavating, 
measuring  up  and  sketching  buildings  of  all  kinds.  He  found  time 


also  to  "build  a  hospital  in  Ckmstantinople  and  to  excavate  a  canal 
"between  Alexandria  and  the  Kile.  Back  in  Baris  in  1822,  he  was 
made  Professeur  <3c  I'ftlstolre  de  1  'Architecture  at  the  Beole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  a  chair  newly  created  by  Quatremfcre  de  Quincy.  Huyot 

412  was  not  a  very  aetive  professor,  and  his  tuition  tended  to  he  dull* 
Yet  when,  in  1823,  he  was  asked  to  design  a  rnonuraent  on  Mont 

413  Valerian  he  proposed  not  an  orthodox  work  of  nreek  or  Roman  inspiration 
but  a  raockr^yRantine  church,   Quatremere  de  Quincy1  s  faith  was  not 
shaken.  Huyot  continued  to  help  him  in  the  writing  of  the  Dictionnaire 

414  de  1*  Architecture,  and  when,  in  October  1823,  the  kinf:  decided  to 
start  work  once  again  on  the  Arc  de  Trlomphe,  Quatremere  de  Quincy 
sou#it  to  have  him  instated  as  architect  in  place  of  Coust,  Ghal£rinfs 
successor.  Huyot  had  another  powerful  supporter  in  the  person  of  the 
Buo  d'Angoul&ne,  to  whose  greater  glory  the  monument  was  then 
dedicated,  and  when,  in  «Ju3y  1824,  he  presented  five  projects  •  all 
incorporating  large*,  freestanding  columns  -  for  the  completion  of  the 
arch,  he  was  tacitly  accepted  as  architect  In  charge  of  the  work.   At 
this  stage  elisors  protested  that  the  columns  proposed  were  ruinously 
expensive.  He  was  outvoted  "by  the  Oonseil  des  B&timents  Civils,  but 
he  appealed  directly  to*  foe  Mtnlstre  de  lfInterieu»  who,  on  May  12 , 
1825,  ordered  that  Chalgrin,a  orli&hal  design  "be  retained.  Heedless 
of  this  order,  Tfijyot  laid  the  foundations  for  his  colurms.   Cisors 
demolished  them  and  on  December  16,  1825,  obtained  Huyot* s  dismissal. 
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Three  years  l^ter,  however,  at  Quatrera^re  de  Quinoyfs  nstigation, 
Huyot  ms  reinstated  -  hut  he  held  his  position  for  only  two  years, 
Huyot  was  equalled  in  Quatreraere  de  Quincy's  estimation  hy  an 
architect  of  a  wiry  different  but  no  less  stubborn  character*  E.  H. 
Godde  (1781  -  1869).   This  individual  ma  a  pupil  of  C.  M. 
Dela^ordette;  he  failed  to  win  the  first  Grand  Prix,  hut  entered 
early  into  the  service  of  Paris*  He  i?orked  as  an  inspector  first 
under  Hollnos,  and  then  under  Tjegrand,  and  in  1815  ms  made  Architect 
en  Chef  de  Paris,  a  position  he  held  for  thirtytfive  years.  He 
prepared  during  his  years  of  apprenticeship  an  atlas  of  the  churches 
of  Bttfta  -  now  in  the  city*  a  archives  -  and  on  the  authority  of  this 
work  established  himself  as  an  expert  on  church  architecture*  He 
restored  and  decorated  a  number  of  churches  ••  St.  Raul  et  St.  Louis, 
St.  Jean  St.  *ran$ois,  ^aint  Sulplce  ami  Saint  Germain  des  Pres 
(1820  -  1845)  -  St.  Thorns  d'Aquin  (1838),  St.  Germain  lfAuxerrois 
(1858)  *nd  nt.  Hiilippe  du  ^oule  (1845).   He  built  liotre  Dame  de 


Ores  Caillou  (1822  »  1352),  Notre  DHM  de  Bonne  Houvelle  (1823  -  1830) 
and  Sedxit  Denis  du  ^int  Saoreroent  (1823  -  1835)  -  all  after  the 
fashion  of  Taint  %mphorien  or  Jtotain*  s  newly  completed  Saint  Louis; 
only  the  last,  hovnever,  can  he  accounted  a  success,  though  it  shows 
a  rather  priggish  and  limited  loyalty  to  Neo-classical  ideals.   The 
413   work  for  which  CooVle  is  'best  remembered,  however,  is  the  Seminalre  de 
Saint  Sulpice,  started  in  1820  but  not  finished  till  1838.   ^ith 
its  single  masrinir,  its  four  floors  of  rustication  broken  only  Tjy 


regularly  spaced  round-headed  windows,  it  sterns  almost  a  work  of 
Durand;  though  it  relates  equally  to  Beroier^s  and  IFcntalne'a 
419  projects  for  the  Trials  des  Archives  on  the  Qua!  Brarly.  Certainly 
it  constitutor  for  'Fr&noe,   the  last  full-scale  expression  of  early 
nineteenth  oentiiry  fteo-classiei 


Distinct  from  Quatreiasre  de  Quiney's  select  coterie,  almost 
separate  from  the  school  of  B?reier  and  Fontaine,  a  group  of  young 
architects,  born  around  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  emerged 
to  prolong  the  classical  tradition  -  J.  I,  Hittorff ,  13.  J.  Gilbert, 
A»  31ouet>  F.  Duban,  R»  Z&brouste,  L.  Due  and  I*  Vaudoyer.   They 
were  in  revolt  against  the  accepted  authorities,  yet  their  strength 
was  derived  largely  f  rom  ondelet  and  Dutand,  whose  works  they  inter- 
preted with  a  new  understanding. 

420  Jacques  Ignaee  Hittorff  (1792  -  1867)  ms  the  least  exigent  of 

421  these  young  men*   Amiable,  over-charming  and  fashionable, 
indefatig&bly  careful,  even  meticulous,  he  seems  scarcely  suited 

to  the  role  of  a  reformer.  But  he  ^ave  to  the  archaeological  studies 
of  the  period  a  new  and  surprising  twist  -  a  twist  upon  which  his 
distinction  still  rests*  lie  was  born  in  Cologne,  where  he  worked  for 
a  time  as  a  mason1 s  apprentice  and  built,  it  is  said,  a  house  on  the 
Domplats.  But  in  1810  he  crossed  the  Kh&ne  to  study  under  Percier 
at  the  ISeole  des  Beaux  Arts  and  to  work  with  Belanger,  then  engaged 
on  the  construction  of  the  Hallo  au  Ble  and  the  abattoir  of  Eoahe- 
chouart.  But  it  was  rather  Be'larif^er's  less  serious  work  for  the 


Henua  Plaisirs  -  later  the  Direction  des  *F&tm  et  Spectacles  de 
la  Cour  -  that  attracted  Mm,   ?*hen,  in  May  1318,  Be'langer  died, 
Hittorff  succeeded  him  in  this  activity.  He  was  assisted  by  J,  F.  J. 
tieeointe  (1783  -  1358),  another  of  Clanger'©  pupila.   Together, 
in  the  following  rears,  they  designed  a  number  of  lively  and 
intricate  decors  -  the  decorations  for  the  inau duration  of  the 
statue  of  Henry  IV  on  the  Bsnt  Neuf ,  in  August  1818;  those  for 
the  we&Un<r  ceremony  of  the  Due  de  Berry  and  the  baptism  of  the 
428   flue  de  Bordeaux,  both  in  RUst  Same  -  the  funeral  hangings  for 

the  Euc  de  Berry,  I/3uis  XVITI,  and  the  Prince  de  Conde  at  St,  Denis  • 
X  (*%  i  k£»    and  the  embellishments  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  X9  In  the 
cathedral  of  ^eims,  in  1825, 

Both  by  nature  and  by  the  wish  of  Ma  employers,  Hittorff  was 
thus  a  decorator?  and,  like  most  decorators,  he  was  content  with 
formulae.  Re  used  Gothic  and  "Renaissance  motifs  indiscriminately, 
reducing  them  all  to  rich,  if  relatively  smooth,  surface  patterns, 
Form,  line  and  silhouette  play  hut  a  minor  part  in  Ma  decorations. 
With  Tiecointe  he  designed  also,  during  these  .^ears,  the  interior 
42*   of  the  Salle  Bivart  (1824)  and  the  ThMtre  de  lVAidbigu  Comique 
t~  <*"J,<»£>,  (^  (18^7  -  1828),  on  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  St.  Ifertin  and  the 

rue  Hnl  BOttZaMfW  Both  are  unreraarleable  works;  they  show  a  taste 
for  ovwr-refined,  crowded  Hellenistic  details,  with  an  admixture 
of  elements  borrowed  from  PonqpeX  and  the  Renaissance  -  Raphael's 
highly  e  lotrred  arabeaque  decorations  appealing  to  him  in  particular, 
Tet  the  plan  of  the  fhea'tre  de  l'Ambigu  Comique,  though  not  unusual, 


428   is  well  considered  and  the  use,  in  both  theatres,  of  iron-trusses 
and  M$ily  original  safety-curtains  of  iron  -  all  manufactured 
by  Roussel,  the  constructor  of  the  dome  on  he  Halle  au  SI©1  «• 
suggestive  of  a  real  interest  in  practical  details.  Indeed,  this 
aspect  of  Hittorff  *s  architecture  ms  to  become  a  characteristic 
of  Ms  art.   The  jmnorsuna  and  the  circuses  that  he  built  in  the 
following  years  were  ingeniously  constructed*  He  was  recognised 
at  once  as  a  designer  of  daring  and  skill* 

&?,Q  But  to  the  strict  rational  school  of  architects,  Hittorff •» 

scholarly  interest  in  construction  was  overshadowed  by  his  living 
for  decorative  erribellishments.  Ife  remained  always  a  decorator. 
Yet  he  foresaw  and  /'udged  the  frivolous  prettiness  of  his  royal 
decorations  to  be  a  defect  or  at  least  a  danger;  and  he  sought 

427  therefore  to  set  his  aesthetics  on  a  firmer  foundation  -  %  Hittorff*,| 
wrote  Henri  Iabroust©  in  1868,  •semble  modifier  I'itineraire  qu'il 
avait  swivi  dans  sa  carrier©  dfartiste;  il  s*arrlta  dans  sa  raarche 
rapide,  et  re$\rdant  en  arriere,  il  reconnut,  je  orois,  que  sea 
Itatdes  avaient  4te*  insuffisantes  et  trop  t6t  interrompues*.   He 
decided  to  travel.  He  left  in  1820  for  JEngiand;  a  few  months 
later  he  travelled  to  Germany  and  then  to  the  south  of  France,  In 
1822  he  arrived  in  Italy,  In  Home  he  met  T,  I*  Donaldson  (1796  - 
188S),  a  Silver  Medallist,  later  a  prominent  member  and  president 

428  of  the  Tbyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  who  was  to  remain 


his  close  friend  throu^i  life,   Itonaldson  was  a  raerdber  of  that 
group  of  young  *hglish  architects  and  scholars  \^k>#  through  a  ©loser 
inspection  of  the  raonunsnts  of  antiquity,  were  hoping  to  resuscitate 
429   or  at  least  prolong  the  classical  tradition  -  iftlliara  Klnraird* 

Joseph  ^oods,  C»  %   Cookerell  *nd  Charles  Barry*   All  had  toured 
recently  in  Hroece,  But  what  distinguishes  them*  in  our  present 
context,  is  the  fact  that  they  had  all  noticed  traces  of  colour 
on  Greek  temples. 

450  The  presence  of  colour  on  Greek  architecture  had  not  hitherto 
gione  entirely  unremarked;   *&ward  Dodwell,  excavating  in  Greece 

451  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  had  observed  pl$aent  on  the 

452  remains  of  several  temples.  He  had  told  j3ufourny  of  his  discoveries* 
who  might  in  turn  have  inf  armed  Quatremere  de  Quinoy,   For  it  was 
Quatremere  de  Qulney,  oddly  enough,  who  first  aroused  a  general 
interest  in  the  use  of  colour  in  antiquity.  In  1815  he  wrote  his 
•Jupitar  Oltynpien*  ou  I'art  de  la  sculpture  antique  consldere  sons 
un  nouveau  point  de  vuej  ouvrage  qui  cjoraprend  un  essai  sur  le 

^put  de  la  sculpture  polychrome,  •  But  he  dealt  with  sculpture,  not 
architecture,  and  was  concerned  with  the  use  of  serrl-preeious  and 
preciouB  stones,  £?old  and  bronse  rather  than  paint.   Antiquity 
retained,  almost  uribleraished,  the  mantle  of  hlanched  x^urity  that 
Winokelmann  had  conferred  upon  it. 

It  was  Donaldson  who  first  stirred  Tfittorff *s  imagination.  He 
had  written  an  essay  in  1820  -  soon  after  the  return  to  Rome  of 


Kin-aird  and  Tiarry  ~  in  which  he  had  outlined  a  system  of  fairly 
extensive  colour  defloration  in  Greek  arcMteeture*  His  unprecedented 
proposals  were  on  ohvious  challenge  to  Hitte^f.  He  \ms  further 
stisiulated,  moreover,  when  in  the  middle  of  1325,  Tilliam  Harris 
434   and  Samuel  togell  arrived  in  ^ome  from  Sicily,  to  report  the  dis- 
cvery of  colour  on  the  metopes  of  the  temples  of  Selinus.  liittorff 
l&ft  a  few  week*  later  for  Sicily.  He  took  with  him  three  pupils, 
I*  £anthe  (179S  -  1357),  J.  B.  P.  Gannissie  (1799  -  1877) 
and  G,  Stier  (1307  -  i860),  later  Professor  of  Architecture  in 
Berlin.   Together  they  surveyed  the  "buildings  Of  the  island,  taking 
as  much  interest  in  the  architecture  of  the  Ttenaissanee  as  in  the 
uore  famous  tfcric  temples.  But  both  at  MfeNM  and  at  Agrigento 
they  found  what  they  were  looking  for;  ample  evidence  that  paint 
had  heen  used  as  a  deeoratlwe  medium  in  antiquity.  Elttorff  was 
naturally  excited.  He  recognised  thin  as  ft  sanction  for  his  need 
to  apply  decorative  trimming  ft*!  pattern  In  hi*?  work.   B?om  his 
earliest  projects  onwards,  he  had  wished  to  make  intricate, 
colourful  surface  patterns  expressive  of  something  more  than  a  m&ve 
decorator's  whims.  But  lie  had  found  little  authority  for  this  aim 
in  pure  classic  art  -  which  explains  perhaps  why  he  turned  for  his 
inspiration  to  Hellenistic,  late  Ttoraan,  J*»npelan  and  Raphaelesque 
arabesques  -  even  Gothic  caprionios  were  within  the  limits  of  his 
range.  But  from  the  sanctified  Doric  architecture  of  Sicily  he 


now  Imagined ,  came  the  real  authority  that  he  wanted,     lie  wrote 
433      on  Xtecerafcer  1  ,  13&%  from  Agriganto,  to  Gerard*  to  outline  a 

theory  of  Greek  polynhrcrae  architecture,       Xtaring  the  following 
weeks  he  developed  this  theory,       Frera  f-selinus,  he  wrote  on 
Seoeraher  ?50,  1$?$9  to  BoNfoi  -  editor  of  the  Wunsthl&tt  -  to 
rfropoae  a  system  of  extensive  colour  application  in  Greek  archi- 
tecture,     Ard,  having  found  in  the  m^ral  paintings  of  Ifcmpei  a 
further  extension  aiv*  r3evelopner\t  of  his  system*  he  wrote  from 
Naples  oir  FehruAry  17,1884,  to  Bwder,  and  on  S&ril  5,  1324,  a$aA 
to  Snhdrn,  to  elahor&te  his  ideas,       3oh#rn  at  once  published 
Hittorff ' s  letters,     But  it  was  in  Ttorr,  whlthor  he  returned 
within  a  few  days,  that  Hittorff  isost  successfully  publicised  hfe 
ideas,     P«  0*  Brfinstcd,  the  archaeologist,  was  Stressed,  and 
(toerin,  Direoteur  de  t  •Academic  de  KMSI  at  Borne,  became  a 
supporter,       Thoraaldsen,  then  working  <m  the  restoration  of  the 
frcise  from  the  tei*pTe  of  Aphaia,  on  Mgina,  confirmed  Hittorff  *s 
discoveries,       'form  in  "France,  Saoul  Eoehetto  (1790  ■  1354)  newly 
appointed  Trofes^eur  df  .Archeology  at  the  Mnli  otheque  de  Sol  • 
later  Secretaire  Psrpe1  tuelle  At  I'Aead&nie  §m  Beaux  Arts  in 
succession  to  ^jatrenere  de  euiney  ~  having  re^d  Fdttorff  fs  lettea 
in  the  Kunsthlatt,  tentatively  explained  lo  his  students  the  natu» 
of  Hittorff  *s  ne?7  colourful  image  of  antique  architecture, 
Winc3cola«nn,8  waited  sepulchre  seemed  a  thing  of  the  patst.     On 


Eittorff  •»  return  to  France  in  the  second  half  of  18S4,  Raoul 
Itoehette  Inspected  his  drawings  and  restorations  and  declared 

456  himself  satisfied  -  •J'avais  itS  Vim  premiers,  en  France, •  h© 
wrote  in  1856,  'a  applaudir  aux  brillants  travaux  de  eet 
architect©*  *  Bit  he  soon  became  Hittorff*s  bitterest  opponent*  Xh 

457  X8M,  Hittorff  read  a  paper  to  the  Academy,  in  •which  he  described 
hin  ©xperienc©©  in  Sicily  and,  in  particular,  his  findings  at 
Selinus  and  Agrigpnto.  In  the  following  year  Haoul  Pochette  read 
a  'Memoire  sur  la  peinture  oncaustique*  in  wljicfa  -  in  deference 
perhaps  to  the  memory  of  Winckelmann  and  no  doubt  under  the  influence 
of  Qus.treraere  de  Quiney,  who  can  hardly  have  approved  of  the  extent 
to  which  Klttorff  carried  his  polychrome  theory  -  he  mlniadaed  the 
irsportano©  of  the  new  discoveries  and  disparaged  Hittorff fs 
scholarship,  ELttorff  m.B  openly  undisturbed.  In  the  irospeetust 
printed  in  1826,  to  the  •  Architecture  Antique  do  la  Sioile*  that 

he  ami  I*  fcanthe  were  to  bring  out  between  1827  and  1867,  he  wrote 
438  with  reference  to  the  main  temple  at  Selinus  -  fFarmi  les  mines  de 
ce  monument,  comma  dons  toutes  cellos  de  la  mem©  ville,  11  exists 
de  nombreux  frajsaens  de  sculpture  et  d#architecture  peints  de 
differentes  coleurs  ou  couverts  d©  stucs  calories*  Ijes  traces 
de  ce  system©  ne  laisseront  plus  de  doutes  sur  l'usa@e  adopte 
par  les  anciens,  de  eolorier  leur  sculpture  et  leur  architecturs, 
de  rehausser  par  la  couleur  et  les  ornemens  peints,  non  sculement 


l*ir     rioter  it  lours  tenqples,  rads  encore  les  reure  esterieurs  de 
la  oella,  les  -sclorm m$  les  architraves,  les  mStc-poB,  lea  eorniohes, 
les  frontons  et  ju&qu*aux  tulles,  des  toits1. 

Confirmation  fcr  Hlttorff  *i  ideas  catr>%  moreover,  in  the  form 
of  the  published  accounts  of  th&  architects  and  scholars  who  had 

459    recently  studied  the  te:aples  of  antleuity,      lazier  and  Selielllng 
m*  to  reports  on  the  iiilm  of  the  tenrple  of  Aj>haia  on  ^gina; 
Williajn  Harris  and  13amucl  Anpcll's   'Sculptural  Jtetopes  discovered 
arcongst  the  Puins  of  the  teazles  of  the  Ancient  CHy  of'telinus  in 
S:ici2^»  yrdls  Bf&VfttA  in  Tendon  In  1626;     Baron,  von  Stadceiberg*  s 
fDcr  Apollo  teragrel  jsu  Bassae  in  Arcadian*  ar-re-Ared  in  Horae  in  the 
aarae  ;yearj     P.  0#  BrSnstecl  fidb&tthifl  his  • Voyages  dans  la  (Sr^ce1, 
in  Baris,  MnI  MM  and  1830;     and  Joseph  1**oods  issued  his 
'Lstters  of  an  archi  ect  fron  Finance,  Italy  and  Greece*  in  Uondon 
in  13r  ..       But  by  far  the  most  authoritative  m>rk  was  William 
Kirmair&'tt  new  edition  of  the.   * Antiquities  of  Athens1,  published 
in  btn&Ottj  in  four  volumes,  between  1828  and  1850.     In  the  first 

440    volume  Xlnnaird  included  his  <?m  observations  en  the  colouring  of 
the  IVirtlienon;     in  the  fcurth  volume  were  CccJcerell's  'Teazle  of 
Jupiter  OSjuqpJm  at  Agrigrntum*  and  Donald son* s  •Teisple  of  Apollo 
%dcurius  at  Bassae*,  reports  that  can  hardly  have  failed  to 
convince  even  the  strongest  of  Kittorff  *a  opponents  that  colour 
had  been  used  on  QvwSk  tMpSUmt 
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The  related  problem  of  the  use  of  colour  in  Horaan  and 
particularly  in  late  Roman  antiquity,  was  also  studied  at  this 
period  by  liittorff  and  Baoul  Reehette  with  a  special  seal* 
Hittorff  wrote  much  of  the  test  for  H.  Roux's  fVues  das  Ruines 
ae  Pompd,'  polished  in  1323;  and  in  the  same  year,  Eaoul 
Bochette  -  who  had  travelled  to  Italy  and  Si.e£2y  in  1826  to 
inspect  for  himself  tiie  ruins  of  antiquity  -  issued,  with  the  help 
of  J#  Bouchet,  the  first  part  of  his  f Parapet,  oholx  df  edifices 
inedites'*   These  magjiificent  "books  were  hand~eolouredf 
stimulating  a  far  livlier  interest  in  the  art  of  orapei  than  the 
engravings  in  f&tsols's  standard  'Huinee  de  Pompe!1  printed 
between  1812  and  1824.  But  both  the  new  books  were  limited  2n 
range  and,  naturally,  in  circulation*  It  ^as  not  until  later 
whan  1%  Barre'  and  H.  Houx  published  their  'Hereulaneura  et 
Borapef s  ^ecueil  general  des  peintures*  bronaes,  mosattjues,  etc*  • 
in  *>igfct  volumes,  in  1840,  and  Baoul  %>chettr  and  ?2oux  isoued 
their  vChoix  des  Peintures  de  Pompel1  in  six  volumes,  between 
1844  and  1851,  that  the  glories  of  late  Roman  decoration  were 
revealed  to  the  world  in  the  relatively  oheap  and  gaudy  brilliance 
of  the  chrorco- lithograph* 

$y  1089  the  first  five  parts  of  Hittorff  *s  *ilrehiteeture 
Antique  de  la  Sicile*  were  isrinted*   Kaoul  Rochette  reviewed 
tbaro  in  July,  :n  the  .Tournal  des  ftsivants,  praising  the  accuracy  of 
Hittorff fs  measurement s,  applauding  his  powers  of  observation,  but 
somatically  rejecting  the  idea  that  the  temples  of  Selinus  were 


as  fully  covered  with  yaint  as  Hitterff  oared  to  believe.     Hlttorff 
was  incmsed.     Xn  1830  he  juKttshsd.  his  fI»e  1*  Architecture  Polychrome 
ches  les  &*eos,  on  restitution  contplete  chi  tranple  d'^impeclocle  dans 
lf Acropolis  de  SelinontG1,  in  the  Annali  del!1  Intituto  di  Oorrls* 

pondaiPA  Arehaeolc<rica,>  and  in  April  of  the  sane  .year  read  his 
§H        almost  identic?.!  •Mfesoire  su  l,*irehiteotrnrrJ  jol  chrome  ches  les 

CSrees*  to  the  /eadlnie  •■■  Beaux  Arts  et  TV*rtes  Lettres,      this  work 
constituted  his  first  real  manifesto.     lh  it  he  adopted  a  stand  were 
extreme  than  Iboul  T?oehette  can  have  thought  possible.     He  sought  to 
persm&e  Ms  audience  to  imardne  a  Creek  architecture  of  rich  and 
ravish-trr  "beauty?     the  mechanical  smoothness  of  ??hite  marble  made 
soft  with  a  coat  wt  re.le  yellow  raint,  the  surface  modulations 
made  lively  with  patterns  of  ^ripht  blue,  green,  red  and  gold  paint  - 
an.  imafs  'fchieh  does  not,  today,  seem  either  tempting  or  satisfying. 
Vet  T^toul  ^ohette  displayed  siarprisirwr  toleran.ee  in  dealing  with 
Hittorff's  proposals,  in  Aufust  1830,  in  a  •Jflmoire  our  les 
T^eintures  f!hr6tienne&  des  Cataeornhes1.       fl»  found  himself  unable  to 
accept  Rittorff,s  theory  in  its  entirety,  'but  ^gr^ed  that  eolour  had 
been  made  much  use  of  in  antiquity.       ^Ven  in  hl^  more  famous  reply 
to  Hlttorff  *De  la  peinture  sur  mur  ehez  les  tmat&mm* ,  x-irlnted.  in 
the  Journal  des  Savants  in  *?una,  «1uly  and  August  1935,  °aoul  llochette 
showed  no  more  finjht.       Tfoen  Hittorff  *s  drawings  of  the  restoration 
of  It*  main  temple  at  Selinus  were  exhibited  in  the  Salon  in  1832, 
moreover,  they  proveked  those  outbursts  of  rapturous  applause  that 
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are  usually  reserved  for  -works  of  popular  MJMjAt     Bsrcler  declared 
himself  enchanted*     Tet  Ifittorff  *s  imago  of  Greek  architecture 
appears  today  almost  comically  unldeal*       f*  a  generation  craving 
for  the  contrasts  and  complexities  of  romanticism,  however,  It  JSttst 
hp,ve  sO'-^med  attracti-vr*  onor.Hh*     It  certainly  satisfied  an  uncritical 
hunger  anr?.  as  long  as  It  continued  to  do  so,  rrlMcs  and  MNfcMNtfl 
w?re  pttpowi  to  overlook  the  slackness  of  Hittorff's  design,  the 
vsskness  of  Ms  argUMMfei  WA  the?  foc'Menesp  of  his  archaeological 
knowle£fr%       Scholars  and  students  \ihose  knowledge  of  ftrcek  arohi- 
tectum  W  not  gPsmtly  Inferior  to  our  ovrn  tried.  *rlth  one  another 
In  wMUt&ftg  Flttorff,s  idms*         'seusslon  became  international* 
Gottfried  Tfermann  pibllted  *8l  veteran  Craeeorum  plctura  parietum 
eon^ooturae* ,  In  Lrlpsi£,  In  1934,  as  a  rebuke  to  ^aoul  Roehette. 
G*  Server  wrote  his  fYorIaft?i£r  ^emarkunren  fiber  bemalte  Architektur 
und  Plastik  Mi  ^en  Alten*  In  Altona,  in  the  mi  year,  in  support 
of  Rlttorff  |  though  ho  su£«ested  that  the  pipment  employed  by  the 
Greeks  to  soften  their  marble  -was  varonry  red  rather  than  yellow* 
In  1835  F0   ff>l||lir  riibllshed  Ms  less  fanciful  theories  in  Berlin, 
In  Ms  *Mnhp  die  Tolyohrosr&e  tar  Orieehiso  en  Arehitektur  und 
Sculptor  und  Ihrs  ~rersen,#     Jfc  upheld  T?acul  roehette,  however # 
rather  thon  Hittorff, 

In  ?h<£Land,  tord  Elfin's  seorei^ry,  w#   %  Hamilton,  read  & 
translation  of  flupler's  pamphlet,  in  Uttj  to  th*  institute  of 
British  Architects;     Ml  In  the  following  year  formed  part  of  the 
select  committee,  rrtiieh  3-ncluded  such  ram  as  C.  ft,   Cockerell,  T»   1% 


447  Donaldson,  and  %   Angell  and  the  chemist,  Faraday,  appointed  to 
examine  the  ^Xgin  nasties  for  traces  of  colour,  Penrose  and  Cockerell 
were  actively  interested  in  the  use  of  colour  in  antinuity  during  the 
following  years,  but  not  tmtil  1854,  when  Owen  Jones  and  Matthew 

448  33i#y  ^yatt  HgrtgHtfl  the  M.rhly  coloured  Greek  court  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  was  any  widespread  interest  provoked  in  %igland, 

T'r&nee  was  the  centre  of  controversy*  Hittorff ,  having  outlined 
his  theory,  wisely  withdrew  from  the  field  of  battle.  He  published 
a  translation  of  Finr.airdfs  edition  of  the  •Antiauitles  of  Athens', 
between  1880  and  1832,  Mai  replied  briefly  to  HmwI  Pochette  in  the 
Journal  des  navants  in  >&iy  18&%  when  that  critic  used  a  review  of 
the  Buca  di  9erra  di  *aloo,s  fAntieMta  Aella  StaiHa',  as  a  pretext 
to  ridifruleJ^e  lm  of  a  aomplete  system  of  colour  application  in 
Greek  architecture?  but  be  reserved  his  energies  rather  for  the 
•destitution  du  femple  d'Sfotp&ioole  a  Sellnonte,  ou  1» Architecture 

449  Polychrome  ehes  lee  '"'reca',  -  his  famous  confession  of  faith  in  the 
use  of  colour  in  architecture,  both  antioue  and  modem  -  published 
between  l^HS  v.nfi.  1851,  tag  efter  the  fifhtin?  was  over.   Five  years 
later  he  ocw*erac  rated  his  achievements,  fittingly,  in  the  construction 
of  a  model  of  the  nain  temple  at  Sellnus,  made  for  the  fantastic 
Plon-Flon,  Vrincm  Hapolecn,  who  consMered  a  full-  scale  reconstruction 

450  in  his  pflrit  outside  Tfc.r*s.   ?b*  model  was  painted  by  Xngee»t  Rittorfffs 
great  friend, 

Ktttorff f*  defender  during  the  1830' s  as  J,  A,  tetronne  (1787  m 
UM9)g  later  professor  of  classical  archaeology  at  the  Collets  de  France, 
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In  1836  he  published  his  well-known  *X<ettre  d'un  antiquaire  a  un 
artiste  sur  I'emploi  de  la  pcinture  historiquc  murale  chess  les 
Grees  et  les  Remains*  -  a  carefully  framed  indictment  of  Eaoul 
Rochette.   i&nd  Tlaoul  Pochette  was  disturbed  by  the  slurs  east  on  his 
scholarship.  Ke  wrote  no  less  than  three  articles  in  the  Jonrnal  dee 
Savants  (published  in  November  1336,  in  January  and  February  1837,  and 
in  July  and  October  1337)  to  reassert  his  authority;  and  in  both  his 
•peintures  .Antiques  inSdites*  of  1836,  and  his  'Lettres  archaeoloriques 
sur  la  peinture  des  Creos*  of  1840,  explained  his  position  in  relation 
to  Hlttorff,  Letronne  wrote  only  two  further  a^  tides  -  both  pub- 
lished  in  the  Journal  des  Savants,  in  3Jay  1837,  an5  in  June  and  July 
1857  -  but  he  wrote  to  greater  effect.  He  laid  bare  £aoul  Pochette's 
arguments,  vyithout  committing  himself  on  Ilittorff fs  far-reaching 
proposals,   !?aoul  Kochette  wrote  elegantly,  as  Henri  labrouste  later 
observed  m   •reals  peut  §tre  avec  une  eertaine  lljsjerete5,  qui,  au  lieu 
fa  diminuer  I'irajpor-tance  des  faits  qu*il  dlacutait,  ne  dlnotaient 
de  sa  part  fjue  l,insuffiaanco  d96tuden  nerieuses  des  ruines  nombrouses 
o(ui  oonservaient  encore  des  traces  oertaJnes  de  leur  coloration 
primitive*. 

But  it  Is  a  mistake  to  discuss  Hittorff's  hypotheses  in  archaeo- 
logical terms;  his  Ideas  were  based  n  an  aesthetic  ideal  to  which 
facts  were  purely  subservient.  He  "was  concerned  simply  to  bring  the 
forces  of  the  past  to  bear  on  the  present.   And,  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  his  'destitution  du  "temple  d'^mp^docle1,  he  attached  small 
importance  to  historical  study  beyond  its  relevance  to  the  present  • 
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•Le  "but  de  sies  Studes',  he  ?yrotof  •qu'elles  eussent  pmv  oh  jet  lea 

monuments  antiques  ou  taodemes*  a  toujours  £fce  de  e&srefter  das  el&aants 
propres  a  me  servir  avec  utiliti  dans  la  carler©  pratique  de 
I'arokiteoture,  3%sl1  dam  tache,  partout  ou  la  raison  :n*en  denon  trait 
la  cunvenance,  d'introciulre  «3cn3  la  distribution,  dans  les  moyens  de 
construction  et  de  dSoor&tion  AM  Edifices  que  ,j*avaia  I  Slever,  ce 
one  ees  fitudes  me  raontraient  dfun  avantagcus:  omploi,  Mais  ma  sincere 
admiration  pour  les  oeuvres  dfart  antique  ne  m*a  pas  emp^ehfi  de 
roconnaltre,  dans  "beaucoup  it  productions  des  anciens,  ou  une 
inferior! be  individuelle,  ou  une  influence  Grangers  a  l'art  et 
nuisible  a  sa  perfection,   Aussi  e  n*ai  jmAt  fait  usage  d*un 
el&sent  antique  parce  que  Ji  lfavais  vu  employe1  par  les  artistes 
grecs  et  remains,  main  paroe  que  3e  lfavais  Ju^  Men  appliqu^  >ar 
eux,  et  que  sen  nouvel  emploi  tevait,  indjpendamment  de  son  origine, 
•aener  un  resultat  satisfaisant«  * 

Ec  designed  thus  by  analogy.   For  almost  all  his  o_rohiteotural 
woska  aaA  even  for  his  roost  daring  structural  experiments,  he  found  an 
historical  precedent.  But  if  he  felt  impelled  to  turn  to  the  past  for 
inspiration,  he  rarely  copied  directly  from  his  hintorioal  modela; 
he  used  his  observed  facts  only  as  points  of  departure  for  the  creation 
of  a  nurahe-  of  highly  pergonal,  idiosyncratic,  often  ridiculous 
huilclinge.  He  ms  unable,  however,  to  master  his  themes;  his  ntyle 
derives  from  his  distinctive  decorative  applications,  Ms  "buildings 
are  a  sum  of  fancies  and  fashions;  an  array  of  unresolved  features* 


and  it  is  rather  he  peculiar  scholarly  intensity  of  Ms  enthusiasms 
that  one  find-.-  oneself  contemplating  in  examining  his  buildings, 
than  the  imaginative  fusion  of  their  component  parts.  He  was 

455  avowedly  eclectic  In  his  tastes  -  •I'arehitecte',  he  said  in  a 
•Notice  sur  Sir  Charles  Barry'  written  in  August  I860,  fdont  le 
g$nle  est  guide  par  le  go$t,  par  la  science  et  la  raison,  est  plus 
capable  de  s'aprroprier  1 'esprit  des  oeuvres  d 'architecture  de  toutes 
les  Ifpoques  que  des  homwes  qui  circonscrivent  leurs  facultes  et  leurs 
e'tudes  dans  une  ^troite1  specialite',«  But  he  was  a  man  of  simll 
critical  insight  and  it  was  certainly  not  his  reason  that  guifled  him 
in  his  borrowings*  In  1826,  in  cleaigT&ng  the  decorations  ASr  Charles 

ql     454   X*s  coronation  in  fche  cathedral  of  Reims,  he  adopted  the  Gothic  motif 
with  an  obvious  feeling  for  the  vi#id  attractiveness  of  its  pattern- 
making  posnibilitiesj  yet  h©  wan  uninhibited  by  an  under «tan*Hng 
or  a  respect  for  the  style  toff  the  extent  of  chipping  away  mouldings 
^nd  casting  down  statues  to  make  way  for  his  own  devices.  For  this 
feckless  unconcern  he  was  not  soon  forgiven  -  he  felt  compelled  to 
undertake  a  short  Journey  to  Uagland  and  Germany  scon  after,  so 
468   great  was  the  outcry  of  outraged  Gothic  romanticists*  Za.tor,  in 
1845,  in  designing  the  Comtease  J*>tocka's  colourful  tomb  in  the 
Oimetiere  du  Hord,  he  employed  the  Gothic  style  once  again,  and 
paraphrased  it  •  taking  as  his  model  St,  Germain  1'Auxerrois  -  to 

456  absurd  resulting  effect  in  designing  the  Marie  du  I01**2  arron&lssement* 
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built  between  1887  ana  1861.  Tet  he  disliked  Gothic  architecture  - 
he  deplored,  for  Instance,  the  fact  that  Barry  had  "been  forced  to 
eor?riomorate  ti  in  designing  the  Houses  of  Birllament  -  and  showed  no 
interest  in  its  more  rational  attributes.   f  Les  monuments  pothtquaa' , 
he  wrote  around  1887,  in  the  te^t  to  Ms  'Architecture  Antique  de  la 
Sidle  et  de  la  Or&ce*.,  pmtawt  au  premier  abcrd  differer  essentielle- 
ment  des  monuments  aneiens;  male  lorscru'on  Ittidie  1  •architecture 
ogivale  pendant  le  lonp  tatonnement  qui  la  oorduisit  a  un  degre  de 
perfection  relative,  oh.  elle  sut  k  peine  se  jnalntenir,  on  reconnait 
bientflt  que  dans  leurs  parties  les  plus  essentially,  oes  Edifices 
sent  de  constant es  reVdniseenees  de  ltarchitoctiire  antioue1.  But  he 
was  by  then  repeating  critical  cant:  his  remarks  sho?r  no  real  grasp 
of  his  subject. 

Similarly  he  condoned  the  attractive  richness  of  the  Moorish 
models  ^hich  served  as  the  basis  for  t*  Santh's  fantastic  and  costly 
•WUhelflGftS  built  outside  Stuttgart  between  1840  and  1851;  though  he 
was  puided  in  his  argument  by  a  sla^k  aesthetic  ideal  T-athar  than  reason 
-  'l^esprit  rational',  he  wrote,  'qui  Ml  est  l^NHVMM  a  t$jt16  I'cssor 
de  son  iraarination;  et  en  sulvant  oette  voie,  %   Eanth  devait  Stre 
assure,  tout  en  elevant  un  palais  arabe,  de  marcher  sur  la  trace  dee 
frlorieux  auteuns  das  plus  beaux  monuments  precs. f   His  rumblings 
sugi^eet  a  scant  understanding  of  even  his  much-loved  Greek  buildings. 

But  hUttorff  was  on  firmer  ground  when  he  turned  to  the  Renaissance 
for  inspiration.   Soon  after  his  return  from  Italy,  in  1824,  he 


started  work  on  Ms  •Architecture  Modeme  de  la  Sicile',  published 
between  1Q26  and  1835  -  a  companion  volume  to  the  '.Architecture 
Antique  de  la  Sicile'.  In  1844  he  first  issued  his  •iferallele 
entre  les  arabesques  peintes  des  Anciens  et  cclles  de  Raphael  <^t 
402   de  see  el^ves*.   The  enthusiasms  of  which  these  works  we*e  an 

expression  were  reflected  early,  and  with  a  certain  conviction,  in 
Ms  architecture  -  in  the  Salle  Javart,  designed  in  1824  j  in  the 
Theltrc  de  Vr\b'ru  Com! que,  built  totVM  IM  mi   Mt]  Ml  bl 
^lo^ii  T2.465   the  house  that  he  projected  outside  Bordeaux  in  1850,   This  house, 
though  unremarkable  enoupti,  is  a  pleasant  reminiscence  of  sixteenth 

464  century  Palassso  Outo,  near  Bstlermo, 

But  the  building  in  which  Rlttorff *s  accumulated  ideas  were 

465  most  splendidly  expressed  was  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.   This  church, 
rlted  hif^i  above  the  Place  Xafayette,  was  started  within  a  few  months 
of  his  return  from  Items.   The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  August 
15th,  18S4,   But  work  was  suspended  during  the  following  year,  not  to 
be  taken  up  a«ain  until  1331,  and  not  to  be  completed  before  1844, 
The  church  was  comrdsBioned  from  J.  B.  Lepere,  Kittorff  *s  father- 

436   in-law;  but  the  design  is  chiefly  Kittorff fs,  as  is  the  construction* 
In  1831  l&i&re  was  appointed  to  restore  the  oh&teau  of  Fontainebleatu 
fiittorff,  as  one  might  expect,  chose  his  models  with  much  merry 

467   freedom.  His  plan  was  intended  to  evoke  the  basilica  of  Bino,  though 
it  relates  more  clearly  to  the  Early  Christian  basilicas  of  ^eme  - 

4Ga   in  deference  perhaps  to  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  rUAag  nearly,  and 


where,  In  1B52,  Hittorff  himself  worked  with  Lebas.   The  mai» 
facade  of  St.  Vincent  de  raul  is  certainly  derived  from  another 

409   of  I*efcasfa  desipns  -  a  project  for  a  cathedral,  §MM  no  lees  than 
fifteen  yen  re  earlier.   The  ramps  leading  up  to  Hittorff' s  church 
are  taken  from  those  of  the  French  nhurch  in  Cornel  awhile  the  ^hole 
interior  of  St.  Vincent  de  ifcul,  with  its  double  rows  of  yellow 
stuccoed  column^,  supporting  glided  entablatures;  with  its  superbly 
coloured  frescoes  by  Hlppolyte  Handrin  and  Picot;  awl,  above  all, 
its  intricately  carved  and  painted  timber  roof  trusses;  is  a 
self-conscious  paraphrase  of  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Monrealc  1» 

470   Sicily  -  a  sor<:  of  latter-day  expression,  Hittorff  iiaarined,  of 

Cfepeek  polyehrorne  architecture.   The  painted  panels  with  when  he 
*~| "V,     471   p**0?08**1  An  1844*  *°  ©over  the  wall  of  his  portico,  were  likewise 
intended  to  conjure  up  Grecian  glories.   Certainly,  his  con- 
temporaries rccofriised  in  §W  Vincent  de  Paul  a  conspicuous  example 
of  a  'reek  Revival* 

But  all  this  learning  and  reminiscence  does  not  make  St. 
Vincent  de  Baul  more  telling  as  a  work  of  architecture;  it  renders 
it,  wry  characteristically,  a  rs*o&uct  of  Hittorff 'a  imagination* 
The  architecture  Is  unsustain**!  and  penorally  unconvincijig,   Sven 
the  exposed  roof  trusses,  as  Vlollet-le-Duc  observed,  are  not,  as 
one  mijpht  expect,  expressive  of  structural  logic,  but  are  rather 

472   decorative  aVimeta  -  •tee  pens  curieus*,  Vlol!.et-le-Duc  wrote,  fet 
oui  veulent  se  v&rtfre  oompte  de  tout  Ml  Gomprennent  pas  trop 
comment  ces  eharr^ntos  apparent©*  a  1* inter  eur  s'a'rranpf'nt  ave© 
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la  forme  <3es  toHs  visible  a  I'exterieur1.   And  one  rm&  wonder 
why  the  limited  ana  uncertain  quality  of  Kittorff  *a  distinction 
being  readily  apparent,  so  many  of  hia  eont<*cqporaries  found  pleasure 
without  alloy  in  3t.  Vincent  de  ftaul.  ?ct,  despite  the  very  real 
diertoorainps  of  his  creative  powers!  Hittorff 's  buildings  were 
informed  with  a  number  of  new  and  exciting  idsaa.  He  tried 
Jltliiillfj,  as  we  shall  see,  to  interpret  the  past  in  terras  of 
nineteenth  century  technical  aehi<«vemfcnts.  He  provoklnffly 
reassessed  the  classical  heritage  j  preparing  the  grovan&  for  a 
revolt  afrainst  academic  authority.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  to 
break  down  the  ace*  pted  classical  convention  about  Qt-eek  building  - 
blanched  \iy  tin*?  when  Europe's  eyes  first  found  them,  their  whiteness 
was  and  is,  even  today,  an  Obstinate,  false,  classic  ideal*  Hittorff 
was  called  a  romantic  because  he  attempted  to  dispel  this  ideal*  Ste 
as  called  an  eclectic  because  he  introduced  a  new  richness  of  detail 
into  Ms  architecture  -  a  movement  which  found  its  counterpart  in 
Xihgiland,  for  the  richly  m  dellod  porch  of  Vincent  de  Phul,  strangely 
contrast inf  with  the  flat,  meagre  appearance  of  the  mass  behind, 
finds  its  parallel  in  the  entrance  facade  of  Oockerell's  library 
at  Csjrfbridge,  and  the  portico  of  Basevi*s  Pltswilliara  *taeua,  also 
at  Cambridge,  both  be^an  in  1337,  at  a  moment  when  32nplish  a/todewrs 
of  Or^ek  architecture  were  beginning  to  turn  from  the  early  purity 
of  the  C^reek  Pevival» 

To  assess  Hittorff  fairly,  one  must  take  account  of  his  immense 
Influence  in  stimulating  a  spirit  of  enquiry.  He,  .almost  unaided, 
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disrupted  the  torpor  of  those  architects  v/ho  had  learned  to  regard 
Greek  arohiteetttre  as  a  rigidly  codified,  saorosano   uthority;  who, 
tf  they  oared  for  scroethin/x  more  lively  in  their  architecture,  re- 
produced Ttomxi  details  in  buildings  of  very  indifferent  quality.  The 
Henaissance  alone,  under  the  puidanee  of  P?»rcier  and  Itontaine,  served 
during  the  early  decades  of  the  century,  to  inspire  something  more 
forceful  in  architecture,  taut  the  Renaissance  was  regarded  always  as 
a  secondary  and  thus  slightly  inferior  source  of  inspiration.  Hittorff 
did  not  -  despite  the  success  of  his  •Architecture  Moderne  do  la 
S  cile#  m  atterart  to  remove  the  stipma  attached  to  Renaissance 
architecture;  he  turned  his  attention  instead  to  the  main  tody  of 
Antiquity.  He  drastically  altered  the  established  conventions 
regard  np  Greek  architecture;  he  pave  a  new  importance  to  the  art 
of  Ftsrapef  i  He  si  owed  that  the  rest  could  be  reassessed  -  and 
reassessed  in  a  fundamental  war.  He  prepared  the  way  for  a  group 
of  more  riporous  reformers. 

G.  A.  Blouot  (1795  -  1&>3)  was  inspired  by  Kittorff  to  the 
extent  of  adding  touches  of  colour  to  the  restorations  of  the  temples 
of  ?d/me-  at  Olympun  and  Aphaia  at  Aegina  that  he  undertook  immediately 
after  Ms  return  from  the  ?Jorea#   He  was  sent  to  the  Morea  in  1829 
by  the  French  Government  -  surprisingly  enough  -  on  qua  remere  do 
Quincy's  recommendation.   Quatremere  de  &iiney,  moreover,  had 
found  for  him  the  positi  n  of  •Architect  des  Ttoermes  de  Julien: 
Conservateur  de  bains  antiques'  in  1827»  Tet  there  is  no  reason 
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to  think  that  Qiatremere  de  Qu incy  was  suddenly  transplanted  in 
Blouet •«  esteem  by  Hittorff.  Quatremere  de  Quincy  required  a  tame 
young  architect  of  talent  to  show  that  Hlttorff,s  archaeological 
&  ■eoveries  eould  be  interpreted  with  reticence;  Blouet  required 
a  patron. 

The  son  of  a  craftsman  at  5Rassy,  he  was  apprenticed  at  thirteen 
to  an  nstrument  maker;  he  worked  thus  foy  four  years,  studying 
drawing  at  ni|*tit.   At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  found  a  position  nd  th 
a  sturveyor,  working  on  the  site  of  T^ereier  and  Fontaine's  PaX  ce 
d»  Roi  de  Borne.   lhcoura|»ed  by  a  yrong  architect,  Macquet,  Blouet 
entered  the  office  of  Mouiltefarine  and  moved  later  to  that  of 
Delospine.  Re  showed  a  marvellous  aptitude  for  architecture*  m 
September  1814  he  entered  the  Bcole  des  Beaux  Arts;  seven  years 
later  he  won  the  Grand  Prix.  In  Borne  he  worked  on  the  excavations 
o  the  Baths  of  Coracalla,  and  chose  those  ruins  as  the  subject  of 
his  principal  restoration,  His  drawings  were  jstblished  In  1888  by 
the  Academy, 

Blouet  was  a  man  of  talent,  but  not  too  much  independence.   Bm 
pupils  who  worked  in  his  studio  -  started  soon  after  his  return  from 
Borne  in  1S28,  and  continued  until  his  death  in  1853  -  remembered  him 
as  a  kind  and  jrave  personage,  but  not  as  a  man  of  passion  or  personal 
power.   And  when,  in  1846,  he  was  made  Professeur  de  Theorie  de 
!•  Architecture  at  the  cfcole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Clear  Daly,  editor  of 
the  Revue  Generale  de  lf Architecture,  wrote  -  'M,  Blouet  nfest  ni 
terne  ni  brillant  -  Ne  eherehez  dans  son  dis^ours  ni  une  grande 


rigueur  d'expresnion  ni  do  ees  idees  ^enerales  qui  denotent  un  esprit 
philosophise;  raais,  a  travers  ^incorrect  ion  du  mot  et  le  tisssu  un 
peu  lache  des  idees,  vous  trouveres  le  plus  souvent  le  cachet  du 
ben  sens  pratique*, 

Tet  Blouet  was  a  man  of  some  influence.  He  was  often  identified 
with  that  group  of  young  men  in  whom,  one  mipht  rather  pedantically 
say,  leadership  was  vested.  He  built  little;  he  is  remembered  today 

479  only  as  the  architect  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Are  de  TYiomphe  -  a 
commission  he  took  over  from  Huyot  in  Ju3y  1981  and  completed  within 

480  five  years*  But  he  identified  himself  early  with  Jacques  ®tdle 
Gilbert  (1795  »  1874),  one  of  the  most  austere  awl  highly  thou#itful 

of  the  youni?  reformers.   Gilbert  was  trained  in  the  rational  tradition 
of  Bandelet  and  Durand.  In  1811  he  entered  the  Ttoele  FolyteehAiquei 
two  years  later,  however,  he  moved  to  the  &>ole  des  Beaux  Arts,  where 
he  worked  with  Barthelemy  Virnon.  In  1822  he  won  the  Grand  Prix.  Ris 

481  design  -  'One  Salle  d^Opera'  *  inspired  by  the  Colosseum  Sn  Some,  was 
conceived  in  the  grand,  late  eighteenth  century  monumental  manner; 

it  is  vast  and  uncompromisinfr.  In  Rome  Gilbert  found  Blouet,  and 
together  they  measured  up  a  number  of  antique  monuments.  Back  in 
Baria  Gilbert  became  Blouet  fs  inspector  at  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  But 
Gilbert  remained  tte  mentor. 

Gilbert,  later  critics  declared,  was  a  constructor,  not  an 

482  architect  -  Ul  prefere*,  his  pupil  Abadie  wrote,  *a  e'ocnuper  des 
causes  qui  ngendrent  les  formes  que  des  formes  elle  mimes.  •  Equally 
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Gilbert  ms  concerned  to  restore  to  architecture  those  life-giving 
harmonies  it  had  lost  at  the  end  of  the  ei^iteenth  century.  He 
rejected  with  scorn  the  expedients  employed  by  the  fashionable  and, 
from  a  financial  point  of  view,  wonderfully  successful  followers  of 
Peroier  and  Fontaine;   the  application  of  decoration  he  reg&rded  as 
a  nafve  and  altopethfrr  unsatisfying  stratagem,  designed  to  mask  a 
paucity  of  Invigorating  inspiration.  He  soupht,  therefore,  to  give 
a  new  life  to  architecture  by  placing  an  emphasis  on  its  raofal  and 
social  usefulness.  Tie  became  immersed  in  the  study  of  buildinps  in 
which  human  conditions  were  then  at  their  most  degraded  *  prisons 
488   and  hospitals  and  asylums*  His  great  works  are  the  Maison  d'Alifcnes 

at  Charenton,  built  between  1858  and  184-5,  and  the  ?%aaa  prison, 
AM      designed  with  the  help  of  ijecolnte  in  1836,  but  not  started  before 
488   1848,  to  be  completed  seven  years  later.   m  1862  he  started  the 

Bpfcfecture  de  la  Bailee j  two  years  later,  with  his  son-in-law,  A.S. 

486  let,  he  designed  the  vast  Hfitel  Dieu  on  the  Cit£«  He  built,  also, 

487  the  Morpue  on  the  Bont  St.  I&chel  (1861  -  63). 

Gilbert  was  borne  alon^  on  that  intelte  otual,  humanitarian 
tide  on  vsnioh  the  a^int-Simonists  sailed  home  to  success.  But  he 
was  not  a  S&int-Simonist.   Saint-Simon  was  but  vaguely  concerned 
with  the  future  of  architecture  -  he  thought  innocently  to  bring 
architecture  in^o  line  with  his  social  theories  by  ad  ling  decorative 
features  to  factory  roofs.  Yet  the  new  quarter  that  Stolt«  and  Fries 


built  at  tollhouse  for  the  3oci£t£  Industrielle,  between  1826  and 

490  1823  -  long  before  Fourier  conceived  his  I^alanstere  m  was 
jrobably  directly  inspired  by  Saint>-Simonist  thought*  Not  that 
Saint-Simon1  s  late  disciples  profited  much  by  this  example.   They 

491  travelled,  Ehfantin  at  their  head,  to  ty&pt   in  1854,  to  lay  out  a 
new  town  for  excavators  of  the  Sues  Canal*   The  town  was  to  be 
built  in  the  likeness  of  a  human  figure  -  the  ten$>les  and  academies 
of  art  were  to  lie  at  the  Heart,  the  scientific  institutes  at  the 
head,  while  the  limbs  of  the  desert  «*iant  were  to  be  formed  with 
factories  and  storehouses.  One  may  feel  satisfied  that  for  the 
sake  of  Saint-Simonists1  future  reputation,  this  ijt^ractlcal 
project  never  took  shape*   The  faithful  promoters  of  the  new 
Ttatisocracy  were  decimated  by  the  plague. 

Gilbert  was  stirred  by  wore  practical  raen,  by  those  energetic 
earapaifrners,  starting  with  John  Howard  in  inland  and  Beccarla  in 

492  Italy,  who  stirred  the  conscience  of  Europe  and  even  jfcneriea,  to 
initiate  a  whole  series  of  prison  reforms  and  far-reaching  changes, 
designed  to  separate  first  the  sick  and  insane  from  criminals  and 
then  to  classify  prisoners  according  to  their  age,  their  sex  and 
the  nature  of  their  crimes.  By  1820,  asylums  and  prisons  had 
become  distinct  and  different  institutions. 

In  France  the  first  realistic  efforts  to  improve  prison 
conditions  were  incorporated  in  the  Code  of  1791  -  based  on 


Beecaria's  venom endationa,  It  was  followed  during  the  ensuing 
years  by  a  host  of  laws  and  decrees  and,  In  particular,  those  of 
1314,  clarifying  the  rather  vague  peneral  retirements  of  the  Oode, 
and  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  number  of  hifhly  differentiated 
MdLsons  Centrales,  3h  1812  M,  R.  BBneheud  (1772  -  1853)  designed 
495   the  Maison  dtArr$t  et  de  Justice  at  Aix,  but  construction  was  not 
"begun  before  1327,  m  1820  J,  B,  P.  fferoa  (1701  »  1822)  prepared 

494  a  plan  for  the  Maison  Centrale  de  Detention  at  Beaulieu,  outside 
Caen,  but  at  the  request  of  the  newly  formed  •  Society  ^oyale  pour 
I'artftatioration  des  prisons*,  has  drawings  were  altered  and  the 
building?  put  up  between  1822  and  1842  is  attributable  rather  to  his 
son,  Harou  Homain  (1797  -  liflft)  who  took  charge  of  the  work  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  Both  the  new  prisons  w*re  rlaimed  around  the 
sides  of  a  square,  with  a  circular  chapel  In  the  centre  linked  to 
the  main  dormitory  blocks  by  four  radial  arms  in  which  were  placed 
work  rooms  and  offices,   Benehaudfs  btilding  was  erected  on 
foundations  laid  by  fcedoux,  but  the  pattern  of  these  buildings  is 

495  not  late  eighteenth  century;  they  derv©  rather  from  X&  Vaufs 
seventeenth  century  Salp&triere, 

Though  the  new  buildings  faithfully  reflected  the  nineteenth 
century  conception  of  prison  life  as  one  demanding  discipline, 
organisation  and  a  high  degree  of  differentiation,  they  were  the 
baldest  of  statements.    In  13S5,  M,  tie  Chabrol,  Prefet  de  la 
Seine,  drew  up  a  new  rroframne  for  a  model  prison  with  individual 


In^ri 


cells  for  each  of  the  inmates.   The  scherre  was  put  out  to  eoro- 
49G   petition  and  won  by  Hippolyte  Lebas*  kebas  had  travelled  to 

England  early  in  1325  and  the  vast  hexagonal  ,Maison  des  Jeunes 

Detenus1  that  he  built  in  the  rue  Coquette  in  the  following  years 

ma  a  modified  version  of  the  radially  planned  MilXbank  Feniten  iary, 

497   erected  between  1812  and  1821  by      Harvey  on  the  site  of  Jerewy 

Benthara's  ill-fated  Banopticon*  I<ebas  took  his  plan  from  the  Mill* 

bank  penitentiary;  but  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  knew  of 

Harvey's  own  model,  the  Malson  de  Force  at  Ghent,  designed  in  1772 

by  Vi  cerate  Vil&in  XIII,  kebas  was,  moreover,  designing  in  the 

essentially  French  tradition  of  P$yetfs  vast  radially  planned 

horTpital,  projected  in  1785  for  the  lie  des  C*r$nea* 

Lebap's  buildinp  is  not  a  success*   The  radial  plan  is 

m&ayaH  to  little  resulting  effect.   At  Millbank  the  foeue  of 

the  desipn  Is  an  observation  post  incorporating  a  rudimentary  chapel; 

at  the  rue  ttoquette  prison  an  independent ,  domed  chapel  lies  at  the 

centre  of  the  plan*  Gone  is  the  'raison  d'etre*  o^  the  whole  plan. 

S!he  piant  formality  of  Izbas' s  design  is  an  end   in  itself •  He  was  a 

man  of  art,  self-consciously  trying  to  reach  a  solution  to  a  new  set 

cf  problems  without  disturbing  in  any  way  his  established  notions  of 

planning  and  masninf.  He  is  of  the  school  of  I*  P«  Baltard,  the 

500   architect  of  the  Falais  de  Justice  and  the  Maiaon  <3e  Correction  at 

f»01   tycn;  who  wrote,  in  1829,  of  his  own  urbane  and  uncomplicf  ted 


prisse-win*  ng  design  ~  lce  nfcst  pas  asr*ea  pour  la  restauration  des 
prisons,  que  tout  ce  qui  tient  au  regime  soit  reals'  avec  preVoyance, 
11  faut  en  outre  que  la  disposition  des  batlments  favorise  V exercise 
de  la  discipline  inter  ieure,  et  a  eet  e'pird  on  dolt  fairs  remarquer 
que  e'est  aux  fpns  de  l'art  a  traiter  cette  matiere  so  s  la  rapport 
da  la  distribution1  -  and  lest  th^rc  be  any  doubt  as  to  his 
fOS    intentions,  he  ad-led  -  fcette  prison  conserve  rneore  toute  ea 

superiority  sur  les  compositions  anglaises,  ou  a  foree  i 'exigence, 
on  est  parvenu  a  mal  faire;  a  cet  ©"pard  on  pourrait  dire  que  les 
Anflais  portent  dans  tons  leurs  ouvra$es  le  genie  de  la  mecanique, 
qui  s*est  perfectionnee  parrai  eux,  et  qu'ils  ont  voulu  que  leurs 
batiraens  fonctionassent  come  une  machine  soumlse  a  1 'action  d'un 
seul  noteur% 

But  "by  this  time  prison  architecture  in  France  was  passing 
into  the  hands  of  more  thoughtful  and  practical  men,  who  turned 
their  attention  no  longer  to  l^igland  "but  to  America,  where  expedient 
and  quite  unexpected  solutions  to  the  problems  of  prison  design  were 
beinr  readied  •  in  Auburn  and  Sini**8ing  new  penitentiaries  were 
complete;  at  Wethersfield,  Charlestown,  Washington,  THohmond  and 
Cherry  Rill,  outside  IFhiladelphia,  others  were  finishing,  within 
a  few  years  John  Haviland  would  begin  is  greatest  radially  planned 
prison,  that  at  Trenton,  New  Jersy.  In  1828  and  1830  J,  M»  C»  Ducas 
published  the  tw>  volumes  of  his  Tai  Systems  Fenitentiare  en 
Europe  et  aux  Etats  Unis*  -  in  which  he  viciously  attacked  the 


the  des Lp  of  Lebas's  model  r risen.  Tn  1830  he  was  appointed 
•Inspecteur  General  des  Prisons1,  In  that  same  year  G.  de  Beanraont 

503  and  A.  de  Tocqueville  were  sent  "by  the  Slinlstre  de  I'lnterieur  to 

udy  the  prisons  of  America.   Six  years  later  thejustioe  Demeta  and 

504  Abel  Blouet  were  entrusted  with  a  similar  mission,  and  Gilbert,  at 
the  same  time,  commissioned  to  design  the  Prison  Ha&as*   The  preset 
period  of  prison  reform  was  thus  initiated  and  architecture,  thence* 
forth,  reflected  more  and  more  faithfully  the  doctrines  and  ideas 
that  radical  thinkers  had  already  embodied  in  their  legislation* 

The  progressive  improvement  of  asylums  ran  closely  parallel  to 

505  this  movement  of  prison  reform,  and  it  was  scarcely  co-incidental 
that  those  architects  employed  to  build  prisons,  planned  asylums. 

The  reforms  that  Esqui^ol  and  Desportes  recommended  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Restoration  onwards  were  interpreted  •  albeit  unsatisfactorily  - 
in  the  Nouveau  Bicetre,  begun  in  1819  by  Hippo  yte  tebas,  but  not 
built  until  the  1830 fs  when  F.  C.  Gau  took  charge  of  the  work  -  in 
the  Asile  de  St.  Yon  at  Peuen,  desired  in  1821  by  Jouannin;  and 
in  the  Hospice  d* Alienee  at  ?/«rseilles,  planned  in  1823  b  Sft%  H. 
Fenchaud,  tjejeun  ten  years  later,   The  first  really  convincing 
expression  of  Esouirol's  ideas,  however,  was  Gilbert's  Asile  de 
Charenton. 

Gilbert's  impor  ance  from  an  humanitarian  point  of  view  was 
thus  immense.  His  achievements  as  an  architect  are  less  readily 
recognisable.  His  building  are  austere  and  uneharming*  but  they 


have  a  aap  and  aavour  that  other  buildlnps  of  the  period  often  lack* 
Ma  Asile  de  Charenton  la  undeniably  monumental  in  the  heat  possible 
sense.   And  many  of  his  contemporaries  appreciated  its  qualities 
and  were  prepared,  to  follow  the  path  that  Gilbert  indicated.   They 
tried  not  only  to  make  their  buildings  more  expressive  of  readily 
defined  human  requirements ,  but  to  relate  them  more  closely  to 
technical  possibilities  and  limitations  •  they  tried  to  prolonr  the 
tradition  of  the  Fi?ole  Bolyteehnique.  Blouet  fittingly  published 
a  supplement  to  the  'Traite  de  lfart  de  b&tir*  in  1847  ,  in  which 
he  attempted  to  outline  once  a$ain  ftondelet's  theories.  No  designer 
506   should  ever  forget,  Blouet  wrote,  fque  le  meilleur  emploi  des 
materiaux  produit  les  meilleures  formes?  que  lea  formes  qui 
repondent  le  n&eux  au  besoi*  r^sultent  tie  1  •application  des 
mfellleurs  moyens  de  construction  sont  aussi  eelles  qui  impriment 
I  l'exlifica  qu'elles  constituent  le  oaractere  qui  lui  convlent  le 
mieux,  et  qu'elles  sont,  cons^quemment ,  les  plus  favorables  a 
sa  decoration1. 


The  other  members  of  that  band  of  architectural  reformers  already 
mentioned  -  Felix  Duban  (1797  -  1870),  Henri  lAbrouste  (1801  -  1875), 
Louis  Buc  (1802  -  1879)  and  Uhm  Vaudoyer  (1803  -  1972)  -  were 
&M(pl&  influenced  by  Cdlbert,  bAt  they  were  more  obviously  successful 
in  infusing  the  tradition  of  the  Eeole  Bolytechnique  into  that  of 
the  T^ole  des  Beaux  Arts.   They  created  an  architecture  that  ms 


at  once  studiedly  classical  and  more  likeable.   They  were  all 
Grand  Mbe  winners,  starting  with  Duban,  who  travelled  to  Home  iji 
1823,  and  continuing  through  successive  years  to  Vaudoyer,  who  won 
the  prise  in  1828.   In  Borne  some  of  these  young  men  found  Rittorff 
and  Blouet;  they  all  met  Gilbert  there  and  fell  at  once  under  his 
spell.  But  they  formed  a  froup  by  themselves;  a  close-knit  circle 
of  friends  always  ready  to  help  one  another  and,  more  remarkable 
still,  arrays  ready  to  be  helped  by  one  another.  Yet  both  in 

507  temperament  and  upbringing  they  were  different.   Diiban  was  the 
son  of  a  business-man.  He  studied  at  the  Fcole  Napoleon  and  when 

he  left  in  1813,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  thought  to  become  a  writer. 
He  turned  to  architecture  only  because  his  elder  sister  had  married 
Debret  who,  two  years  later,  offered  him  a  position  in  Ms  office. 
within  a  few  months  I3uban  had  enrolled  at  the  Boole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
where  he  studied  under  Fsrcier. 

Duban  *ms  an  idealist  of  lamartine's  creating.  He  was 
•SBoessively  sensitive,  moody  and  melancholy;  though  he  could  be 

508  charming  enough  when  he  pleased  -  Hi  avait',  Beule  recalled,  *un 
acceuil  qui  reesemblait  a  la  coquet terie1.   And  he  was  by  nature 
tender  and  feminine  -  often  embarrassingly  so,  for  he  would  indulge 
in  displays  of  ecstasy  over  flowers  and  pretty  things.  But  he  was 
not  effeminate.  Yet  bis  drawings,  awl  later  his  buildings,  are 

509  marked  by  an  exquisite  and  delicate  richness  of  style  -  'Cuban', 
Charles  BlAne  declared,  *par  sen  temperament,  par  son  earact^re 


nf&tait  pan  ce  qu'on  pourrait  appeler  un  orien.   Son  esprit  £tait 
plutSt  faeonn^  d&ns  le  moule  ionique.  II  e"tait  n&  pour  avoir  un 
talent  r  che,  orn4  et  fleuri*.   He  delimited  In  the  rich  incident 
510   and  intricacy  of  l&rusean  and  Roman  decorations  and  combined  thorn 

in  vast  imaginative  compositions  of  his  own  -  'Xtf  Tibre*  and  •I'Amo1  - 
and  when,  in  1826,  Labrouste  and  Due  travelled  to  Eaestu:  ,  he 
lingered  in  Borapei  to  record  her  fantasias.  Yet  he  was  imbued  with 
enou^i  pure  classical  spirit  to  prefer  the  buildings  of  Bramante  to 
those  of  Falladio  and  Vi^nola  and  certainly  admired  the  great  palaces 
of  Renaissance  Florence  far  above  those  of  ftome.   Duban  was,  moreover, 
despite  his  excessive  shyness,  not  averse  to  expressing  his  opinions. 
At  Itome  he  opposed  the  teachings  of  the  Academy  in  all  things  and 
his  final  study  at  the  Villa  Medici,  a  Protestant  Temple,  was 
intended  as  a  calculated  challenge  to  the  reactionary  royalists  in 
the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts.  On  his  return  to  Earis,  Duban  was 
asked  to  take  charge  of  Blouet's  studio  during  the  expedition  to  the 
Morea.  3h  1831  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  commission  of  enquiry 
into  the  Boole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Instituted  by  the  protestant  Ministre 
d©  l*Interieur,  M.  de  Mcntalivet,  whose  prime  purpose  it  was  to 
separate  those  three  institutions,  the  Boole  des  Beaux  Arts,  the 
Academic  des  Beaux  Arts  and  the  Acaden&e  de  France  at  flome.  quatre- 
raere  de  Quincy,  however,  offered  enough  assurances  to  be  allowed, 
for  t\  e  time  heinp  at  any  rate,  his  own  way.  In  the  following  year 
Duban  succe<*ded  his  brother-in-law,  Debret,  as  architect  to  the 
Bsole  des  Beaux  Arts.  He  also  took  over  Debret1  s  studio. 


511  Many  of  Duban*  s  friends  wore  Hittorff  fs  friends  -  indeed* 
Unban*  s  last  design  was  a  monument  dedicated  to  Ingres  -  and  Duban 
was  profoundly  affected  "by  Hittorff  *s  work.  But  Duban  succeeded  where 
Hittorff  failed.   Duban  did  not  decorate  his  constructions;  be 
constructed  decors  rather,   Iren  the  over-dressed  building  that  he 
put  up  soon  after  his  return  from  Itarae  in  the  court  of  the  Bsole  des 
Beaux  Arts  off  the  rue  Bonaparte,  is  a  harmonious  composition*   the 
surface  modulations  and  structural  forms  are  related  with  conviction. 
Sbr  Buban  was  a  builder  of  skill.  He  could  manipulate  iron  as  well 
as  anyone  else,  aivl  was  not  averse  to  expressing  his  structural 

512  system.  All  his  buildings  at  the  Steole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  in 
particular  the  late  studio  on  the  Quai  IfeJLaquais,  are  alive  with 
exposed  iron  beams  -  (the  more  spectacular  iron  and  <?lass  covered 

513  court  in  the  early  building,  however,  though  demonstrably  based  on  an 
idea  that  he  put  forward  in  1883,  is  the  work  of  %   Cofjuart,  who 
began  the  construction  in  1871. )   It  was  this  peculiar  combination 
of  decorative  talent  and  urassuminp,  structural  skill  that  appealed 

to  his  contemporaries  and  profoundly  affected  them.   Fittin&ly, 
Charles  Gamier,  that  shrewdest  of  nineteenth  century  architects, 

514  wrote,  -  *M»  Duban  est  un  maitre,  est  un  maitre  dans  la  plus  large 
aeeertion  du  m8t,  c*est  le  ^reateur  d'une  voie  nGUY^He1. 

Kext  to  Duban,  but  with  a  many-feet-thick  wall  between  them,  in 

515  the?lnete^nth  century  choice  of  aesthetic  idols,  came  Henri  teferouste. 
TSJven  today  he  is  regarded  as  an  architect  of  distinction;  and  his  two 
important  build  inps,  the  Bihliotheque  Sainte  Genevieve  and  the 


Bibliothequc  Nat:1  rale,  recognised  as  perfect  works  of  their  kind; 
serenely  classical  and  poised.  He  himself  was  an  unas^umin^, 
reflective  man?  di|piifiea  and  perhaps  slightly  aloof  with  an  un- 
conscious air  of  assumption.  He  was  a  man  of  firm  convictions. 

Indeed,  the  curious  point  about  his  character  was  its  early 
completeness.   Already  in  his  boyish  days  his  Judgement  was  unerring, 
his  aims  determined  and  his  powers  developed*  He  was,  to  his  young 
contemporaries,  rather  a  formidable  person.   The  fourth  son  of  an 

516  administrator,  he  went,  like  his  brother  Theodore  Labrouste  (1799  - 
1885)  -  who  also  became  an  architect  -  to  the  College  Sainte  Barbe, 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  studio  of  Hippolyte  Lebas  and 
the  Bejole  des  Beaux  Arts,  where  he  studied  under  A,  L.  T.  Vaudoyer, 

In  1824  he  won  the  Grand  Brix  -  his  brother  won  it  three  years  later  • 

517  and  on  November  34th  he  left  Juris,  travelling  through  the  S&voie,  ovr 
the  pass  of  Monoenislo,  to  Turin,  ?&.lan  and  Bologna  and  thenoe  to 
Florence,   Prom  Florence  he  made  the  customary  dash  to  Pisa  to  see 
the  leaning  tower,  and  continued  on  his  journey  through  Sienna,  Arezso, 
Berupia,  Assisi,  Orvieto,  and  Vlterbo,  to  arrive  in  Home  on  January 

5,  1825,  seven  weeks  after  his  departure  from  Baris.  R3.s  folio  was 

518  filled  with  beautiful  drawings,  precise  and  unfailingly  correct  yet 

519  marvellously  sensitive  -  'ce  qu,on  H^appris*,  he  said,  •c,est  blen, 
mais  ce  one  je  comprendrai  ^t  sentirai  devant  les  edifices,  c^st 
raicux*. 

In  Rome  he  worked,  as  often  as  not,  alone.  Yet  he  travelled  with 


Ms  friends  on  excursions  to  Tivoli  and  targuinia;  and  in  1826 
left  with  Xfcihan  and  Hue  for  JSafles,  romrei  awl  Baestum.   Two  years 
later  he  travelled  south  again  with  Duo,  and  embarked  on  this 
occasion  for  Sicily,  where  he  drew  the  Doric  and  Herman  buildings 
like  w  th  infinite  pleasure.  Be  chose  as  the  subject  of  his  last 

520  year's  restoration  study,  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  r&estura.  His 
twenty-six  drawings  were  probably  the  first  studies  made  con- 
scientiously by  a  French  Grand  Prix  winner,  not  to  exhibit  his  own 
skill  or  make  capital  out  of  his  subject  but  to  five  a  true  por- 
traiture and  accoun  of  a  building  of  historical  interest,  fie 
added  colour  to  his  frelses  and  metopes,  and  suggested  internal 
frescoes  similar  to  those  in  the  tombs  at  Cometoj  he  proposed 

to  paint  the  exposed  roof  trusses  of  his  sanctuary  in  imitation 
of  those  at  Monrealej  but  he  acted  in  all  this  with  tact  and 

521  discretion  -  and  self-consciously  and  with  much  armament  rejected 
Hittorff's  more  audacious  idea*   His  measurements  of  the  existing 
ruins  were  faithful  and  laborious  beyond  any  outlines  from  antiquity 
that  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts  had  ever  seen;  they  revealed 
Delagardette's  restorations  of  the  temples  of  Xuestum  to  be  simple, 
formalised  affairs  -  barely  approximate  in  their  accuracy,  ouatre- 
raere  de  Quiney  was  incensed.  He  regarded  the  result  of  tabrouste's 
stubborn  industry  and  acute  observation  as  a  work  of  calculated 

522  impudence.  He  wrote,  in  1829,  to  Horace  Vernet,  newly  appointed 
Dir*cteur  de  lfAeade  ie  de  France  a  Rome  -  *La  section  d1  architecture 


et  ^Acadlo&e,  en  general,  sent  frappees  da  clanger  aufil  y  a,  au 
temps  ou  nous  sommes,  d'ouvrir  la  vole  axes,  irmovat ions'.  Vemet, 
in  turn,  was  roused.   A  celebrated  and  an^ry  quarrel  ensued, 

523  during  which  Vernet  behaved  with  slightly  less  dignity  and  certainly 
less  discretion  than  his  position  demanded.  Be  travelled  to  Baestura 
himself  to  verify  Ijabrouste's  measurements  and  made  known  to  I^tbrouste 
the  contents  of  Quatremere  de  Qulncy^s  confidential  reports  -  very 
different  indeed  from  his  smooth  and  unctuous  Academic  ?  renouncements. 
But  Vernet  was  triumphant.   Hhcnf  in  1829,  Labrouste  arrived  In 
Paris,  he  was  acclaimed  by  the  young  as  the  apostle  of  truth,  In 
official  circles  he  was  less  well  received.   For  almost  fifteen 
years  he  was  given  no  great  commission,  and  had  to  content  himself 
with  designing  decorations  for  the  ffttes  of  July  and  embellishments 
for  the  Pont  de  la  Conoor&  -  studies  into  which  he  poured  far  too 
much  of  his  energy.  In  1832  he  became  Puban's  inspector  at  the 
Besole  des  Beaux  Arts,  In  1338  Gilberts  at  the  Asile  de  Charenton. 
But  he  steadily  promoted  his  own  authority  in  the  ensuing  years, 
writing  short  brisk  articles  for  the  Journal  des  DeVats  and,  later, 

524  the  Sevue  Cenerale  de  V Architecture,  and,  in  particular,  through 
his  work  in  teaching.  3h  August  1850  he  opened  his  studio.  His 

525  first  pupils  were  Carville,  Dujttis,  Jurnesnil,  Farain,  Grftterln, 

526  Klota,  Iassus  and  Marcel  -  '^e  veux  leur  aprtrendre,>  he  wrote  to 
his  brother,  Theodore,  on  November  20,  1830,  fa  composer  avec  des 
raoyens  tres  simples.  II  faut  d'abord  quHla  v>ient  clairement  la 
destination  de  leur  oeuvre,  qu'ils  en  disposent  les  parties  aelon 


V importance  qu'il  est  raisonable  de  leur  dormer.  Puis  Je  leur 
esplique  que  la  solidite  depend  plus  de  la  combinaison  ties  jsateriaux 
que  de  lmir  masse,  et,  d£s  ou'ils  cormaissent  les  premiers  principes 
de  construct ion,  -e  leur  dis  quUls  dcivent  tirer  de  la  construction 
elle  m&ne  une  ornamentation  raisonnee,  expressive.  Je  leur  repete 
souvent  q\m   les  arts  ant  1$  pouvoir  d'embellir  toute  chose   mais 
J1 insists  pour  qu'ils  oomprennent  que  la  forme,  en  architecture,  doit 
toujours  £tre  aprroprlee  a  la  fonction  qu'on  lui  destine.1 
527      ffca  forme1,  he  said  more  singly,  yerrs  later,  Molt  to  Jours 
etre  appropri&e  a  sa  fonction  et  subordonnee  aux  materiaux  de  con- 
struction '  -  and  it  "was  with  a  consistent  and  never  failing  or 
faltering  loyalty  to  these  ideas  that  he  taught  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years.   Sevent  -eight  architects  emerged  from  his  studio,  among 
t  em  Anatole  de  Baudot,  Bnile  Boeswillwaia,  J.  Gaudet,  J.  B»  A.  Xassus, 
IS.  I&eureux,  «5uste  IAsoh,  and  Eugene  Millet  -  many  of  *;hom  interpreted 
his  lucid,  rational  doctrine  as  an  apology  for  a  Gothic  Revival;  and 
it  is  certainly  not  without  significance  that  Viollet-le-Ifctc  took 
over  a  part  of  Iiabrouste^  studio  when  it  was  closed  in  May  18J57. 
Labrouste,s  thought  was  so  objective  that  it  was  susceptible  of  many, 
entirely  personal,  thou^i  rational  interpretations.  It  is  not  thus 
alone  La"hroustefs  re-emphasis  of  the  rational  ideals  of  those  late 
ei^iteenth  century  thinkers,  Sonde  let  and  lXtrand,  that  makes  his 
contribution  to  the  history  of  French  nineteenth  century  architecture 
so  important,  as  the  convincing  *way  in  iwxich  he  himself  interpreted 


these  ideas  to  create  an  arohlteeture  of  beautiful  sobriety  and  clessancr. 

£28  His  buildings  are  superbly  classical  -  fun  e'difioe*,  he  said,  'doit 
§tre  et  paraftre  bien  portant*.   Not  that  he  did  not  lapse ,  often, 
in  his  attempts  to  create  an  original  ornamental  vocabulary.  Many  of 
his  decorative  details  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  and,  in  particular, 
those  of  the  entrance  vestibule,  are  of  an  ung»inlines$  equalled  only 
by  William  Butterf ield  in  Bv&and.  Both  men  had  a  feeling  for  staccato 
effects.  Tet  one  cannot  but  praise  Tjabroustefs  originality:  he  refused 
to  borrow  his  decorative  details  from  the  past  -  thouph  the  effect  of 
his  finer  work  is  always  Grecian.   Certainly  he  was  not  an  eclectic. 
He  was  not  f  ami  of  Gothic  architecture.  He  disliked  the  buildinrs  of 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  IFranee  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to 
go  to  Versaiiae  a.   At  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  he  restored  the  old 
H5tel  Tubeuf  with  a  grim  determination  to  brinj*  l&  Muet's  architecture 
up-to-date,  and  he  swept  away  Jtobtert  de  Cotte's  charming  Cabinet  de 
l&dailles  without  a  qualm. 

To  many  of  his  critics  and  even  to  his  greatest  admirers,  tabroustes 

529  doctrine  was  not  without  its  defects  -  fA  force  d*attacher  une  arriere 
pens&e  aux  moindres  combinaison8,,  wrote  Henri  Delaborde,  Secre'taire 
perpltuelle  de  l,AcsiUtede  des  Beaux  Arts,  in  1878,  •et  de  prfttendre 
condenser  le  sens  de  toutes  choses,  on  •■  est  venu  a  faire  parler  a 
la  pierre  un  lan.ea^e  a  peu  pres  enigmatic;  ou  Hm  en  voulant  trop 
ay sterna t iquement  reduire  les  formes  architectoniques  au  strict  neoessaire, 
ou  n#a  exprim*,  au  lieu  de  la  correction,  que  la  s&sheaesse,  au  lieu 


d*  intentions  simples,  que  le  pfcdantisme  de  la  simplicity *  -  yet 
Delaborde  admired  the  amasing  stack  room  of  the  Bibliothaque 
Rationale* 

Next  to  Iabrouste  Due  seems  at  first  an  architect  of  the  most 
550   curious,  consolidating,  not  to  say  reactionary,  kind*  Yet  as  a 

young  man  he  was  active  and  advanced  enough  in  Iabrouste* 's  sort  of 
way.   Conservatism  came  later,  but  it  came  quickly  as  his  ideas 
of  architectural  symbolism  developed. 

the  son  of  a  swordamith  and  damascener,  he  was  brouftfit  up  to 
aspire  to  a  life  of  more  respectable  acooaplishraent*  In  1821,  at 
the  age  of  ntoieteen  he  entered  the  Bsole  des  Beaux  Arts,  He  worked 
there  under  Percier,  his  external  master  was  Ohatillon,   Within 
four  years  he  had  won  the  Grand  Prix  and  travelled  to  "ome,  where 
he  found  Duban  and  Iabrouste,  and  determine 4  with  them  to  undertake 
a  more  painstaking  investigation  of  the  ruins  of  antirulty  -  to 
see  them  anew  with  the  eyes  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  chose, 
surprisingly  enough,  as  his  major  restoration  study,  the  Colosseum  • 
surprisingly  enough,  because  Due,  like  Duban,  had  a  taste  for 
delicate  detail  and  richness  in  all  things.  He  was  over-fastidious. 
He  dressed  vrith  a  stylish  and  slightly  ludicrous  elegance.  His 
favourite  composers  were  Chopin  and  Lizst,  and  he  adored  their  works 
5S1    as  he  a<lored  all  music  •  *le  moins  d©sa£r©able,,  he  said,  *de  tous 
les  bruits*.   He  eomroaed  the  music  himself  to  be  played  at  his 
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funeral.  Bs  was  charming  and  witty?  his  subtle,  inevitable, 
unmalicious  sarcasm  giving  a  constantly  natural  and  therefore  in- 
offensive, air  of  hauteur  to  his  delicate  features,  Ifr  could  do  what 
he  liked  with  anyone  -  at  least  with  anyone  of  good  humour  and 
•jflspathy. 

Due  was  lionized  in  the  nineteenth  century.  !h  1839  he  won 
the  Prix  de  100,000  france  -  awarded  only  once.  He  was  mod*  a  meeker 
of  innumerable  Academies  in  Europe  and  sat  on  many  committees.  He  was 
constantly  praised  for  the  refinement  of  style  of  his  Oolonne  de 
Juillet,  on  he  Place  de  la  Bastille,  designed  in  conjunction  with 
Alavoine  in  1331,  finished  nine  y©  rs  later.  He  was  acclaimed  for 
his  Palais  de  tTustlce,  started  in  1842  with  Dommey,  continued  with 
Eauraet  and  finished  in  1B7&,  only  to  he  rebuilt  after  its  banning  in 
the  following  year.  Yet  today  Due1®  works  seem  distastefully  roodiah 
rnd  complacent.   The  distinction  so  much  admired  "by  his  contem- 
poraries seems  to  consist  in  a  facility  for  reducing  his  staggeringly 
eclectic  tastes  to  a  pattern  of  prim  rectitude  -  basically  Greek  in 
its  inspiration.   The  facade  of  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdue  was,  on  his 
own  admission,  derived  from  tl*c  temple  of  Dendera  in  ^ypt  -  'une 
architecture  priniordiale,  hieratlque,  ©"temelle  comme  un  type*  * 
an  ineffable  symbol,  he  imagined,  of  justice.  Ris  details  he  took 
from  that  of  Stratonike,   While  his  explanation  of  his  system  of 
flat-relieving  arches  resting  on  piers  to  which  he  en@i£pd  giant 
fluted  columns  in  equivocal,  to  say  the  least.   The  orders,  he 
886    declared  /were  vital  to  architecture  -  *au  moyer  fige  m#me,  lea  ordres 
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etaient  ineorpor£s  aux  piliers,  d'abord  sur  leurs  faces  prinei«- 
pales,  puis  sur  lea  angles  et  aux  points  qui  indiquaient  un 
effort  de  ■  ortee.  C^talt  la  condition  de  la  beaute"  d^  ces 
monuments,  malpan*  les  sacrifices  de  toutes  proportions  flans  les 
ordres.   Sans  ces  derniers  vestipes  dfessenee  poetique  11  ne 
pouvait  rester  que  dea  masses  de  matiere  inerte'  -  and  if  all 
this  might  seem  to  strike  a  false  note  in  the  rational  atmosphere 
that  the  young  reformers  created,  worse  was  to  follow  -  *la 
537    fiction*  |  Due  wrote,  *devait  occuper  la  premiere  place  dans 

1* architecture,  et  qu'elle  en  £tait  l*essence.  Le  temple  f?rec 
n*$fcait  il  pas  une  lepende  de  pierre?   Tous  les  merabres  qui  le 
oomposaient  e'taient  autant  dfdbjets  naturels  qui*  par  leur 
traduction  rlevenaient  autant  de  fictions  ou  de  mesonges,  Cfest 
da  cette  operation  mystfeleuae  de  creation  entre  la  nature  et 
le  eoeur  de  l*horarae  que  l'art  £tait  ne1,   C*est  cette  incorpor- 
ation de  la  nature  avc  la  matiere,  oeuvre  presque  divine,  qui 
6tait  tout  le  dogme  de  1  •architecture;  le  reste  appartenait  a 
la  terre,  le  reste  n*£tait  que  de  la  construction* • 

Even  accounting  for  a  certain  irony  of  intention,  this 
statement  is  a  measure  of  how  far  the  rationalism  of  the  Insole 
Bslytechnique  thinkers  could  he  distorted,  inverted  and  turned 
inside  out  until  it  was  "barely  recognisable*  Yet  Due  was 
1  vishly  praised  hy  many  vfao  thought  to  continue  that  tradition, 
and  by  Viollet-le-Due  himself. 


£39       Ukm  Vaudoyer  was,  by  contrast,  a  thinker  of  a  more  familiar 

540    type  -  *il  e"tait  ^fune  logique  inflexible* ,  wrote  Itoe,  fet,  severe 

sur  ses  prineipes,  il  earessalt  rarement  lee  eearts  de  la  fantaieie*. 
The  son  of  the  architect  A*  L.  T.  Vaudoyer,  he  went,  like  Labrouste, 
to  the  College  Sainte  Barbe.  %  Rurally  of  hi$i  ability  and 
activity,  he  did  all  he  chose  with  ease  -  neither  had  difficulty 
in  mastering  latin,  nor  anxiety  in  examination.   At  the  age  of 
sixteen,  in  1619,  he  entered  -  a$ain  like  Labrouste  m   the  studio  of 
Lebas  (to  whom  he  was  distantly  related)  and  enrolled  at  the  Boole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  where  he  worked  under  his  father.  Six  years  later 

841    he  won  a  competition  for  a  design  for  a  tomb  for  General  Toy  -  an 
ae&icularetffair,  with  baseless  Doric  columns  supporting  an  entab- 
lature and  pediment,  under  which  there  was  to  be  placed  a  somewhat 
absurd  statue  of  the  general  •  *a  la  Grecque1  m  by  David  d 'Angers, 
In  the  following  year  Vaudoyer  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Seme  with  a 

542    design  for  a  »Ralais  pour  l'Ambaseadeur  de  franoe  a  Ttorae1  m  a  pleasant 
and  open  Italianate  building,  far  removed  in  spirit  from  the  ptenpous 
Opera-house  that  Gilbert  had  submitted  four  years  before.  In  Borne 
Vaudoyer  acted  in  much  the  same  manner  as  hi©  companions,  sketching 
in  the  oanpapna,  measuring  up  Ttoraan  ruins.  Jle  chose  as  the  subject 
of  his  main  restoration  stuCy,  the  temple  of  Venus;  which  he 
enlivened  naturally  enough  with  touches  of  colour  and  gilt.  But 
what  distinguishes  him  from  most  of  his  fellow  students  •  though 
certainly  no^s  Iabrouste  -  is  the  early  objectivity  with  which  he 


surveyed  his  architectural  state  are!  the  lucidity  with  which  he 
eaqpreaaed  his  ideas  m   fJe  penset  comne  vous1,  he  wrote  on  May 
28,  1331,  to  Lebas,  •qu'il  est  naturel  a  une  generation  fie  ehercher 
II  faire  autrement  que  celle  qui  I1  a  proceed  et  que  souvent  ce 
besoin  d* innovation  tourne  au  d&triment  du  Men,  car  pour  IV  ire 
autrement  11  suffit  de  faire  plus  m&l,  ee  qui  est  plus  aise"  que 
de  faire  ndeux*  C*est  cette  manie  qui  soumet  tout  a  un  caprice 
da  mode,  qui  deride  sans  cesse  les  idees  et  qui  fait  que  les 
vraia  prinoipes  se  perdent  quelquefois  ^uaqu^  ce  que  les  horomes 
de  genie  reviennent  se  placer  &  oertaines  distances,  oomme  dea 
jalong  qui  ei?$4fehent  de  s,eearter  de  la  vraie  route1.  Percier, 
he  declared*  was  one  of  these  staffs  -  'on  croyait1,  he  continued, 
•q^ll  avait  trouv©1  le  vrai  bien,  mats  il  est  intriuvable*  Les 
iddes  ont  change,  est  arrive*  le  systems  const! tutiormel  qui  nous 
a  apporte'  1'esprit  d'exairen,  de  ral sonncraent  et  d^conoraic.  On 
a  pense"  alors  quHl  ne  suffisait  pas  d1  avoir  un  excellent  gout 
d1 arrangement,  d'ajuster  parfaitement  les  ornements  ou  de  dessiner 
a  la  perfection,  de  surcharger  les  monuments  de  figures  et  de  baa- 
reliefs  four  faire  de  !•  architecture.  Volls"  pourtant  ou  1'ecola 
&tait  arrivee  il  y  a  quelques  annees  et  ce  system©  Stait  exagire 
par  les  moins  capables.  II  est  done  evident  qu*on  corarieneait  a 
s^^arer,  que  I'exagperation  et  le  mauvais  e6t£  d'une  architecture 
cree^  pour  d*autres  besoins  faisaient  oublier  les  principea 
invariables,  soit  de  raison,  soit  de  solidite",  soit  mfm©  de 
convenances,  ce  mal  devait  avoir  ann  terme  et  je  crois  qu'il 
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l*a  attaint  et  qufon  est  arrive"  a  comprendre  que  oes  institutions 
politiques  et  sociales  veulent  une  architecture  aa-^e,  ralsonn&§ 
dfune  execution  facile,  simple,  economique.  Je  ne  me  charge  psus 
de  dec  der  si  c*est  un  bien  ou  un  mal,  reals  ,je  crois  eependant 
quHl  y  a  autant  de  raerite  dans  les  monuments  de  la  Republique 
ronaine  que  dans  ceux  du  temps  de  Trajan,  que  ce  n'est  pas  la 
rlchesse  des  matieres  nl  1* immensity  des  monuments  qui  constituent 
la  veritable  beaute,  mala  Men  une  Juste  idee  de  convenance,  des 
besoins  d©  lfepoque  et  enfin  la  noblesse  des  formes  et  une 
expression  de  earaotere  arpropri©'  a  chaque  chose.  lie  temple  <k» 
la  Baix,  de  briques  et  de  stuc,  est  un  chef^'oeuvre  qui  ne  le 
cede  en  rien  aux  plus  riches  monuments  de  marbre.  Je  crois  done 
que  pour  arriver  a  sat  Ml aire  aux  besoins  de  ndtre  epoque,  11 
faut  de  preference  £tudier  1  •architecture  radioale  des  aneiens, 
c*eat  a  dire  celle  qui  eut  a  satisfaire  des  usages  primitlfs  et  non 
encore  corrompus  par  le  luxe  -  or,  quelle  est  done  eette  archi- 
tecture qu*on  appelle  rttaantlgue*  je  ne  sals  pourquoi?   Cfest 
une  architecture  qui  veut  remonter  aux  vrais  prlncipes,  qui  veut 
^ie  toute  forme  soit  donnee  rar  la  raison  et  le  besoin,  qui  veut 
se  souraettre  a  la  nature  des  materiaux,  qui  veut  enfin,  mettr© 
oet  art  en  harmonic  avec  le  siecle1. 

But  Vaudoyer  did  not  fulfil  this  bri  git  rou&ae.  He  returned 
to  France  more  critical  and  cynical  than  enthusiastic.  He  had 
little  wish  to  builcU  He  sought  neither  clients  nor  commissionsj 


nor  would  he  accept  those  tba1  offered,  He  taught  in  Ijphas's 
studio  and  worked  with  Lebas  on  Mm  construction  of  the  prison  in 
the  ru*  Ttoquette,  "but  passed  Ms  time  chiefly  with  idle  distractions 
and  travel,   B*  went  to  Germany  and  England,  to  Spain  and  even  to 

545  Al|??ria»  Hot  until  1846  did  he  begin  work  on  the  Conservatoire  des 
Arts  et  ?45tiers  -  a  vast  and  unlovely  ap^oroeration  of  'buildings, 
mainly  of  a  dry  classical  style,  started  six  years  before  by  his 
father.   *he  greet  cathedral  of  ?*arseilles,  for  which  he  is  most 

546  wall  renserabered,  vms  not  started  before  1852  -  it  appears  a 
monument  to  grim  determination  rather  than  joy.   1?hat  all-too- 
severe  lo  ic  with  which  h^  had  succeeded  in  rejeetinp:  the  epithet 
,roraantique,  man  y*»ars  before  served  here  to  render  the  splendour 
of  %aantine  architecture  itself  awkward  and  jagged. 

The  very  differences  of  those  four  men  -  JXiban,  Iabrouste, 
Duo  and  Vaudoyer  -  who  set  the  pattern  of  nineteenth  century 

547  architecture,  served  to  unite  them  -  ♦Nous  lea  retrouverons*, 
wrote  pailiy,  *presque  toujour s  ler  uns  \  co'te'  des  autres,  soit 
dans  les  coram!  as  ions,  soit  dans  divers  eoncours,  et  mSme  coram© 
rivaux,  sans  que  leur  amiti6  s*en  soit  jamais  reasentie*.  ft&brouste, 
as  we  have  seen,  worked  for  Duban.   Duban  and  Due  together  trans- 

548  formed  the  lidtel  de  ^oquelaure  as  the  Mini store  des  Travaux  Publics. 
Duban,  Due  and  Vaudoyer  desifpied  the  interior  of  ?Mame  tolong's 
houee  in  the  rue  de  Hourcellcs.  m  1837  all  four  were  commissioned 


to  prepare  an  albuB  of  ten  fineHPinished  drawings  of  the  buildings 
550   erected  and  projected  In  Tferis  during  tiie  reign  of  Louis  Hiilippe  - 
a  gift  from  the  Due  dfOrleans  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia.  But  if 
Duban,  X&brouste,  XXic  and  Vaudoyer  were  united  it  was  chiefly 
in  their  consciousness  of  beln£  potential  innovators  -  they 
never  formed  a  reeo^giisable  school  of  thought.   Their  ideas 
were  even  opposed  and  their  ambitions  as  they  themselves  recog- 
nised, different.   Duban,  Due  and  Vaudoyer  liked  to  recall  later 
in  life,  an  incident,  seemingly  small  and  trivial,  and  stimulated 
by  wine,  that  occurred  at  Roneiglione,  near  Orvieto,  in  1827  -  an 
incident  during  which  their  friendship  was  sworn  and  their 
H|   ambitions  unfolded  -  lDuot,  Charles  Blanc  reports/  entrevoyalt 
des  horisons  ma^ifiques,  11  pressentalt  une  renovation  de 
I'aroh.iteeture  et  11  sfabandonnait  aux  illusions  do  bel  age. 
Vaudoyer,  horame  de  sens  critique  et  de  sens  pratique,  Gaulois 
apirituel  et  avise*,  pour  n*etre  pas  d,aUleurs  du  m&me  avis  que 
son  ami  Duo,  Vaudoyer  se  raillait  de  lui  et  traitait  dp  ohimeres 
see  aspirations.  XI  ]  revo3«ait  quaa  la  pceV-de  de  reve  suec4derait 
la  prose  des  realites,  et  qu'll  faudrait  blent6t  desoendre  de 
portique  d,Octavle  au  mur  raitoyen.  Duban  etait  .juge  des  coups, 
552   mais  11  incllnait  vers  le  poe'te*  Duban  himself  recalled  the 

occasion  in  two  arohitectural  alle^cr  ies  -  one  drawing  shows  a 
pretty  Pompefan  capriccio  with  foliage  awl  flowers;  the  other 
presents  a  staid  architectural  interior,  with  simplified  pilasters 


and  heroic  paintings  and  in  the  centue  of  the  room  an  antique 
vase  with  the  inscription  'Ttoncl $Llonenges  llusiones:  Amice 
Vaudoyer,  ne  dt  iran**inar,» 

Their  friendship  changed  thus  only  to  deepens  lait  their 
individual  outlooks  in  arohi  eetural  matters  became  steadily 
opposed  and  became  lasre  contradictory  yet  in  the  hands  of  their 
pupils  and  successors  *  Lassus  and  Viollet-  e-Duc  attempting, 
its  we  shall  see,  to  conibine  the  logic  of  Lahrouste1 s  doctrines 
with  the  repfiantic  predilections  of  his  age.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  the  history  of  he  roraantic  liking  for  Go  hie  that  we  must 
now  turn* 


a******************* 


Hgnss  for  copras  i 


There  are  numerous  short  accounts  of  Blondel's  life  and  work, 
but  they  tend  to  contradict  one  another  on  elementary  facts 
and  on  ouestions  of  dates  to  a  rather  remarkable  degree:  a 
reliable  study  is  lacking,   Even  Thierae  Beeker,s  •  Allsjaaeinos 
tieadkon  d©  Bildenden  Ktinstler1  Is  incomplete  ana  confusing 
in  its  account  of  Jacques  !*rancois  Blondel  and  Jean  Francois 
Blonde!  together.   The  short  entry  in  the 'Biographi© 
tfoiverselle,  new  edition,  arts  1843,  is  almost  to  be 
preferred  as  a  reference. 

The  r&r>at  useful  works  on  Blondel  are: 

Au&ust  1  rostp   fJ,F.  Blondel  et  son  oeuvre1,  Mcts,  i860  * 
an  interesting  but  slight  account,  which  yet  remains  the 
only  attest  at  a  complete  study  of  Blondel. 


ffiske  KitifeaU.  *&»  Style  I^uis  XV,  origino  et  evolution  du 
rococo1,  Paris,  1S49,  p.  215  m  225  -  as  can  be  imagined  this 
is  an  excellent  but  irrltatingly  brief  attempt  to  set  Blondel 
against  the  background  of  mid-18th  century  events, 

Kaufroann,  fThrce  Pevclutionary  architects,  Boullee, 
:,  and  IJequeue9,  Transactions  of  the  Amerloal  Philo- 
sophical Society,  Hew  Series,  Vol.  /»2,  part  5,  Philadelphia, 
1952,  p»  436  -  *4Q»   This  is  the  rfsost  afflbitious  analysis 
of  Bloniel's  teachings  that  I  know,  but  ^hile  valuable  it  is 
inclined  to  be  partial  in  its  interpretations  and  turgid  in 
its  style. 

Brdl  Kauftaarm.   •Architecture  in  the  Am  of  Reason* »  Harvard 
University  Press,  Oarabridge,  1955,  p.  151  -  153  »  a  revised 
but  nonetheless  unsound  review  of  Blondel fs  ideaa, 

Louis  Kautiecoeur^   'Histoir©  de  ^Architecture  ClasBique  en 
France',  Jaris  1950,  Vol.  III#  p.  468  -  472,  598  -  604,  in 
particular,  thouph  there  arc  references  to  Blondel  throu$*out 
this  volume,  and  in  the  following  one  as  well.   Hautecoewr 
is  surprisingly  irresponsible,  as  1  shall  later  show,  in  his 
account  of  Blondel *s  ecclesiastical  works  and  projects. 
P.  599  and  p»  600  of  volufae  III  are  not  to  be  trusted. 

W.  Kni/?ht  Htur^es.   •■ Jacques  Francois  Blondel1  in  the  *  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Architectural  Historians*,  Vol.  XX,  No.  1, 
March,  1952,  i.  10  ff  -  a  good  but  short  article. 


1.  (continued) 


5. 

7. 
8. 
3. 


fc  Sanis.   lL,o©uvre  des  architeetes  de  l#Fcole  Francaiae 
du  milieu  du  XVII*  sieole  a  was  jours1,  Dornach,  1922  # 
the  catalogue  of  an  exhibition  of  drav&ngs  and  models  held 
in  Strasbourg  In  1922,  it  contains  several  illustrations 
of  Blondel 9s  "buildings.  p.  24  m  25,  55. 

cf.  •Cours  d  •Architecture •  by  Jacques  Francois  Blondelf 
Vol.  IV,  Paris  1775,  lxxxiv  -  civ,  for  a  description  of  the 
programmes  given  in  the  school?  Vol,  III,  p.lxxx±  -  xc 
for  an  account  of  the  lessons. 

of.  also  J.F.  Blondel  ♦Discours  sur  la  maniere  d'6tudler 
lfarchiteeture  etc. •,  Faris,  1747,  and  *Disoour8  sur  la 
n^cessite"  de  ^architectu^*,  Paris,  1754. 

Cours  III,  Ixxxii,  footnote. 

Blondel  fs  most  important  pi  Plications  are: 

Cl)e  la  Distribution  des  Malsons  de  plaisanoe*,  Bwls, 

1737-58  in  two  volumes. 

1 Architecture  Francaiae,  ou  fteeueil  des  plans,  Elevations, 

coupes  et  profils  des  e'glises,  ra&isons  royales  etc.  •  Paris » 

1753-56  in  four  volumes.   The  work  is  incomplete. 

•Cours  dfArchiteeture,>  Earis,  1771-1777  in  IS  volumes. 

The  last  part  of  the  work  is  by  Pierre  B&tte. 

•Cours*  V.  vii. 

•Cours I  IV  315. 

*De  la  distribution  •••••  op.  cit.1  Vol.1,  p.xi±. 

•Architecture  Prancaise•  op.  cit. *  Vol.  I,  p.  7. 

♦Cours •  I  28.  cf.  also  I  85,  454,  IV  xiv. 

•Cours*  III,  159  -  fIl  est  vrai  que  depuis  ofuelques  annecs 
l*art  a  beauooup  m&&>     *1  est  certain  qu'aujourdfyui  nos 
^eunes  architectes  sont  plus  severes  dans  les  dehors  de  leurs 
facades,  et  que  pour  atteindre  a  la  perfection  en  ce  genre , 
1.1  ne  leur  Tnanquc  que  dHiaer  d'un  peu  plus  de  retenue  et 
d^SRortir  avec  plus  de  circonspection  %»n  merabres 
d  farehitecture  dont  sont  conrpoaees  les  ouvertures  de  nos 


9*  (continued) 


but  in  the  •Qours1  II  94  he  wrote  with  reference 
to  ft  dialpi  for  a  portico  in  front  of  a  church  m   fJlous 
savons  Men  que  nos  Jeunes  architeetes  pre^eTaient  une 
table  dans  toute  la  longueur,  cju'ils  ne  mettraient  point  de 
pilastre  sur  le  nu  d  mar,  en  face  des  calonnes,  quHls 
placeraient  dans  les  soixante-deux  pieds  qui  contient  la 
larsseur  de  ce  frontispice,  cinq  entreeolonneraents  au  lieu 
de  trois,  et  Que  movennant  ceo  arrangements,  ces  mimes 
entrecolonnements  devenus  tres  serree,  laisseraient  a 
peine  voir  lea  chambranles  de  la  porte  et  des  niches: 
nous  savons  tout  oelaj  mals  nous  n'avons  garde  d,£tre  de 
leur  avis,  Ces  imitations  Bomainesne  sont  plus  de  notre 
temps.  Nous  leur  conseilleri  na  Men  plut6t  de  fair© 
revivre  les  parooldes  qu'ont  suivis  les  Mansard  et  lea 
Berrnult,  qui  oonnaissent  tout  aussi  bien  l*Italie  qu*eux$ 
inais  qui,  avec  la  i^udence  et  les  Xumieres  dont  ils  ©"talent 
pen&tres,  en  suivant  les  routes  des  anciens,  n'en  ont  pas 
moins  cre6  un  penre  d  •Architecture  qui  nous  arpartlent,  qui 
est  a  nous,  et  que  nous  r^avons  negligS  pendant  un  laps  de 
temps  asnes  considerable,  que  faute  de  grandes  occasions 
et  quelquefois  par  lf indifference  de  plusieurs  pour  nos 
decouvertes  ou  I'incertitude  de  quelqucs  autres,  qui  las 
d'iirdter  leurs  preobeeesseurs,  croient  iimover  en  erigeant  au 
milieu  de  Baris  la  char*!?©  des  reductions  tie  la  nouvelle 
Itome,  qui  dfailleurs  se  trouvant  confondus  avec  des 
ornaments  Arabes  ou  %yptiens,  ne  nous  offrent  que  des 
compositions  Msarres  et  disasnortiesi  compositions 
epheraeres  a  la  verity  mais  qui  ecartent  du  vrai  beau 
ceux  qui,  raoins  habiles  encore,  flottent  entre  ce  quUls 
doivent  imiter  ou  eviter,  raal#r6  les  efforts  que  font  les 
habiles  m&itres  de  nos  jours,  pour  les  ranener,  par  leur 
example,  au  veritable  penre  de  la  bonne  architecture* 
Nous  le  repAtons,  parce  que  nous  ne  pouvons  trop  le 
repiter,  la  plupart  de  nos  Jeunes  architectes  abusent  de 
ltautorit^  des  anciens;  il?»  prennent  bien  leur  naniere, 
mais  sans  sfan1raer  de  leur  ®§nie,  et  par  lA  ils  produisent 
de  mauvaises  copies  d'apres  d 'excel lents  origlnaux: 
nufils  y  prefment  garde,  nous  parlons  ice  a  ceux  raftmes 
qui  sont  de^Ja  instruitsj  ce  n*est  pas  asses  pour  eux 
d*#tre  rempHs  des  chefs  d*oeuvre  antiques;  11  faut  en 
savoir  fairs  choix;  il  faut  les  savoir  appliquer  a  nos 


9.  (continued) 


ttsa??es,  a  la  temperature  de  notre  climat,  aux  diff ©rentes 
qualltes  dee  roatieres  qui  nous  sent  offertes,  enfin  u  irrai 
fpftb  a©  l*art,  que  nos  c^lSbres  archltcetes  Prancais  ont 
cre^,  pour  ainsi  dire,  sous  le  regne  de  Louis  le  Crand, 
Mais,  nous  osons  le  dire,  11  arrive  tout  le  eontrair«b 
La  plupart  1  'imaginent  suivre  les  anclens  et  produire  des 
chose*?  neuves,  tandis  qu'ils  ne  nous  preeentent  que  des 
corrgpositions  ainguliGres(  • 

We  urns  not  prepared,  laoreover,  to  accept  the  use  of  the 
baseless  Doric  colu'rn,  IT,  5.  of.  also  I,  459  -  440. 

10*     •Cours'  III,  liv. 

11.  ♦Gouts'  III,  jbacv.   fP$ur  ;Juger  du  gout,  11  faut  Men 
ex&n&ncr  les  honsnes,  les  temps,  et  les  olreonstancos.  Qui 
croirait,  par  eaerople,  que  ^architecture  fothlque  a  eu  des 
a&tirateurs  et  cpe  le  portail  de  Iteims  a  peut~£tre  produit 
plus  de  gloire  a  son  auteur,  que  le  plri style  du  t<ouvre 
n'en  a  procure1  k  Berrault,  f 

St.  Peter's  in  X?oine  confirming  the  iaany  excellencies  of 
CSreek  and  ftoraan  architecture,  served  to  Blondel  superior  to 
"both,  •Cours*,  I,  84* 

12.  of.  'OoursS  I,  98  *  102,  139,  372;  ITI,  lx:  IV,  llii,  xvii. 

13.  ♦Cours1,  lit,  423  -  •I'Angleterre,  nous  osons  I'avouer,  est 
peut-^tre  la  seule  qui  alt  suivi  de  plus  pres  le  bon  genre 
des  aneiens,  inoins  ,1aloux  de  crSer  du  neuf,  que  d  Halter 
les  exoellentea  productions  des  (Srees  et  les  beaux  monuments 
de  l,ancienne  Uobw,  les  Anglais  se  sont  garantis  de  oet 
esprit  national  qui  a  gains'  toutes  les  Cours;  quelle 
difference  en  effet  entre  le  Vitruve  Britannique  et  le 
Vltruve  T)anoiB«,, 

14.  ♦Hours*  I,  93  «■>  98  an  account  of  the  building  of  St.  Tsui's 
in  London,  Blondel  evidently  possessed  ]Xi#dale*s  hook, 
and  seme  ongravlnpa  done  in  1747  by  Gre'lot.  of.  •Cours1 

III,  300. 

15*     The  naiaes  of  these  three  architects  appear  continually  in 
his  writings?  but  particular  references  are: 


Francois  Blondel 
Berrault 

Francois  Mansart 


•Cours1  I,  424;  IV,  xlvi, 

«*••  I,  99,  130,  425,  485;  II,  28, 
224-5;  III,  64-0;  IV,  xlvi. 
•Cours1  I,  101,  130;  II,  22Q~221j 
III,  85  -  97 J  IV,  lxxv,  xxviii,  xliil. 


16, 

17. 

18. 


19. 


21. 

22. 


•Gours1  ITI,  65,  footnote. 

,Oours,»  221* 

It  is  once  agptln  inpossible  to  list  the  nuntoer  of  references 
to  J.  Hardoutn  Maneart  and  his  followers,  "but  sane  are  of 
particular  interest: 
•Oours*  I,  101,  130,  884,  4Slj  IV,  1,  100  -  106,  331. 

'Cours*  IV,  L  m     fDepuis  Jules  Hardouin  Mansart,  M. 
Boffr&nd,  par&L  nous,  sanfcle  $tre  eelut  qui  ait  le  plus 
approoh©1  do  son  fjenie  et  peut-&tre,  de  ees  ineorroetions,  a 
en  d^ger  Par  les  edifices  que  ce  grand  maitre  a  ex§cut$  en 
France  et  en  Allenagne?  mis  oonibien  ces  m&aes  iarscorreotionii 
ne  sent  elles  pas  rachetees  par  1 f  enthousiasiae  qui  aeeoro» 
pagnait  sea  productions?  Au  reste  nous  n'entendons  pas  parler 
ioi  do  oet  onthouslasrne  qui  tient  au  derejylernent  de 
1* imagination,  qui  d<5dai.£T*e  lfart,  les  preeeptes,  le  tramil, 
raais  ds  eelui  si  neoessaire,  dans  toutes  les  occasions  offertes 
a  lfarchiteeture,  qufH  faut  savoir  attendre,  qui  ne  se 
d£finit  point,  qui  se  sent,  et  qui  df accord  avec  le  genie, 
est  an  dessus  ra&ae  du  talent:  son  inevitable  lot,  il  est 
vrai  doit  #fcre  reserve*  pour  la  decoration  des  theatres  et 
certains  pieces  de  1  •intlrieur  d  nos  a  parfceinents.  • 
cf»  also  ,0ours,  I,  104  and  footnote  (f).   Elsewhere  in  the 
•Cours'  it  is  evident  that  Blondel  was  natch  influenced  by 
the  writings  of  Boffrand,  in  particular  the  'liivre  d'archi-* 
t<3cture  contenant  les  prineipes  de  cet  art  et  les  plans, 
elevations,  profile  de  quelquos-uns  des  b&tlments  faits  en 
France  et  dans  les  pays  #trang9&rs*.  Baris,  1745. 

•De  la  Distribution  .♦*..*  op.  eit.  Vol.  I,  p.  xiv  m  even 
in  this  work  he  x^raises  Ttoffrancl  and  Gabriel,  and  demands  a 
return  to  the  great  tradition  of  !:reneh  architecture. 

off*  the  plates  of  'De  la  Distribution  « . • . • f  op  eit. 

♦Cours1  III,  laodii. 

of.  also  ITT,  15;  IV  li# 

Blondel  discusses  the  work  of  Germain  and  Melssonnier  In  Vol. 

ITT,  r.  549  «*  551,  speaking  of  their  talent  and  decided  taste 

for  architecture;  he  Is  careful  always  to  qualil*y  his 

remarks  thoixgh,  as  fta  the  passage  on  p.  3150  -  'Meiisfionnier 

avait  pour  prineipe,  disait-il,  de  crier  du  neuf  J  seriblable 

au  Boroiaini,  il  sse  plaisait  a  Gtre  sin«ulier  dans  sea 

conjpoBltions:  cela  lui  rgu&slssait  quelquefois,  mais  en 

general,  il  n*est  pas  fait  pour  fctre  iwit^l.  * 


22  (continued) 


At  other  times  he  ms  more  categoric  In  his  condemnation  m 
fCoursf  III,  221  •Lorsque  nous  parlons  des  ancicns  monuments 
d*Italie,  nous  entendons  les  Edifices  de  l,andenne  Homes 
il  faut  Men  so  gar&er  de  les  conform  ire  avec  eoux  de  Home 
moderne,  leurs  arohltect.es  s'e'tant  tout  permis  et  1© 
Boruialni  ayant,  pour  alnsl  Aire,  acheve'  d'y  oorrorapre  le 
fgottfe  de  I 'architecture  antique1. 

But,  as  usual.  Blonde!  is  prepared  to  modify  his  Judgement  - 
•Oours'  V,  3,   *H  n'y  a  peut-^tre  pas  eu  un  grand  rual  que 
Borne  ait  en  son  Borosdni,  et  que  nous  ayons  en  nos  Lajoux, 
nos  JIaissonrder,  nos  Bsrrault;  mala  il  fallait  leur  laisse 
leur  orlglnalite,  et  non  les  suivre  oomne  l'on  a  fait 
pendant  longteraps** 

25,    ♦Oours1  I,  xv,  cf«  also  IV  Ixi  -  Ixii, 

34»    •Oours*  III,  Ix*  -  •Nous  avuns  observe1,  en  parlant  de  la 

coupe  des  pierres,  que  eotte  6tude  £tait  indispensable;  en 
effet  quel  secours  lfart  du  trait  n*offre-t-il  pas  dans  la 
batisse,  eombien  surtout  ne  a'en  sont  pas  servis  utllement 
les  Goths  dans  la  construction  de  leurs  4d±flees#  Bar 
lf6tudft  des  aatbSmatiques,  jresqus  universelle  aujourd'bui, 
oombien  oet  art  ^a-t-il  pas  fait  de  proeres  parrai  nous, 
depuis  les  Delorroe,  jar  les  decouvertcs  des  praoticiens  de 
nos  Jours. 

H  en  faut  oonvenir,  rien  ne  resists  a  oet  $gard  aux 
arehitectes,  qui  ont  le  plus  de  connaissanoe  dans  eette 
partie,  ils  negligent  mem©  de  fairs  usage  de  tous  les 
secrets  que  cet  art  nous  enaeigrie,  et  d&aalgnent  de  faire 
parade  de  la  plupart  de  see  ressouroes.  Us  aiment  mieux, 
disentails,  »  tisfaire  l'oeuil  que  l^tonner,  surtout 
lorsqu'ils  e'&git,  ou  tie  nos  edifices  publics,  ou  de 
quelques-unes  des  parties  les  plus  usit£es  dans  nos 
b&timents  d 'habitation*  Us  pensent  avec  raison  que  la 
vraisemblaisee  doit  avoir  le  pas  sur  une  t^merite1 
presumi>tueuse  et  abandonnent  aux  aprareilleurs  les  minuties, 
oes  petits  ditails  syra§tris£s  qui  ne  prouve  que  la  difficult©1 
de  la  main  d'oeuvre.  2k»  se  renferment  dans  les  bornes  qui 
leur  sont  prescrites  par  le  godt  de  I'art:  visant  d*ail leurs 
a  la  beauti  de  leurs  oeuvres,  ils  ne  perdent  pas  de  vue  une 
econende  raisonnable,  et  s*aprli<*uent  r»^i«^©rement  a 
soutenir  en  l9air  avec  legerite1  et  lours  coupoles  et  les 
panaches  qui  les  raehetent:  ils  s^ttachent  a  leurs  voutea, 
a  leurs  wusssures,  aux  trompes  et  aux  autres  pieces  de  trait 
qui,  en  asRurant  la  solidit©*  di  l'euifice,  n'en  sont  pas 
moina  susceptibles  de  timbres  d 'architecture  et  d  ♦ornewRnts 
destines  a  les  embellir. 


-■ 
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26, 

27, 


Nous  n'entendons  paa  neanmoins  qu'il  faille  nlg&i^er 
la  beaftt6  de  lfai  rareil,  lors  &e  la  construction  dfun 
ouvra05  in$>ortant,  nous  la  regardons  au  contraire  eorame 
wjc  des  j>artiea  ds  1'art  qui  peut  adouter  a  oelle  de 
I'ordcnnance  •  •••  etc' 

And  against  this  statement  one  inay  set  Blondel'a  criticism 
of  Egyptian  "building  procedure  -   'Cours*  TIT,  166  * 
'Conibien  de  ccvjoc  qui  nSplls&nt  lea  el&aenta  de  l'art* 
penaent  qu'il  auftlt  de  pereer  tin  jujt  de  face  pour  faire 
un$  croisee,  sesfclabl^s  en  eela  eux  Egyptiens  qui  avaient 
erig&a  dea  eolonr.es  I  raison  dea  differentes  points 
d'arjruis  3ont  lis  avaient  besoin,  sans  se  d outer  que  de 
ce  point  d'&riui  devait  mitre  le  raprort  de  leur  hauteur 
avec  leur  dlamatre', 

'Cours1  I,  xvl,     of.  also  Pierre  I^tte, 'Gouts'  V,  vi  * 
•persuad©1  que  lea  routines  ne  sont  propres  qu*a  foraer 
des  hoaaaa  ra&2*ocrea»  M*  "Blondel  avait  pour  principea 
d'iclalrar  par  le  ralaonnesieni  et  le  jugesnent*  tout 
ce  qu'dl  enaaignait,  et  en  effet,   11  n'y  a  veritableaifmt 
que  oette  ine'tho&e  de  h&ter  les  pro  eras  en  quelque  genre 
d*£tudes  que  oe  salt", 

•Cours'  IV,  ixv. 

*Ccurs'  Xf|  xlvi. 

af»  also  'Cours*  I,  132  m  'II  faut  savoir  que  I'arehi- 
tcct,  re,  sea  precc] ;tes  a  part,  est  vn  art  de  $out,  de 
g£nle  et  d  'invention?     que  quelquefois  mftm©  on  pout 
et  l'on  doit  s'efTranchir  de  ocrt^iner.  reflea*     Ne 
vouloir  janeia  s'en  ©carter,  e'est  risquer  de  tosrfcer 
dans  la  aechcrease  et  la  sterility, • 
♦Cours*  IV,  547  m  *La  seule  thSorie  rend  souvent  timide, 
et  rr^eehe  de  quitter  la  regie  et  le  confaas,  I'escperienee, 
le  £Out,  le  raisonnetnent,  savent  franchir  les  preeeptes, 
ou  du  moin?,  lis  indiquent  le  moyen  de  1* interpreter; 
et  c*est  de  la,  nous  peuvona  le     Ire,  que  sont  ne'e  les 
cuvrager,  de  g^nic  qui  honorent  la  France  et  nos  artistes 
Mais  ou*on  y  preane  garde:     11  est  un  terapa  pour  oaer, 
il  n'appartient  paa  a  tous  de  2a  faire,  il  faut  avoir 
bcauooup  vu,  avoir  escasdno*  ?  vec  ooin  les  raasouroM 
OLiplcyees  $?~r  les  grands  rmitres,  avoir  apprio  de  bonne 
heure  a  liacuter  I'art. * 
♦Oours'  ITT,  294;   II,  827, 


2% 
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'i^hitectur©  Franeaiscf,  1727,  I.  23  «  M.1  parait  que  1© 
gwQt  aoit  personjiel  et  inde>,erraln6  *• 

'Cours1  I,  448, 

•Cours*  I,  xiv# 

'Gouts*  IV ,  lxvii* 

'Cours*  III,  1%  -  »rt  faut  tout  examiner,  rffa»  les  edifices 
n&iiocres:  V architect©  impartial  doit  fair©  son  front  d© 
t  ut:  il  est  d*aiU©urs  certoines  sateioerites  en  architecture 
qui  ne  sont  veritablement  tclles  que  pour  lfhomrae  superfieiel: 
a  trav^rs  d©  paretllea  productions,  I'homme  de  talent  deoouvre 
•uelfpafois  de  ensees  hardies,  une  expression  forte,  des 
licences  permises,  des  ©cartes  heureux,  il  n»y  a  &xbre  que 
l©s  batimenfcs  d»une  composition  au  dessous  d©  la  mediocrite, 
qui  n©  puiosont  £tre  d'aucune  utilite"  a  I'arehitcct© 
observateur* 

•Cours*  III,  ixx  -  »ta  theori©  qui  a  pour  base  lea  pr£ceptes 
d©  1 'art,  la  pratique  qui  en  est  1 'application,  sont  deux 
parties  neeesnnires  mis  insuff iaantes  pour  fair©  un  bon 
architect©.  Pour  arriver  a  la  perfection,  il  faut  ©sseneif lle~ 
ment  y  Joindre  lf experience  et  le  pout  propr©  a  oha<|u©  genre 
6>  production:  c'est  le  gofit,  c»est  1 'experience  qui  fournit 
aux  arehiteotes  le  moyen  de  varier  lemurs  compositions,  et 
qui  l«?ur  apprend  &  dealer  le  choix  des  examples  qu'ils 
doivent  iraiter,  C'est  1  •api lieation  plus  ou  moins 
^udicieuse  de  ces  deux  objets  qui  procure  a  lf  architecture 
eett©  preeminence  qu'elle  a  sur  tons  les  autres  arts  liberaux, 
0  est  le  gout  qui  £tablit,  qui  determine  le  styl©  propr©  a 
chaqu©  genre  de  batiment  et  qui,  quid*  par  le  raisonneraent  de 
I'architecte,  lui  faire  varier  lee  facades  a  1'infini,  au 
lieu  ou'exeeutecs  par  des  artistes  suhaltemes  et  mmn   ^ofit, 
ellesseraient  toutes  monotones, 

Ce  gill  dont  m  voulons  parler,  ne  s'acquiert  veritablement 
qu»en  a'aprliquant  a  connaltr©  de  bom©  heure,  celul  qui 
domine  dans  les  tiff ^rentes  nations  policees,  ou  I'arehi- 
tectur©  tient  un  rang  distingue":  il  faut  non  seulement 
comparer  la  grandeur  des  masses  des  T^mtiens,  les  details 
preoieux  des  Crecs,  la  belle  disposition  des  ouvra05S  des 
domains,  la  structure  ingenieuse  des  Arabes,  raais  encore  le 


30a  (continued) 


style  particulicr  qui  les  caracteriBe;     enfin  les  ouvrages 
des  archlbectes  l*rancais,  p&rtieuliereii^ent  ceux  te  demisr 
allele,  ou  l*on  renarque  la  finesse  du  sentinent  dans  les 
chores  de  fottf  1  'expression  dans  les  details,  et 
I'elig&noc  dans  les  forties.     Tin  un  tmt,  11  faut  examiner 
avee  attention  ee  qu*ils  oontiennent  en  particulier 
dfexQellent,  fie  ia6dioore,  ou  de  dllfectueux.     C'est  oette 
imnierc  d 'examiner  qui  fait  parvenir  au  gout  de  1'art, 
et  qui  x«>rte  Interns  fbtesnent  le  Jeune  artiste  a  is&ter 
ceux  la,  a  perfect 5 oim^r  ceux~ei  et  a  eviter  les  domicrs 
pour  arrjver  au  tome  &e  "la  veritable  jerfection,  * 

cf.  also  I,  SS3. 

TSwt,  careful  M  always,  Blondel  does  po'nt  out  the  dangers 
of  adapting  no  wore  than  the  details  and  stylistic  devices 
of  varying:  styles  to  13th  century  architecture  -  •Cours* 
ITT  Mil!  IV,  344. 


31. 

•Oours ' 

1  ix,  WMk 

32. 

♦Cours' 

>  in,  la  -  24. 

35. 

♦Coum1 

1  I,  431,  III,  lxxiii,  I,  335. 

34. 

•Cours' 

1  IV,  L. 

35. 


41. 


♦Oours 


36. 

♦Cours 

S7. 

•COUTS 

38. 

♦Cours 

39. 

♦Cours 

trt 


GOUTS 


I,  392  -  393,  on  ,Vraisseiiiblanne,»  cf.  also  I, 


591  -  2  fX5u  style  vrai  en  architecture  * ,  and  I,  133. 
TV,  Ixvii. 

T,  ttt|  cf.  also  I,  395-6,  403-9,  413«16,  *S5-4, 
T9$   1^3. 

IV,  199. 
IV,  283. 


Consistent  in  his  liking  for  French  planning  throughout 
the  'Cours*,  he  showed  his  interest  far  earlier  in  his 
•Architecture  TYaneaise',  Vol.  I,  p.  21  -  •  II  semble  jseme 
que  depuis  environ  eimjtmnte  §gm  ces  derniers  (les 
Architecies  yrancais)  a^cnt  a  cet  igard  inventc  un  art 


ncuveau 


41a.    'Gouts1  I,  xvii. 

42.  'Cours'  IV,  351. 

45,    Tours'  IV,  lix. 

44*     'Cours'  IV,  £44.  On  page  135  h©  remarks  »"bout  these 
projects  «  *il  tip  faut  pas  s 'attendee  &  trouver  clans 
eea  deux  presets  tout  lc  degrS  d©  perfection  qu'on  a 
droit  d'esperer  puisqu'il  e«st  question  ici  a©  fair© 
sentir  la  difficult©  de  ooncilier  la  distribution  ave© 
1  'oi\ionnance  des  Batir.ent3.  '   In  buildings  of  leaner 
trsportance,  however,  it  is  fair  to  aay  that  Blondel 
insisted  on  a  greater  ©ens©  of  convenience  at  til©  ©xpetrasa 
of  external  appfaaran©©.   ef.  'Cours'  III,  lix. 

45.     ♦Cows'  I,  386  -  a. 

43.  'Cours'  I,  396,  514,  393?  II,  xxxii  footnotes 

I,  403,  443. 

47.  'Cours'  I,  459. 

48.  'Cours*  III,  2B2. 

49.  ,0ours,  I,  408. 

60,    'Goura1  II,  22$  «  32.   Thi3  eoneept  of  'character1 

presumably  derives  from  Bofframl,  who  discus '©a  often  in 
his  'Llvre  d 'Architecture'  o/.cit. 

51.  urs'  I,  172.  cf.  also  III,  200  -  202;  I,  339. 

52.  'Gouts'  III,  lxxvii  -  'Lea  orneiaenta  ne  pMVNSt  jamais 
eonstituer  les  beautes  de  1 'architecture,  qu'on  s'en 
reasiouvienne,  ils  sent  seulament  destines  pour  I'erabellir 
et  la  fair©  valodr'.     ef.  also  I,  345. 

53.  'Cours'  I,  p.  510  -  312;     p.  556  -  369. 

54.  'Coura'  I,  312  -  314;     II,  235. 

55.  'Cours'  I,  515,  4S4;  lit,  219.  Blondel  ms  perfect ly 
avaare  of  the  purely  functional  forra  that  the  pe&iment 
assumed  in  Greek  architecture,  but  he  did  not  insist  on 
any  such  limitation,  for  kin*  the  pediment  "was,  above 
aXl  else,  a  decorative  feature. 


56. 
57. 


•Cours*  I, 


cf.  also  II,  159,  167*8. 


68. 


30. 
60. 


61. 
62. 
65. 


64. 

65. 


Blondel  *as  always  flattering  in  his  comments  on  Soufflot^s 
buildings,  the  church  of  Sainte  Genevieve  especially  m 
1,   108,  423;  XX,  228,  519,  321,  346;  m,  454;  though  it 
mist  be  admitted  that  there  are  several  veiled  references 
to  Soufflot*s  practices  and  beliefs  that  could  surely  not 
have  been  unintentional  -  they  are  M|*ly  derogatory. 

Bernini  certainly  occupied  Blon&el*s  attention,  despite  his 
dislike  of  almost  everything  the  Italian  had  done  •  a 
notable  es«eptlon  being  the  colonnade  in  front  of  Saint 
Fetrrr*s,  Home,   cf.  'Oours*  If  130}  II,  109,  111,  312, 
433  etc. 

cf.  *Cou^s♦  I,  216  -  266, 

♦Cours*  I,  214,  of.  also  I,  191  -  •Be  toutes  les  parties 
de  I'arohitecture,  il  n*en  est  point  qui  amonce  plus  la 
massif  ieence  de  l*art  que  les  ordrcs  qvd  decorent  lea 
edifices;  aussi  l* architecture  ne  parvint*-elle  a  son 
dernier  de^6  de  perfection,  que  lorsque  les  proportions 
de  oes  ordres  furent  fixees,  leura  different s  caract^res 
etablis,  et  leurs  divers  usages  deVrmlne6  par  les  Grecs.* 

•Oours *  IX,  pi.  LXIX. 

•Cours*  III,  p.  446. 

True  to  his  beliefs,  Blondel  broadened  the  study  of 
architecture  to  take  in  tlie  Italian  school  entire,  thou$i 
it  is  clear  that  he  was  not  inspired  to  recoromend  the  modern 
school  as  a  source  of  particular  inspiration  (cf.  •Cours1 
III,  221).  Yet  he  was  apparently  familiar  with  much  of 
the  work  of  Boromini,  the  lentana's,  Antonio  de  San  Gallo, 
Sossi  etc,  ,  etc.  ,    cf.  •Cours*  III,  421  -  435. 
For  Carlo  Madema*s  Balaszo  Mattel,  cf.  •  Oours*  DC,  pl.X«XIV. 

•Cours •  III,  p.  429. 

This  paragraph  is  certainly  Ms  most  interesting  comment  on 
Palladio  -  •  Cours  •  1X1,  431  -  •Ball&dio,  dit-on  tous  les 
jours  a  observe  cependant  plus  qu'aucun  autre  architecte, 
ces  repos,  ces  intervalles  cjue  nous  semblons  eondamner. 
Oela  lui  est  arrive  quelquefois,  I  la  verite;  aussi  n'est- 
ce  pas  dans  oette  partie  que  nous  voudrions  l,imiter. 


6fj  (continued) 


ae. 
Mr, 

87. 
88. 


70, 


Quelle  difference  d'ailleurs  entre  aes  productions  et 
eelles  dont  il  est  ici  question^       II  a  presque  toujours 
donne  d»  jnouveraent  a  sea  facades;     et  elles  sont  la 
plupart  tres  ounces:     il  entandait  superieurement 
lee  formes  pyran&dales;     il  jxrofilalt  asfses  pertinenmentj 
il  acoofflpo^iait  aes  edifices  d'avant  no&nm  toujours 
intereesantesj     et  s'il  e&t  su  donner  plus  de  jrsrandeur 
a  la  plupart  de  sea  ouverturea,  et  observer  plus  de 
seVerlte  entre  le  rapport  que  doit  avoir  leur  lar$Bur 
avee  leur  hauteur,  eertaineinent  il  serait  eelui  dea 
architectes  d* Italic  c|ui  meriterait  le  plus  tl^tre 
irdLte'  parmi  nous*     3fais  lea  enthousiastea  de  cet 
architecte  e&lebre,  nfen  retieiment  que  oe  qu'il  serait 
|  de&irer  qu'on  ^vitdt  d'introduire  dans  nfltre  raanierc 
cle  b&tir:     &fou  il  arrive  souvent  qu'au  lieu  de  parvenlr 
a  une  eert&ine  adiqplioltft,  toujours  desirable,  on  fait 
des  compositions,  ou  tout-a-fait  pauvres,  ou  d,une 
riches se  extravagant©,  qui  6lol@nent  iealement  de 
1'lde©  qu*on  doit  se  former  de  la  belle  aroliiteoture.  • 
cf.  also   'Courr^  I,  387. 

•Cours*  CO  FU  IZXX,  -  UDCXTXj      •Cours*  III,  484  *  460. 

•Cours1  III,  54S. 

,Cours,  DC,  HU  LXXI. 

Ke  writes  with  pleasure  of  Peyre  and  de  Wailly's  project 
for  the  Commie  Pran^alse  ('Cours*  I,  1105  II,  270) 
and  of  leyre's  H&tol  11  filial ■  ('Cours*  I,  110 )• 
Chalgrin  is  mentioned  for  his  house 'for  the  Cbmte  de 
Saint  Florentin  in  Paris  (tCours1  I,  110)  and  I^doux 
for  the  Hdtel  d'Uses  (•Coura*  I,  110). 

•Cours*  I,  108  -  leet  e&tfice  interessant  est  rewarquable 
par  sa  forme  circulairc,  ct  per  la  regularite  de  son 
aprareil*.     cf.  also  Blondel's  floRnn«nta  on  Ilalles  in 
•Cours  *  II,  428  -  30. 


•Cours*  IV,  Ixx,     cf.  also  'Cours*  I,  427j  and  note  (9). 

•Oours*  IV,  xv  -  *0n  pouv&it  nfee  croire  qu'll  aerable 
que  plus  nos  arehitectes  sont  jeunes  encore;     plus  ils 
af  ectent  d*agrandir  leurs  ordres,  dans  l*idee  de 
pamltre  des  p^rsonnaices  iraportants  « •  •  •  etc.  • 


70  (continued) 

•Cours*  IV,  lxxviii  -  Ifes  vrais  architectes  ont  ou 
occasion  d  Clever  quelques  montttamts;  leur  mrche 
mesuree  a  ralson  cle  la  grrndeur  de  leurs  edifices  a 
echauffe1  nos  Jeuncs  t8tes,  et  a  persuad£  a  la  plupart9 
qufonnfi  pouvait  plus  faire  de  colonnes  qu'elles 
n'euasent  aux  rooins  six  pleda  do  diametre.   Quell© 
extravagance.'  • 

71.    •Cours*  I,  156  -  Wavons  nous  pas  vu  les  orneraents 

frivolea  &es  dedans  passer  dans  les  dehors?  abus  qui  a 
subsist©1  lonfltereps,  Aujotaxl  *hui  on  applique  le  style 
grave  des  dehors  dans  I'interleur  des  appartementai 
on  donne  a  nos  roubles,  oe  que  V experience  nous  avait 
appris  a  eviter,  les  formes  quarries  dent  les  angles 
bleaaent  l'oeil,  nuistint  a  la  circulation  des  personnes 
aaser&le^s  dans  nos  dicsneures  •  •••  etc* 


•flours*  1,  138  -  *Tant  de  prrxauctions  informes,  tant  de 
decorations  extrsvaggintes,  glgantesques,  qui  anrjoncent 
la  decadence  ciu  g;>dt»  f 

of,  also  XI,  14*5?  1%',  244;  III,  Iviii, 

721,    There  is  no  single,  entirely  reliable  account  of 
Servandoni's  life  and  work,  but  there  are  several 
adequate  sketches  of  hia  life  and  numerous  articles  on 
various  aspects  of  his  work.   the  best  general  survey 
is  given  in  Fisfce  Kimball,  op*  cit,     cf,  esp,  p»156# 
10$,  168,  1€7;  though  a  useful  reference  is  naturally 
to  be  found  in  Houteooeur,  op,  cit,  IH  and  Charvet, 
fI<yon  artisiinue,  les  architeoteu ' ,  j>,  3G2  gives  a 
short  bibliography  cm  Bervandoni, 

of,  esp,  II,  do  Chcrmovierea  fftevua  des  Arts  deooratifs, 
18ao-1081»f  122,  170,  403,  459, 

J.  Bouchl  *Gaaette  Des  Beaux  Arts1,  Baris,  1910,  II, 
121  -  146, 

Baintenoy  'Annales  de  la  Socilte"  Roy&le  de  1  farcheolo£i» 
de  Brunellesf,  JOIX,  1920,  II,  41  -  59, 

H,  L,  Pataille  •Servandoni*  in  .Under  *Les  pelntres 
frangais  du  XVIIT6  sieele1,  II,  1930, 


?%        Servanden^s  work  at  S,Sulpiee  is  mentions  In  moot  of  the 
above  references,  none  of  which  fives  &  complete  and 
<letailed  history  of  th©  building  of  the  west  facade  of 
this  church  -  even  the  articles  cited  "below  are  inadequate 
and  unsatisfactory  in  this  respect. 

of,  Charles  Karael,  'lilstoire  &e  l'Eglise  Sainfc-Sulploe*! 
Sfeiiftj  2nd  edition,  1009 ,  Chaj .   IX,  p,  1C7. 

l^aassle,  'I'l^Hee  r<alnt-3ulpicef  *    1051, 

liautecoeur,  op,  cit.   TIT,  317  -  319,     cf.  also  p.  262 
re  Meis<ionlflrts  project;     p.  3G2  re  Varin's  xjr®3®ct* 

Halle  Malbois  'I^ojets  &e  place  devant  Saint~3»lpice  par 
Servant oni*  in  the  ClMfUl  6tf  Beaux  Arts1,  1922  II, 
p,   2S$  -  292. 

telle  Malbois  ,0prcnarfi  St  lfe&lise  Saint-Sulpioe1  in  the 

'(iaaette  des  Beaux  iirts1,  1935,  I,  34  -  46, 

A*   E.  Brlnolcuam  'Die  Bankunst  des  17  xind  IS  tTahrhunderts*, 
Berlin  1922,  II,  p,   IBB,  282, 

74,  This  project  is  in  ti*e  BlbliGthkque  Nationale  Bst,  coll, 
ttestallleur  topog,  III,  635,  p,  113.     It  is  reproduced  in 
Hautecoeur,  op.  cit.  Ill,  p,  56t>,  fi##  309,  and  in 
Brinotauin,  op,  cit, 

75.  c£«  $&D»o?.a,  op.  cit.  p.  39,  Up  3,  which  shows  a  section 
through  the  nave  ana  the  rear  elevation  of  the  West  portico. 
qf«  also   Hautecoeur,  op,   cit.   Ill,  i,   317,  fig,   262,  p»518, 
ft*   265. 

76.  flervandrtni  engraved  his  new  der&gpi  in  1742.     cf,  Blondel 
op,  cit,   frctiilMNItim  Franaclse,  II,  p,  .^  and  Haateooenr, 
op,  oit.  Ill,  567,  fig.  311, 

77,  Pierre  Batfce  'ftouvelle  /)e5pnstration  de  men  pro^et 
d'aclievement  jxmr  le  grand  portail  de  Saint  Sulpiee1 ,  14th 
jflefb.  1708,  i,  6  note,     Pfette  remarks  also,  *on  a  eu  raison, 
il  y  a  vingt  ana,  de  eondesxaier  cetteroonstruction,, 
sugp«eting  that  the  date  of  the  comlssion  of  enquiry  wan 
Ift  i74S  or  1749, 

quoted t  24ao  tfafchieu  'lierre  rfette,  aa  vie  et  MM  oeivre1, 
larifi,  1040,  p,  125,     of,  also  p,  125  ~  127, 


70,       op,  oit.  H,  p.  57-40.  Jtoea&e  illustrated  Bk.  III# 

flfagt  v,  p*  n,  Tfo.  168* 

79,  e  ♦  note  75, 

80*  Blonde!  op.  eit,   II  a  59. 

601.  NMhoin*  op.  eit.   C.F.A.,  1#22,  II,  283  -  5392. 

82,  Malbols,  op.  eit.  p.  283  illustrates  this  medal, 

88.       of,  Tisttiteeoeur,  op.  eit,   XH,  p.   50$  and  507,  fig,  426. 
of.  also  Jfelbois  op.  oit. 

Ml       Ifec  Mathieu,  op.  eit,  p.  122  -  197. 

J,  Tfcndain  ?&>nvtil  •Soufflot,  sa  -vie,  son  oeuvre,  son 
©sthltique,  X$13  -  1780*,  &&ris,  1918,  p.   379  ff. 

Hautecoeur,  op,   eit.   III,  562  ~  364. 

84a.  Bor  a  view  of  the  portico  from  the  north-cast,  shosdng 
the  ftftti  ff  the  third  or^er  sn£  pe&tosnt  in  1785,  see 
Jean  Sesnee  and  tTean  Mh&nar  *Mderot^  Sn Ions'  Vol.  I, 

Oxford  1957  i?l,   87  >  Do  T-lachy  fSuines  &s  la  f  oire 
Saint  Germain*, 

86,       Blonde! 5  op,   oit,    ,Coursi  III,  351,     On  p,   544  Blon&d 

wrote  ~  fle  principal  portall  &e  Saint  3ulpioe  est  peut» 
6tre  tro]   oolossal  pour  la  jrrandeur  <3u  vaiseeau  ai>.cuel 
11  tame  entree,  raais  ttu  meins  doit  -  on  reconnoitre 
a  la  beauts  At  son  ortamanee  lf£rehitecte  instruit  qui  en 
a  -icm*©  3m  ftessins,  I'howjse  cle  goiit,  en  un  mot,  1 'Artiste 
eetalre  et  nourrl  dee;  rroceVles  dee  Aneicns1,  end  in  ,C3oursf 
XI,  p,  2X0,  he  said  of  Saint  Sulpice  -  'il  auralt  £te 
Men  I.  isduWMf  quVn  n'efltf&it  rueun  change  ent  clepuis  la 
rao~t  <3e  cet  habile  i\rtiste;     les  couronnements  qu'on 
y  russsirque  eujouiVl'hui  itrnt,  par  itne  ^tr,lit6  Increyable, 
fort  au  &'  ssous  &e  la  m&Hocrite',  ce  qui  dtflgtire  toute  la 
partie  superleure  de  eette  traduction,  d'allleurs 
ru^drable*, 

Blon&el  ©peaks  often  c£  rervandoni  -  indeed,  is  one  of 
the  principal  contemporary  sources  of  his  life, 

of.  Blonoel,   'Cours*  1,  102;     n,  909  *  212,  549; 
in,  550,  544  -  351. 
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J.F.  Blondel  'Description  das  fetes  donnees  por  la  VUle 
de  I=aris  a  lf©ccasion  du  mortage  de  Madame  Louise  Elisabeth 
de  Finance  et  de  Don  Hrilippe,  l*Infant  d,Espaf*ne,  les 
29  et  30  Aout,  1739*,  Iteis,  1740. 


of.  also  llereure  de  Prance,  Sept.  1739,  IX. 

Boueh©  op.  cit.  G.B.^U  1910,  H,  j.  139  -  146  for 
illustrations  of  Servandoni f  s  f#te  designs. 

Colin  Campbell  'Vitruvius  Brltannicus1,  IV,  1767,  PI. 28-29. 
cf.  Fisk©  Kimball,  op.  cit.  p.  197, 

Oaylus  and  Mariette,  for  instance,  both  praised  Bervandoni 
k*#*3^#  of.  Fiske  Kimball,  op,  cit.  p.  197. 

cf.  Hauteeoeur,  op.  cit.  XX. 

Anthony  Blunt  •Art  and  Architecture  ta  franc©  1500  to 

1700 •,  Itfndon,  1953,  Chapter  7. 

op.  cit.  p.  15,  fig.  I;  3rd  edition,  Barin,  1699,  p.  12  • 
fil  parait  de  ce  qui  nous  rest©  des  anciens  Bailments', 
he  wrote,  'eju'Sl  n'y  av&it  point  d©  base  dans  1'ordre 
Dorique*. 

The  best  account  of  Greek  studies  at  this  period  is  Leon, 
C:m|«  de  Laboruefs  •  Athene©  aux  XV®,  et  XVXII®  riecles', 
JParis,  1854,  2  vols. ,  which  contains  almost  all  the 
information  used  in  the  following  pages. 

Jfcdle  F^ger'a  fLfHellenlsme  en  Jrance',  Paris  1849,  2  vols. 
is  virtually  useless  in  the  present  context. 

Laborde,  op,  cit.  X,  128. 

Laborde,  op.  cAt.  X,  190L 

Laborde,  op.  cit.  I,  211  ff. 

In  1682,  Whaler  published  his  account  of  this  Journey. 
His  book  was  virtually  a  translation  of  3pon's  work,  thou^i 
sens  notes  on  plant  life  were  added  -  f A  Journey  into 
Greece  by  George  ?7heler  Esq. ,  in  company  of  Dr.  Spon  of 
lions',  London,  1682,  6  vols,  Bk,V,  p.360  is  the  relevant 
passage  for  our  present  study;  he  describes  the  temple  of 
•Minerva*  after  %>on,  anrl  rives  an  illustration  of  that  temple. 


94  (continued) 


of,  Laborde,  op,  cit,  II,  42* 

06,     fcaborde,  op*  dt»  I,  215  ff, 

93.     Laborde,  op,  cit,  II,  25,  36, 

Mr*     Ijaborde,  op,  cit,  II,  I,  ff. 

93,     Spcm's  'Reeherches  curieuses  d*  Antiquity,  oontenuos  en 
plusieurs  dissertations  sur  des  medailles,  bas  relief  s, 
statute,  moftaiques,  et  inscriptions  antiques',  published 
in  T#on,  1683,  has  an  engraved  frontispiece  which  includes 
a  representation  of  the  temple  of  •Minerva1  at  Athens, 
It  is  shown  with  baseless  Doric  columns, 

99,    He  sb  ntions  that  he  was  President  du  Bureau  des  Finances 
in  Iterls. 

1D0,    Jremin,  op,  cit,  p.  22, 

101,    Accounts  of  Oordemoy's  life  are  non-existent;  short 

notices  in  the  Nouvelle  Biographic  Hniverselle  and  Larousse 
XIX?  r&ecle,  are  the  only  available  soutces,   Art 
historians,  too,  have  inclined  to  ignore  or  underestimate 
the  importance  of  Ctorderaoy.   Bail  Kaufmrurm,  under- 
standably is  downri^it  misleading,  of,  15%  Kaufmaim  'Three 
Revolutionary  Architects,  Boulee,  Ledoux  and  h&$mi'9 
in  the  'Transactions  of  the  American  Hiilosophieal 
Society',  New  series,  Vol.  42,  pt,  3,  1952,  p»  448, 
note  5102,  203,  m  his  'Architecture  in  the  Afe  of  Ifcason', 
Harvard,  1955,  Kaufmann  omits  Cordemoy  altogether.  But 
Oordempy  has  not  been  without  ajpologists: 

Julius  Sehlosser  'KanstliteraturS  Vienna,  1924,  585, 

A,  1,  Brinclornann  'Pie  Bankunst  des  17  und  18  Jahr* 

hunderts  in  die  Homanisohen  Ldndern',  Berlin,  1922, 

Vol,  n. 

Hauteeoeur,  op,  cit.   III,  350,  450?  IV,  50,  52,  55,  ft 

Flake  Kimball,  op,  cit, 

Massimo  Betrocchi  vl?saionalismo  archltettanico  e 

rationalisms  atoriografloo*,  Rome,  1947,  p.  12, 

Xurt^^assirer  'Die  asthotischen  Hauptbegriffe  da 

frans5sichen  Architektuislheoretiker  von  1650  • 

1780'*  Berlin,  1909, 

(bieme  Becker  contains  no  entry  on  Oordempy, 


cf. 


102.  of,  •Miraoires  de  Tr4voux,f  Dept,  1709,  p,  1619* 

103*  f  Journal  de  S^vans1,  Amsterdam,  Sept.  1707,  p,  510. 

104,  •Mlmoires  de  Trevoux1  Sept,  1706,  p»  1525  ff  -  42, 

105,  •iMemoires  de  Trevoux1  g  Sept,  1709,  p,  1618  »  1640, 

108   Fresier  is,  once  apdn,  one  of  the  neglected  theorists 
of  ei^iteenph  century  France,   There  are  no  adequate 
studies  of  His  work,  though  the  short  account  plven  in 
the  Nouvelle  Biographic  Universelle  is  exoelient  •  it 
appears  to  "be  based  on  a  thorou^i  study  of  papers  at 
Brest,  and  perhaps  is  a  condensed  version  of  some  un- 
published thesis, 

107,  These  columns,  of  marble  from  fcehda  in  Africa  (according 
to  the  Cfciide  Bleue)  n&fht  have  had  something  to  do  with 
Nointelfs  embassy  in  Athens?  they  are,  however ,  not 
mentioned  by  Labordc, 

108,  ♦Mftmoires  de  TreVouxf: 

«July  1910,  p,  1248  ff,  fS?epon8e  deM.de  Oordemoy1  Ft,I, 
august,  1710,  p,lM5  ff,   •    •  •   •    •     n,II, 
3spt,1711,  p»1569  ff,  •Replfcque  a  la  *%onse  de  M,  de 
Oordemoy,  par  M»  fresier,  * 

July  1712,  p.  1250  ff,  f Dissertation  but  la  maniere  dont 
les  e^lises  doivent  £tre  b&ties  p^ur  e'tre  eonforraes 
a  1' Antiquity  et  a  la  Belle  Architecture  •  "by  Oordemoy, 


110. 
Ill, 
11£, 
115, 


114, 
115, 

113. 


•Mfeioires  de  Trevou3c,f  op,  cit,  1711,  1584, 

•Memoires  de  revoux1,  Gp,  cit,  1710,  1258, 

•lilmolres  de  Treyou**,  op,  cit,  1710,  1252. 

The  second  edition  provoked  no  new  spate  of  letters,  hut 
it  is  infinitely  more  important  than  the  first  edition* 
for  not  only  was  it  greatly  revised,  but  it  contained  a 
resume  of  Oordemoyls  controversy  with  Premier,  and  a 
further  reply  from  Cordemoy, 

cf,  Hautecoeur,  op,  cit.  III,  p,  69j  p,  70,  fij^4S, 

cf,  Hautecoeur,  op,  cit.  III,  p,388j  IV,  p»  335, 


cf,  Hautecoeur,  op,  cit.  Ill,  105,  375,  275  n,6;  41i,  fig,  536, 
cf,  Flske  Kimball,  op, cit.  p.  197-8. 


117.  P.  Parent,  aL,Architeotuape  des  Bays  Bas  t^hridionaux  XVI  - 
XVITT  aieoles*,  Baris,  1925. 

A.  %   **•  Sehayes  ,lfHIstoira  de  1  Itorohitecture  en  BelEicrue*, 
Vol.  IV,  1.300. 

JT.  Brawn  fDie  Bel^lrchen  Jesuiten  K-rehen,  Bin  Beitrag 
sur  Gesohiehte  des  Karepfes  swiachen  Gotik  und  Renaissance9* 
Freiburg  1m  Breis^an,  1908. 

Louia  Serbat  ♦Bulletin  MonwaDntalS  Vol.  66,  1902; 
Vol.  07,  1903. 

118.  Barent,  op.cit*  H.  l&?  show©  an  excellent  view  of  St. 
Gftry  at  Carabrai. 

119.  On  Content  d'lvry  cf.  JiaJifcoooeur,  op.  cit.  Ill  and  IV* 
Fiskc  Kiriball,  op.  cit.  andlhiea©  Beaker. 

120.  Parent,  op.  cit.  185,  shows  a  small  sketch  of  the  interior. 

121.  Hautecoeur,  op,  d'.  Ill,  *  554#  fig.  294  shows  the 
facade  of  the  church, 

122.  Fiske  Kimball,  op.  cit.  23SW 

123.  Boffrandts  review  isas  presented  in  feoruary,  1727. 

104*   Flake  Kirtoall,  op,  oit,  199  ff. 

cf.  also  Charles  Hlsard  •correspondence  inexlite  da 
Oomte  de  Caylus*,  Paris,  1887. 

125.  Fiske  Kimball,  op.  cit.  199  gives  an  interesting,  but  notf 
I  feel,  entirely  accurate  or  satisfactory  estimate  of 
Leblan^s  activities,  cf.  rather  *Un  Vbya^eur  philosophe 
au  XVIIIe  siecle  •  l^fobe  Jean  Bernard  Le  Blanc*,  by 
ffll&ne  Monod^Oassldy,  Harvard,  1941. 

126.  Irfsblanc,  op.  cit.  II,  42  -  $ren,  he  said,  in  designing 
St.  Paul's  had  merely  reduced  St.  Bsterfs  by  2/3  of  its 
sise  -  fil  est  alsl  de  s  •aprereevoir  que  partout  on 

il  sfest  eearte'  de  son  raodcle,  il  a  oommis  les  fautes 
les  plus  rossi&res.  * 

127.  Leblane,  op.  cit.  II,  41. 

128.  Leblanc,  op.  cit.  II,  44. 


129.  Leblaec,  op*  cit.  I,  307. 

130.  Leblanc,  op,  cit.  II,  47.  cf.  also  II,  42. 

131.  Lebl&ne,  op.  cit.  II,  52. 

132.  of.  Jean  Xocquin  *La  lutte  dee  critiques  d9art  contre  lee 
portraitistes  au  XVIII6  siec  e9  in  the  9 Archives  de  I9 Art 
Franfais1,  1913,  p*  309. 

Andre  Fontaine  9&es  Doctrines  a9art  en  France9 »  Chapter  IX. 

Henri  Bergwann  9I<es  Doctrines  en  Prance  de  Poussin  a 
Diderot9,  ftaris,  1914. 

liOBodi-Oassidy,  op.  cit.  107  ff . 

133.  Hautecoeur,  op.  cit.   Ill,  p.  504,  555,  fig,  477. 

134.  liauteeoeur,  op.  cit.  Ill,  p.  537  •  559. 

135.  of.  Kauftaann,  op.  cit.  9Three  1 evolutionary  Architects9, 
p.  430  m  433  *  for  a  well-docmaented  account  of  be@eay*s 
life  and  his  influence. 

of.  also  Sn&l  Kauftaann  9 Architecture  in  the  Age  of  Reason9, 
Harvard,  1955,  p.  100,  143,  149,  154,  161. 

Fiske  Kiflfcall,  ops.  cit.  p.  214. 

Hsutecoeur,  op.  cit.   Ill,  p.  475,  476,  Fig. 400;  IV,  p. 37, 
00,  233,  345,  347,  502  n.1. 

1?<8*       C.  H.  Cochin  9M§raoires  ineclits*  ed.  Charles  Henry,  Paris, 

1800,  p.  141  quoted  Kauftenn,  op.  cit.    9Three  Revolutionary 
Architects9,  p.  450  n.261,  and  Fiske  Kiribati,  op. cit.  r.214. 

137.  of.  Kauftnaim,  op.  cit.  9Three  Evolutionary  Architects9, 
figs.  8-12. 

188.       H.  ftacillon  9(3*B.Piranese;     Catalogue  de  l9oeuvre  de 
Piran^ae',  Baria  1918. 

Itonorassl  9noti«ie  biografiohe9 ,  Milan,  1921* 
A.  M.  Hind  9C*R»  Piranesi,  Critical  Study,  London,  1922* 
A*  ©Leseeke  90.B. Piranesi9,  1912. 

Huddle     ittfcoiser  9Firanesi9s  "Rirare  su  l9;*rchitettura*9 
in  9 Journal  of  the  Warburg  Institute9,  I*>ndon,  1938^9, 
WU   I*>  P.   147  -  158. 


139. 
140, 
141. 
142. 

143. 


144. 


145. 

147. 
148. 
140. 


ISO. 


H.  !*bctllon,  op.  cit. 

H.  Foclllon,  ojfr  cit. 

H.  Focillon,  op.  cit. 

H.  Jbcillon,  op.  cit. 

of.  l&utecoeur,  op,  cit.  IV,  p.  1*5, 

Piske  Kiakall,  op.   cit.  p.  211  •  216. 

H,  Houjon  *Le  voyags  cu  Marquis  a©  Marlgny  en  Italic1, 

Academic  des  Beaux  Arts,  Itov.  1898. 

A.  P.  Malassls  f  Correspondence  d©  Madame  de  Ponjwlour,f 

laria,  1878. 

0,  N.  Cochin  'Notice  Neerelogique  a©  Marquis  de 

MariOT^,  journal  a©  B&ris,  1st  June,  1781. 

K  and  «T.  Gonoourt  VArt  du  XVin?  sieele\  Iferis  1874. 

XI,  48,  304* 

B»  ftocheblav©  f&es  Cochins1,  1895, 

S».  Hants  •Gazette  a©s  Beaux  Arts  lere  reriod.  XI,  1861, 

p>  251  ff» 

make  Kiafcall,  op.  cit.  p.  212  *  215. 

Mondain  Monval  'Ckirresponaenee  ae  8ouff3ot  avec  lee 
aireoteurs  des  Bfctimente,  1788  -  1780f,  Parle,  1918. 

of,  Forest  VEgliee  St.  Bruno  des  Chartreux  de  Lyon1. 
1900.  ^ 

«|uoted  Mondain  Monval,  op.  cit.  p.  96.    P5«  Jl:U«~3T  o.^t 

quoted  i*onaain  Monval,  op*  cit.  p.  K>2.  \nva  JbV;.~I.o- 

Caylus  in  fact  broke  his  trust,  for  he  r^oratsed  Ofrohin 
that  he  would  not  show  the  drawing  to  anyone,  let  alone 
reproduce  it.     of.  Lefclaao9*  letter  to  Hferlgny,  dated 
Venice,  28th  Hay,  1781,  In  R.  Mono6>Gas8i4y,  op.  cit. 
402. 

of.  also  IfanodVGaesiay,  op»  cit.  p.  897  letter  from 
Leblano  to  Marigny,  21st  Jan.  1751,  on  the  excavations 
at  Herculaneum. 
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151. 
152. 

155. 
154* 

155. 

156. 
197. 

158. 
150. 


100* 

MU 

162. 
105* 
164* 


of.  NUcolaus  IPevaner  and  3.  Iang  f  Apollo  or  Baboon  *. 
Architectural  Iteview,  Vol.  104.  No.  624*  December  1948. 

of.  Monoa-Cassi^y,  op.  cit.  p.  394,  letter  from  Leblanc 
to  Maripny,  dated  30th  May  1750,  Boras,  Informing  hjta 
that  Cochin  has  retuznerl  to  Borne  from  Fraseati,  Soufflot 
has  left  for  Naples. 

quoted  Hauteeoeur,  op.  oit.  IV,  p.  1. 

Hauteooeur,  op.  oit.  IV,  p*  4* 
Flake  Kimball,  op.  cit.  p.  214* 

Hauteooeur,  op.  oit.  IV,  p*  4* 
Hake  Kimball,  op.  oit.  p.  214* 

Hauteooeur,  op.  oit.  IV,  p.  199,  fig.  90* 

quoted:  Hauteooeur,  op.  oit.  IV,  p*  201,  202  from 
J&mdaSn  Jtonval,  op*  oit.  •Correspondence  de  Soufflot,  etc.  * 

quoted  Flake  Kimball  op*  oit.  p.  214* 

of*  the  much  quoted  passage  from  Cochin's  •Heraoires 
InsUltes*  -  fla  veritable  epoque  4eiaive,  c»a  §te" 
le  retour  deM.de  Iferlgny  d'ltalie  et  de  sa  oompagrtie* 
Nous  avions  vu»  et  vu  avec  reflection,  ie  ridioule  nous 
parut  k  touo  Men  sensible  et  nous  ne  nous  en  ttfmes  point. 
Nos  oris  ^pnerent  dans  la  suite,  que  Soufflot  preoha 
l'exemple.  II  fut  suivi  de  Bofcain  et  de  plusieurs  autres 
bona  Sieves  arohiteotes,  qui  revinrent  de  Home.  J*y 
aidai  ousel  oomme  la  mouehe  de  oouehe.  Jfeorivis  dans 
le  Meroure  oontre  les  folios  anoiennes  ct  les  oouvris 
d'une  asses  bonne  dose  de  ridicule*,  quoted:  Hauteooeur, 
op*  cit*  IV,  p.  1;  Ficke  Kimball,  op.  cit.  p»  215* 

of.  MoncKVOassidy,  op.  cit.  p.  119  ff;  Hauteooeur,  op.  cit. 
IV,  p*  46  and  47* 

Hauteooeur,  op.  cit.  IV,  p.  47  •  49. 
Flsk©  Kimball,  op.  cit.  p.  215  ff. 

Mondain  Monval,  op.  cit.  Soufflot,  p.  125  ff* 

Mondain  Monval,  op.  cit.  Soufflot,  p*  127  ff* 

Mondain  Monval,  op.  cit.  Soufflot,  p*  129* 


3&S.    of,  Hautecoeur,  op.  cit,  IV,  p.  49  -  53. 

Kaufnann,  op.  cit.  •Three  Revolutionary  Architects1 , 

p.  445,  446,  448-50,  453. 

Kaufm&nn,  op.  cit.  *Architecture  in  the  Age  of  Reason*, 

p.  42,  53,  57,  154,  137,  141,  152,  161,  210. 

Sahatier  *Les  Siecles  litteralres.  Lee  Honmes  Illustre 

de  la  Provence1. 

Francois  de  Neuf ohiteau  •Laugier,  Kloge1  in  the 

*K§erologlo  des  Bomnes  celt?bres•,  Paris  1770,  p.  565. 

of*  also  •Biographie  Generale1  and  •Xouvelle  Biographic 

Gen£ralet. 

186.    of.  review  of  Laugier*a  'Sssai'  in  the  •Mfcmoires  ae 

Trevoux1,  March  1753,  p.  1089  ff. ,  June  1753,  p.  1298  ff., 

July  1753,  p»  1579  ff. 

Iaugler*3  reply  *&s  printed  in  the  •Mtoioires  de  Trevoux* 

in  August  1753,  p.  1864  ff. 

I«font  de  3aint  Yenne  f£xtrait  d*un  essal  sur  l,archi- 

teoture  avec  quelques  remarques  sur  oette  ecience  traits 

dans  l*esprit  dee  Beaux  Arte*,  Paris,  1753. 

This  small  pamphlet  was  noticed  in  the  •Meiooires  de 

Trevoux1,  March  1754,  p.  53L 

♦Examen  dfun  essai  sur  l,arehi teoture •  n.d.,  anonymous, 

A*  F.  Fresier  'Reflexions  sur  divers  ouvragss  cpii 

traitent  tic  la  beaut*!  reelle  et  eonstante  dans  lee 

edifices  et  d©  ee  qui  peut  la  eonstituer1  read  to  the 

Aoadeacr,  12th  October  1753  -  this  paper  nas  printed  in 

the  Mercure  de  France,  «3uly  1754. 

In  1754  the  Academy  reviewed  Fre«ier*s  orltieiswi 

•sa  critique  a  paru  tree  Judieieuae  et  ses  rech^rchen 

tree  savantes,  quoted  Hautecoeur,  op,  cit.  Ill,  rv  57. 

167.  The  aid  edition  of  laus&er^  •Essai*  was  noticed  in 
the  •Mlmoires  de  Trevoux*,  May  1755,  p.  1338. 
Fresier  reviewed  this  edition  of  the  'Sssay1  in  the 
♦Mercure  de  I'Tanee*  1755. 

the  *Essaif  was  published  in  London  in  1755  and  1736, 
in  the  Hague  in  1765  and  in  Leipsig,  in  German,  In  1768. 

168.  tJuiius  Sehlosner,  op.cit»  p.  567 1     liail  Xaufraam,  op.  cit. 
•Architecture  in  the  &$&  of  Reason*,  p.  95  -  104,  and 
flutolf  Wittkower,  op.oit.  p.  150  n.3,  accept 
unquestioningty  the  view  that  Laugler  is  to  some  extent 
dependent  on  Jildoli  and  the  Italian  theorists,  Al&trottl 
and  Miliaia,  whereas  the  reverse  seeras  to  be  true. 


168  (continued) 


Ate^ottifs  awl  Mlli2sla,s  important  writings  poat-date 
Lautfderfs  •Essai1,  and  Laugler  and  Lodoli  are  dearly 
related  protagonists  of  Cbrderaoy^  theories,  Certainly, 
the  praise  that  Lodoli  delivered  to  Cordemoy  and  to 
Laugler  la  not  the  happy  reward  aue  to  devoted  disciples, 
but  the  respect  accorded  to  wasters.  Much  of  todoli's 
thought  is  dependent  upon,  and  orientated  tovmrds, 
French  opinion,  Laugler,  Roreover,  ral$tt  have  intro- 
duced the  works  of  Cordemoy  to  Lodoli,  for  when,  in 
1741,  Laugler  was  in  Venice  collecting  material  for 
his  •Histoire  de  la  Kepublique  de  Venise,i  he  most 
probably  met  Lodoli  -  of,  Andrew  Ifemmo  fKl«menti  dell 
arohitettura  Lodollana  -  ossia  lfarte  del  fabbrloare  con 
solidita  scientifica  e  con  eleganaa  non  ca  riooiosa  - 
Ubri  due1.  Vol,  I,  Itorae  1788,  p,  848,  n.5. 
of,  in  this  "book  references  to  Cordemoy  -  p.  100,  102, 
p.  346-847  (which  show  that  Lodoli  was  fully  awbTe  of 
Pre«ierfs  attack  on  Cordemoy);  fre^mier  p*  100,  101,  100, 
173,  244,  246,  247;  Laugler  102,  247  -  SO. 
Some  idea  of  Lo&oli's  general  indebtedness  to  French 
ublioations  may  be  seen  on  p,  7  n.  |*  -  f  Xhterno  poi 
alia  parte  architettonioa,  che  spetta  al  taglio  delle 
pietre  per  oonstruire  le  volte,  molti  adopravono  11 
medodo  raateraatico.  In  l^ancia  11  P,  Deran,  nel  sue 
trattato  intltolata  %f  Architecture  dee  Voutest,  Iferls 
1045.  in  f ol, ,  ecuaentato  de  It,  de  la  fcue  nella  storia 
dell'Aoaderaia  Heale  delle  sciense  ufe  trattato:  de  la 
voute  plate  di  Mr,  d^Kbelllo,  nellfanno  1099,  Mr, 
Freaier  ne  fece  uno  anoor  piu  vasto,  che  ha  per  titolo: 
La  theorie  et  la  Pratique  de  la  Coupe  dee  Pierres  et  des 
Bole,  ou  Traits  de  Storeotoraie  a  t'usaee  de  1 'architecture, 
a  Strasbourg  et  a  Paris,  1787,  torn  tre  in  quarto,  altre 
<n**nto  ne  scrisse  ?4r,  Belidor  ne  suo  trattato  d  •arohi- 
tettura militare  molto  prima,  ed  altri,  II  Laugler 
pag,  130  loda  raolto  un  trattato  di  ]*r,  le  Oomte  dfEsptef, 

Hautecoeur  and  Maximo  Petrooohi  alone  seem  to  doubt  the 
originality  of  Lodoli fs  thought,  while  thou$i  Hautecoeur 
would  a&luoe  Laugler,  rather  than  Cordemoy  as  Its  pre- 
cursor, Pstrocchi,  thou#i  regarding  Cordemoy  as  the 
innovator  and  Lodoli  as  the  disoiple,  claims  Lodoli 
as  the  teacher  of  Laugler, 


168  (continued) 


169. 


170, 


m. 

172. 
175. 

174. 
175. 


176. 
177. 


of.  Eautecoeur,  op.  cit.  IV,  p.  80,  n.2,  p,53»f>5, 
Betrocohi,  op.  olt.  p.  12. 

of.  John  Soane  •Description  of  the  house  and  Museum  on 
the  Kbrth  Side  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  aesiaenee  of 
John  Soane1,  London,  1830,  p.  52,  1835  edition  p. 2. 

•Jfcroure  de  France1,  1764  *  this  is,  of  course,  unlikely 
to  haw  been  literally  true.   Ctordemoy  died  in  1722, 
Laugier  -was  horn  in  1713. 

cf.  also  A.  Mciamo,  op,cit.  p.  173,  flfAbbe  Laugier  disss 
che  tutti  i  inodemi  architetti  del  P.  Oordempy  in  fuori 
(che  fu  il  sui  maestro)  non  faoevano  che  secondar  con 
oonfidensa  Vitruvio  in  tutti  i  suoi  vanegglanienti,  e  che 
fir.  de  Briasieux  perdeva  teraepo  a  provare  la  necessita 
delle  proporsioni,  fondandosl  su  quella  pratica,  della 
quale  poi  non  rendeva  buone  ragloni1. 

Laugier,  op.  oit.  pJA-O15^  ^;^;°-) 

Laugier,  op.  cit.  p,*>A*Cv"»*s 

Laugier,  op.  cit.  p. 

Laugier,  op.  cit.  p. 

GuilXauroot  soon  afterwards  published  his  'Remarquea  sur 
un  livre  intitule  Observations  sur  1 f architecture  de 
l*abbi  Laugier  par  Mr,  G  ....•,  Ifcris,  1788  fcn  8?  -  In 
which  he  extolled  Contact's  deai#i  for  the  Madeleine 
and  refuted  west  of  Le.ugierfs  criticisms  of  the  building 
p.  49  esp* 

laugier,  op.  cit.  p.  117. 

cf «  Pierre  Batte  •Observations  sur  la  naniere  dont  sont 
decorles  les  exteVieures  de  nos  l^lises1.  fMercure  de 
France1,  May  1755,  p.  135  m  143. 
Mae  Mathieu,  op.  cit.  p.  101  -  103, 
•Observateur  Utteraire'  IV,  1760,  p.  289  -  310. 


\\*.2)  ^V-.-vi« 


177  (continued) 


*Vrix  dfAr  hiteeture,>  Observations  de  la  Socie^te 

d»  amateurs  ou  11  est  question  de  l^?raplaceraent  de 

I'autel  dans  une  eglise  m  derne  an  centre  ou  a 

1  'extremlte*  * 

C.  N.  Cochin  fI*ea  Mlsoteehnitos  aux  fttfers,  ou  examen 

das  Observations  our  las  arts*  par  tine  Sociffce 

;  •amateurs  S  Aasterdaia,  1765* 

178.  of,  Jiautecoeur,  op,  dt.  IV,  p.  335. 

179.  P.  Iferent,  op.cit.  p.  181 ,  pi.  hVX  *  the  photograph  is 
excellent,  but  the  information  given  scanty. 

A.  Terninok  'L'Abbaye  de  St.  Vaast*  Arras,  X*   1865, 
II,  1866,  III  1888. 

£.  van  Qrival  •LUbbaye  de  Sfc.  Vaast  d 'Arras. 
Description  et  Histoire  das  BStiraents1 ,  Arraa  1877. 
(p.  56)  A  petition  was  addressed  to  the  King  asking  for 
permission  to  rebuild  the  church  on  18th  !%b.  1746.  ?hese 
plans  were  approved  on  12th  Jan.  1740,  by  the  abbey 
authorities  and  during  the  following  months  by  the  mayor 
and  local  councillors  (p.  41).   Thr*  King  straightwsgr 
approved  the  plans,  and  after  some  trouble  was  encountered 
in  obtaining  adjoining  properties  ordered  their  ex- 
propriation (p. 45)  -  On  23rd  Dec.  1750,  the  final  plans 
for  the  church  were  approved  by  the  •Oonseil  d'Etat'. 

(p.  43). 

180.  of.  Hautecoeur,  op.  eit.  Ill,  p.  387,  fig.  333,  354. 
Parent,  op»cit.  p.  181  and  188. 

Mb    Parent,  op.cit.  p.  175,  p.  177,  p.  180,  pl.I»V.  Parent 
gives  as  the  date  of  this  church  1750,  but  this  seems 
somewhat  unlikely  in  view  of  Dewesl3  extreme  youth. 
A.G»Seha3?ea  op.cit.  Ill,  20  ff .  ,  28.  ,  IV,  218,  219* 
V,  218  claims  that  the  cloistral  buildin/rs  of  the  Abbey 
ware  begun  in  1740  by  Dubressl,  but  were  taken  over  by 
Dawes.  The  whole  Abbey,  including  the  church,  was  com- 
plete by  1764. 

182.    of.  Mondaln  Tfonval,  op.cit.  p.  534.  Hautecoeur  suggests 
however  that  the  plans  were  not  approved  until  March  17  *4. 
Op.cit.  Ill,  p.  5S2-4,  fig.  TOl,  502. 


185.   Pierre  Pate,   'Montamts  writes  &  la  doire  de  Louix  XV1, 
Boris,  1765,  p.4,  7,  186-128.  Fl.  IX,  X,  XX. 


184.  Laugier  •Observations  •  op.  cit.  p. 

185.  Laugier  •Diseoura  sur  le  r&tablissement  de  ^architecture 
antique*,  Paris  1760,  <n»ted  Mondain  Monval,  op. cit.  p.  506. 

Ida.   Mondain  Ifonval,  op. cit.,  p.  4S5  ff. 

Ilauteooeur,  op.  cit.  TV,  p.  188  -  196. 

197.   fThe  Ruins  of  Baalbek*  "by  %   Stood  and  J.  Dswkins,  frtwi 
which  fcfondain  Tfonval  assumes  Soufflot  to  have  derived 
his  church  front,  was  not  published  until  1797; 
admittedly  fThe  ftuina  of  Baliqyra*  were  printed  in  1753, 
and  mi$it  have  influenced  Soufflot,  but  Jean  Sforot  in 
his  •Architecture  FrancaiBe,  had  engraved  seventeen 
somewhat  curious  plates  of  Baalbek,  and  Born  r&  de 
Montfaucon  in  his  •Antiquites  Expliquees1,  had  included 
two  fine  plates  on  the  temple  of  Baalbek. 

H.  Focillon,  op.  ei'.  fC!atalojf>«ue  Kaisonne*,  gfc  12,  no,  10. 

cf.  Grimm  •Correspondence  •  15th  Dec.  1797  -  fdes 
censuror  centre  Ste.  Genevieve  des  la  publication 
des  Plans1. 

Mae  Mathieu  op.  cit.  p.  102  ff  for  an  account  of  the 
quarrel  between  Soufflot  and  Doaboeuf s,  after  the 
publication  of  his  scurrilous  attack.  •?lemoire 
concemant  des  observations  our  la  disposition  de  la 
nouvelle  %lise  de  Ste.  Genevieve,  par  un  des  Aleves 
de  1  •Academic  royale  d 'Architecture*,  The  Hague  1785. 

IX).   The  careers  of  Janes  Stuart  and  Nicholas  Hevett  have 
been  ably  described  by  Lesley  Lawrence  -  'Stuart  and 
Bevett:  their  literary  and.  architectural  careers1  • 
in  the  Journal  of  the  '%rburg  Institute,  Vol.  II,  London 
1930-89,  and  much  of  the  information  that  follows  is 
taken  from  this  article. 

191.   Professor  Pevsner  and  Dr.  %   Lang*  in  •Apollo  or  Baboon1 , 
Architectural  Review,  Vol.  104,  no.  624.  Dec. 1948, 
mention  another  proposal  of  1743,  cf.  p.  274. 


188. 
1Mb 


192.   published  first  in  1781, 


193. 
194. 

195. 
196. 


197. 

198. 

199. 

200. 
201. 


SOS. 


ror  a  fuller  discussion  of  these  works  ef .  Prof,  Pevsner 
and  £r,  S.  tang.  op.  cit,  p»  273  -  274. 

In  tthat  follows,  I  am  very  much  Indebted  to  R.  Wittkower's 
•Piranesi's  *Iferere  su  l'Architettura1,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  ^rtrorg  Institute,  Vol.  II.  Iondon  1938  -  1939,  p.  147  ff. 

exacted  by  R,  ^ittkower,  op.  ait.  p.  151. 

ef .  Hautecoeur,  op.  cit.  IV,  p.  23,  fig.  9, 

J.  G»  Legrand  and  G.P,  Landon  *i)escription  &e  Paris1  1806 

edition  X  p.  137  pi,  30. 

Quatrcmkre  de  Quincy  •J£Lstoire  de  la  vie  et  des  Ouvra^es  des 

Plus  cel&bres  Architected f ,  Vol.  II.  Paris  1830  p.  3?A 

writes  of  the  Convent  de  la  Gharit^  -  fee  petit  monument, 

le  premier  du  style  grec  execute  a  Fteris', 

of,  Hautecoeur,  op,  cit.  IV,  p.  300,  301.  fig,  164,  165. 
Kaufteann  •Architecture  in  the  age  of  Reason* ,   op, cit.  p,  170, 
Le^rand  and  Landons  op,  cit.  III,  51,  pi,  12, 

quoted  Fiske  Elsfaall  op  cit.  p.  232;  and  liautocoeur,  op.  cit.  IV, 
p.  58. 

•iketfcers  of  Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann.  •  Concluding 
series.  Vol.  I,  tendon  1*343,  p.  195. 

Cochin  #MeV)Oires  IneViltes1,  op,  cit,  p,  142,  143, 

of.  Mile,  J,  Qupcrtail  fLe  Cours  d' Architecture  de  Des^odets1, 
Revue  de  lfart  Francais  ancien  et  Nfti«fa**f  XXCVI,  Axl&   1914- 
Oct,  1919  p,  153-7, 

A  copy  of  Pesgjodetss  •»  unpublished  manuscripts  in  the 
Bihliotheque  Rationale;  another  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Xnstltut  de  l^Yance,  G»  Saiauel,  in  london,  possesses  a 
further,  incomplete,  copy  of  the  work. 


•Memolres  de  Trevoux1  Oct,  1758  p, 
Nov.  1753  p.  2743  ff ;  Feb,  1759  p, 
p,  604  ff ;  April  1789  p.  306  ff ; 
July  1769  p,  1577  ff ;  Aug.  1759  p, 
p,  2J974  £f;  Jan,  1730  p,  36  ffj  p, 
p,  1015  ff ;  July  1760  p,  1647  ff  J 
Nov,  17<50  p.  811  ff  l  Dec,  1760  p. 


2456  ff ;  2534  ff : 
438  ff J  March  1759 
?4ay  1759  p.  1245  ff | 
2045  ff |  Oct.  1759 
330  ff  3  April  1760 
Sept,  1760  p,  2138  ff i 
2937. 


205. 
204. 
205. 


206. 


808. 
209. 
210. 

211* 
2X2. 

215. 
214. 

215. 
216. 

S17. 

218. 


of.  ?&>ndain  ?4onval,  op.  cit.  448  ff. 

cf.  liautecocur,  op.  cit.   Ill,  IV. 

To  this  list  one  mi$it  add  C.8,  Bdscux's  •L'Art  de  Bion 
Ba^tlr',  Paris  1728,  'I/Art  do  B&tlr  des  niaisons  de  eorapi£3le, 
Parts  1745;     and  his  •Traits'  du  Bean  csf3e?ltiel•,  Paris  1782 
and  B.  TV5lidorfs  •Sorrrtelre  d*un  Cours  df  Architecture  inilitaire, 
civile  et  hjvdraiilique*,  Pferis  1720  j    fXa  Science  dee 
Ingenleurs  dans  la  corduite  des  travaux  de  fortifications, 
et  dfarchitecture  civile  %  Baris  1729;     and  his  fTrait£ 
fortifications*  Bsxis  1755. 


of.  Hauteeoeur,  op.  cit.   HT,  p.   523-528J     IV  p.  174-177. 

Le  Sage  *!fotice  pour  servir  a  1 'elope  de  %  Ferronet,f  Paris 

180  5» 

Dartlen  fI<es  Fonts  Praneals  du  XVI TJ?   slede',  Paris  1907. 

Millie  Civil',  July  17th,  1897  Vol.  XXXI,  p.  177  ff. 

Baron  de  Prony  •Notice  historique  sur  Benronet1 ,  Paris  1829. 

cf«  Hsuteeoeur  op»  cit.  IV,  p.  62-60. 

Mondain  Monv&l,  op.  cit.  Chapter  II. 

cf.  Hautecoeiir,  op.  cit.  IV,  p.  64?  Ill  p.  183. 
Blondel  •Cours*,  op.  cit.  VI,  Chapter  II,  p.  84  ff. 

Mondain  Monval,  op*  cit.  p.  .549. 

Pierre  Batte  'Monuments  Bribes  en  Prance  a  la  Gloire  de 
iAUis  XV*,  Paris,  1765,  p.  7, 

Patte,  op.  cit.  p.  4,  7,  126  ff.  HL  XI>  X,  XX. 

Mondain  Monval,  op.  cit.  p«  442  ff. 
Mae  Sfatl&eu,  op«  cit,  p.  15?.,  155. 

Patte,  op. cit.  pw  7. 

of.  Hondaln  Monval,  op.  cit.  i%  445  ff. 
Mae  Mathicu  op.  cit»  p.  181* 

cf.  Hauteeocur,  op.  cit.  IV. 
Flake  Kiiriball,  op.  cit. 

quoted  Mondain  Monval,  op.  cit.  p.  446. 


219.  Ma*  Hathieu,  op.  cit.  p.   1% 

220.  For  all  information  re^ardini?  Pierre  B&tte  I  am  extensively 
indebted  to  Mae  Mathteu,  whose  excellent  study  can  hardly 
be  overpraiseo. 

221.  ?fcndain  Monval,  op.  cit.  472  ff. 

22?.         Mondain  JSonval,  op.  dbt.  450  ff. 
Mae  Mathieu,  op.  ©it.  183  ff. 

223.  Ifc&lancl  Oauihey,  of.  Hauteooeur,  op.  cit.   IV,  esp,  p.  205-207, 

224.  of.  Mae  Mathieu,  op.  cit.  appendix  Hf  esp.  p.  390. 

Mae  Miathleu  subtests,  very  tentatively,  that  the  anonymous 
pamphlet  fLettre  d'un  praveur  en  Architecture  a  MtPatte', 
published  in  1770,  in  "both  Baris  and  Amsterdam,  be  aligned 
to  i3uraontj     "but  the  attribution,  on  Barbierfs  authority,  to 
Jtadslct,  in  th^  catalogue  of  the  Bibliothcmae  Natlonale 
is  wore  plausible. 

225.  of  .  a.  J.  B»   Bandelet  •Notice  Historioue  sur  lf%lise  d© 
Sainte  Genevieve1,  R*ris  1352. 

M0,  of,    '^ours*  V,  p.   337  PI.  LXXXII. 

227.  fCOurof  VI,  i\  46. 

22$>  f  Gouts1  V,  p.  87. 

229.  •Ooura1  VI,  p.  517. 

230.  •Cours1  VI,  p.  519. 

231.  Mondain  Mtmval,  op.  cit.  p*  460 1     of.  also  the  Abbe  Maiorfs 
opinion  on  "*en  in  temples  Anwiena  et  Modernes*,  fcfcris 
1774,  p.   273  ff. 

232.  cf.  Bene1  Schneider  •Quatrenierc  de  Quincy  et  son  intervention 
dans  les  /arts,  1786-1830%  Iferis  1910,  p.  33  ff. 

233.  Mae  SSathieu,  op.  cit.  260  ff. 

234.  Mae  Mathieu  op.   cit.  JSppendix  R\,  esp.  p.   395-397. 
238.         quoted  HSondain  l&nval,  op.  oit.  p.  488. 


256.  cf.  for  instance  J.  N.  UDtjomnd's  9Preeis  3es  Lemons 

a  'architecture  donnas  I  1'lSeole  Poyalo  Polytechnique9 
Vol.   L     Pkris  1685  p.   21  ff,   a.   1. 
T?he  first  edition  of  this  work  ti&s  printed  in  1802  and 
190% 

237.     of.  Hauteeoeur,  op.  cit,  IV,  esp,  p.  212-219. 

ouatesniere  do  Quiney  ♦Notice  sur  Ohalgrin',  Uteris  1816. 
C,F.  Vie?    •Notice  st*r  Chalprin  in  the  •Prinoipos  do 
L'Or<ton*iRnoe  etc,  *  P*rio  1797  -  1814  Vol.  V. 

258.  of.  Legrana  and  tendon  op.  cit,  I,  p.  130. 

239.  Paul  Parent  * I,f Arehl  tecture  &es  Bays  Baa  Mericlionaux. 
5PTE  -  XVIII  sidles1,  Biris  1925. 

240.  *krent,  op,  cit.  KU   XXX. 

241.  Parent,  op,   cit.  p.   161. 

242.  cf.   fiauteeoeur,  op.   oit.   IVf  p.   215  ftp*   101  and  Parent 
op.  cit.  p.   180  KU   S»V. 

245.  Hauteeoeur,  op.  cit  IV,  esp.  p.   219-220. 

Kaufman*.   •Architecture  in  the  Ajge  of  Reason',  op. cit. 

244^  Hauteeoeur,  op,  cit,  IV,  esp.  m  807-209. 

Kaufftanr,  op.  cit, 
Fiake  Kiriball,  op. eit. 
Thierae-Becker,  op. cit. 
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Stauverains*  op,  cit,  and  *Les  Monuments  de  Paris*. 

381. 

of ,  G,  U   C%  Eck  op,  cit. 

382. 

Hautecoeur  op, cit,  V  p,  312  fig.  217, 

383. 

Bontaine  op,  cit,  p.  36  quoted  Hautecoeur  op,  cit,  V  p,264. 

384* 

Pereier  and  jPontaine  op.cit,  p,  266  ff. 

385. 

B»  Schneider  op,  cit,  p,  198  ff. 

sea. 

R,  Schneider  op,  cit.  p.  115. 

387. 

quoted  ft,  Schneider  op. cit.  p.  211  from  Quatremere  de 
Quiney  *Kotice  3ur  Lal>arre1,,  Haris  1833, 

388. 

Schneider  op,  cit,  p,  367, 

389. 

Hautecoeur  op,  cit,  VI  p.  2  ff. 

390.       quoted  Hauteeoeur  op.eit.  VI  p.   5, 

Mi       Gourlier  op.eit.   T. 

Normand  fils  'la  Chare  lie  ^fcplatoire1 ,  Baris  1852. 
Hautecoeur  op.  cit.  VI  p.  12  ff« 

392.  Hautesoeur  op* cit.   VX  p.  9,  10  fig. 6. 

393.  -'uutecoeur  op,e5.t.  VI  p.   SO  ff . 
C*  L,  <3*  Bok  op.cit. 

394.  C#   I*,   G»   Bok  op.eit. 

395.  r<»hnei<ier  op. cit.  p.   19  ff. 

396.  Schneider  ©p. cit.  p»  78. 

597.  of.  Debretfs  original  drawings  in  the  Archives  &e  la 
Cbnraiasian  des  ?fanuraents  HtstoriGpes*,  Glials  r^oyalf 
Baris. 

398.  quoted  Hautecoeur  op. cit.  VI  p»  288. 

399.  Hautecoeur  op. cit.  VI  oep,  p.  84,  85. 
Gourlier  op. cit. 

C,  L.   G»   Bok,  op,elt»esp.  pi.   30. 

Worn»nd,  Thierry,  Olivier  etc.   f!«fodeles  de  Serrurie  choisia 

parmi  ce  qui  Baria  offre  de  plus  reraarquable1  Paris  1326, 

400.  Hautecoeur  op.  cit.  VI. 

K»  G*>W   £CV  1887,  p.  247  ff.     of.  also  fc  Vaudoyer  fNotice 
sur  M.   ftefbaa*  fferis  1870. 

403.   '^hneider  op. cit.  p.  79. 

402.   Gourliar  op.cit.  I. 

Ihventaire  General  Am  "ieheasea  de  l*Art  de  la  France. 
Baris.  Monuments  Peligieux  Vol.  II. 

405.   Gourlier  op.  cit.  HI. 

40".   of.  Hautecoeur  op.  cit.  VI. 

405,   Gourlier  op.  cit.  II. 


406.  Gourlier  op. cit.  IX, 

Jules  de  Joly  'Flann,  coupes,  ellvatians  etc.  de  la 
£hai?£*re  des  Deput^a,1  Faris  1840. 
Hauteeoeur  op, cit.  VI. 

407.  Hauteeoeur  op.  cit.  VI. 


403.   ffeuteeoeur  op.  cit,  V  p.  242. 
Gourlier  op, cit. 

409.  Hauteeoeur  op. cit.  VI  p.  17  ff. 

410.  of,   Schneider  op. cit. 

i&oul  Pochette  'Slo^e  de  Ifoyot'  Paris  1840. 

411.  cf.  Hunt's  'Hctes  d^un  Voyage'  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Rationale. 

4ft       cf.  G&sar  Daly's  attacks  m  Huyot,   'Revue  Generale  de 
l9 Architecture' 9  t,  1840,  p.  407. 

413.  cf.  %oul  Pochette  oi^.cife. 

414.  Hauteeeeur  op. cit.  VI  p,   20  ff. 
Schneider  op.c&t. 

Ctourlier  op, cit.   ft 

415.  cf,  Vapereau  •Dictiormaire  des  Contenrporains'  Paris  1865. 

418.       cf.  Inv,  C*n«  des  Hich.  d,art  de  la  Pr.Rwia.  lforts.Rel. 
7ol.  I,  ft 

417.  cf.  H&utecoeur  op. cit.  ft 
(tSourli^r  op. cit. 

418.  GourHer  op.  cit.    ft 

419.  of.  TJautecoeur  op,  cit.  V  p.  188  fip#  US. 

480,   cf.  A.  Worntavl   'Notice  Kistoricue  sur  la  vie  et  les 
ouvrages  de  J.  I.  Hittorff 9  Paris  1337. 
H»  Mxrouste  'Notice  sur  M.  mttorff*,  Baris  1888. 
T.  X*  Donaldson  'Jacques  Xep&ee  Hittorff',  tendon  1867. 
0,  lancaster  'Jacques  I$?raee  Hittorff1,  Architectural 
Review,  Aug,  19S7  p.  09  ff. 


420  (continued) 


A*  K  Mehardson  'Jacques*  I^mee  Rittorff*,  Architectural 
Heview,  Vol.   56,  1014  p»   106  ff. 

Claude  Saunier  WAttirance  de  I'art  franeais  au  Mil  <1u 
Shin  de  liapoleon  I  a  ft&pol&m  XTX1,  Kcvue  des  Ffcudes 
Napol^onlcsmas ,  Vol.  12,  ^July,  Aug.  1917,  ©sp.  p.  61  -  72. 
tehaan  ,£&soours  sur  la  toarfoe  &e  K£ttorff%  ?*.G.  A,   1967 
Vol.  XXV  p.   245. 

BeulS  ♦Ifotice  sur  Kittorff f  Paris  1867. 
A.  Horraand  op,eit»  includes  a  useful,  but  inaccurate  and 
inocsi^lerfce,  cheek-list  of  Hittorff  f&  literary  and  archi- 
tectural *rorSsa» 
of.  also  Tl&uteeoeur  op.eit.VI,  VII. 

421.  Araeng  Hittorff * a  glittering  circle  of  Branch  friends  were 
Berlios,  V,  Baltard,  Huillard  -Bre'holles,  R,  Plandrin, 
Gfiarard,  Ingres  »  Isobey,  and  tbe  Buc  de  Xjuynes. 

422.  Hittorff  and  I/scointe  v**re  responsible  for  B&langsr's 
exfcremely  sialic  tcdbstone.  cf.  Jtermajid  fils  fMonun»na 
|:uniiiRires*#  Xbris  1852  ft*  1,  6. 

Hittorff  designed  in  1819  a  boudoir  for  Mile,  Leverd, 
mien  in  the  raanncr  of  Belan$er  -  cf.  Hauteeoaur  op.cit.  VI 
p.  346. 

423.  J.   !£.  Hittorff  and  J.  X^oointe  •Descriition  des  oSrlraoniee 
et  des  Fitea  qui  out  en  lieu  pour  le  bapterae  de  son  al tease 
resale,  Monserigneur  Henri  Charles  Ferdinand  Marie  Dioulonn© 
d'Artoia,  Sue  de  Bordeaux1,  Pear±B  1827. 

Petit  fBslation  des  ffctes  doimees  par  la  Ville  de  Paris  et 
de  toutes  les  cerfeonlcs  qui  ont  en  lieu  dans  eette  capital© 
a  lf  occasion  de  la  naissance  et  du  baj^teme  de  Mgr.  le  due 
de  Bordeaux*,  tafia  1822. 

cf,  also  Kautecoeur  op.cit.   VI  p.  4  fig,  2;  p*<502  fi^,242. 
Ohapuy  and  Jolinant  fIa  oathedrale  de  Theims1  Paris  1826, 

4E4.     of.  Collier  op«eifc,   I. 

Kormand  *B*ris  I&xlerne  ou  Choiac  de  bisons'  Vol.  IV, 
Sfcris  1853  pi.  47. 

425.  ef •   5.   I»  &   ^ck>  op.cit.  pi. 25,  28,  5ft,  46,  51. 

426,  of.  H,  Iabrouste  *Notice  sur  M.  Hittorff1,  Baris  1888. 


427. 
4&8. 
429. 

4S0. 


4M, 


436. 

437. 
458. 


H»  ZAhrouate  op.cit.  p.  4* 

cf.  ?.  I»  Bonaldsoi    Jacques  Ignaee  Hittorff',  London  1867. 

of.  IU  M,  Colvin  *A  biographical  IHctionary  of  Hh<aish 
Architects.  1860  -  1B§0\  Uxnfim  19$«* 

Hhe  history  of  the  discovery  and  the  subsecjuent  cwmtroversies 
concerning  the  use  of  colour  in  Greek  architecture  has  not 
ystt^n  a&fwjuatcly  written.     I*  Jtenger's  fDorische  Po3y* 
ehrojBie*  published  in  Berlin  in  1886,  is  inaccurate}  Michael 
TAirray«s  impublished  thesis,  «The  Nineteenth  Century  External 
BolyehrojTQr  !tevivalf ,  deposited  in  the  University  |A|||  at 
Oaribridge,  is  only  partial  in  its  investigation;     the  best 
account  is,  probably,  that  contained  in  J.   I.  mttorff  fs 
•institution  An  'Itei*ple  i+mmtMm  a  Selinonte,  ou 
1' Architecture  I^lyohrorrie  ones  les  trees',  printed  in  Biris 
betw!*^  1846  and  1851,  thou^i  this  work  must,  of  course,  be 
read  in  c  n^unction  ?&th  the  books  and  pajnphlets  of  Hittorff fs 
opponents. 

cf.  T^^mrd  MMU  »A  classical  and  topographical  tour  throu^n 
Greece,  toing  the  years  1801,  1805  and  1808* ,  Ipndon  1819. 

of.  Hittorff  fJtestitution  d©  Tejqple  d*ais*aocle»  p.15. 
Michael  jtaray  op.cit.  p.  8. 

of.  J).  ISnfeejll  and  T.  Bvana  ♦Sculptural  MiptB  discovered 
amongst  the  &uina  of  the  teuples  of  the  ancient  city  of 
SelSnus  in  Sicily  by  *n,  Harris  and  flannel  Anaell  in  the  year 
SUNS*,  Jjandon  1836. 
Harris  and  An®&lX  mde  their  discoveries  in  March  1825. 

Hittorff  'Institution  du  ItonfOe  dtB!tp|fk>ele,  p.  4  ff . 

Baoul  Pochette  'Sfcintures  Antiques  2heditea,  2nris  1836, 

introduction. 

J,   I.  Hittorff  •ifllraoire  mtr  un  voyage  en  Sic  He*,  Boris  1824. 

The  publication  of  the  'Architecture  Antique  de  la  Sicile1 
ms  sporadic.       The  first  part  was  issued  in  1827;     tvro  years 
later  five  parts  had  been  issued,  but  by  1888  only  eigit  of 
the  |  reposed  thirty  parts  had  been  printed.     Nornnnd  op.oit. 
gives  1866  -  1867  as  the  dates  of  publication  for  the  wrk* 
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but  he  is  clearly  in  error,     fii  1870  a  revised  edition, 
•Architecture  Antique  de  la  Sielle  et  de  la  Greoe, 
Becuell  des  Monuments  de  Segeste  et  de  Selinonte%  mm 
published  in  Baria. 

439.  Hittorff  ■destitution  dti  Tessple  d'lSsgp^doele1  p.  4. 

440.  Xlnnaird  cp.crlt.  Vol*   II  p.  44  note  a* 

441.  Hittorff  wrote  the  section©  •HHMMMN  nibllcs  et  ,ItaB$>les,, 
♦ThMtres,  and  Beinturea  et  I*fesaique8,« 

of.  also  J.   I.  Mttorff  'M&noire  eur  PorapeX  et  Ffctra*, 
fcoli  1386. 

442»  This  W5rk  ms  never  completed,  Taut  during  the  following 

years  Saoul  Roohette  did  add  ot&*r  volusr.es  and  related 
supplements  to  it  - 

•Jointures  Antiques  inldiiea  proelAfas  de  recherches  sur 
l'emploi  de  la  peinture  drjns  Oa  decoration  dee  Edifices 
saar&s  et  publics  ches  lee  Grecs  et  les  Romins,  faisant 
suite  aux  llonurasnts  mSdltea9^  Baffin  1836. 
fX<ettres  Archeologiquea  sur  la  peintare  dee  3recsf, 
Sfcrls  1840. 

fBompe4,  ehoix  d*e<Llfices  IneMites.  Beuxieme  partie. 
Zteinturea  spfcialement  de  d&eotra  intericur8,,  Paris 
1040  -  1842, 

443.  L.  Barre"  was  also  responsible  for  a  supplementary  volume* 
added  -co  the   f ftuinee  de  rompel  >  by  Masois,  in  1338. 

ef.  also  Maaols  and  2ahn  *Les  plus  beaux  ornaments  et 
les  tableaux  les  plus  reimrojuaoles  de  tm&M$  Berlin  1829. 

444.  She  mfsioire  was  published  in  the  following  year  in  the 
*  Anna  les  de  la  ^ociete  Libre  dea  Beaux  Arts1,  with  a 

cx^naentary  "by  Miel. 

44%  ^hethe^  or  not  Hittorff  lOMW  '.he  German  protagonists  of  the 

Greek  polyahro&e-  theory  personally  is  uncertain.       Semper 
was  certainly  «losoly  connected  with  ?Httorff  *s  circle 
of  Thplish  friends  and  may  indeed  have  been  introduced  to 
thaw  by  Hlttorff  himself.       Tot  Hittorff  travelled  often 
to  Oerufciny  during  the  1830*8  and  1340fs,  and  it  was  not 
until  1842  that  he  fimlly  beca?**?  a  French  citisen.     Ffe 
mM  a  aftam  friend  of  0,  F*  ftehlnkel,  of  whom  he  wrote 
a  'notice  Kistorique*  in  1857. 


(Wi         of.    'ISransaetlGns  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects *  Vol.   19  London  1842* 


Mfc 


450. 


•Transactions  of  the  13. 1,  ft.  A.  •  Vol.  I,  taidon  1842. 
Owen  Jones  f  An  apology  for  the  colouring  of  the  Oceek 


f,  Itrnkm  1354. 


T!he  drau^itsman  J.  Goury,  a  Frenchman,  who  did  the  plates 
for  Owen  Jones  •«•>  'Plans  of  the  Alhaiifcra1  j  published  In 
tejdon  between  1842  and  1345,  was  employed  also  tjy  Semper 
in  the  preparation  of  his?  fVorlauf ige  Benerkungen  tiber 
bsnmlte  Arehitektur  und  Flastifc  bei  den  Alten'  printed 
in  Altona  in  1834. 

cf.  Sevue  Generals  de  X•AreMteeture,  Vol.  XI,  1856 
p.  30  If . 

Ihcyslop^die  d*/rehitecture  Jan.  1852  p.  23?  Feb.  1354  p.  17. 

This  saodel  temple  is  almost  invariably  incorrectly  dated, 
but  there  ©an  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  done  in  1850  -  cf. 
Mknm  Sehlenoff  fln®?ea  -  sea  sources  litteraires*  Paris 
1956  p.  399.   The  tesrple  was  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in 
1859* 

Hittorff  was,  through  life,  olosely  connected  with  Ih&res; 
he  designed  the  background  for  the  *  Apotheosis  of  How^r*  In 
1827  (Charles  Blanc  •Ingres1,  Gas.  dee  B.A.,  1808,  p.94), 
and  was  probably  responsible  for  some  of  the  arcMteetural 
details  in  the  later  wsions  of  •Antioehus  and  Sfcratoniee, 
(Osbert  Lancaster  op.cit.)   The  hi$rty  coloured  archi- 
tectural  setting  in  the  first  version  of  this  painting, 
done  In  Ttoiae  between  1834  and  1340,  and  which  it  is  so 
testing  to  recognise  as  Ilittorff *s  work,  was  declined, 
however,  by  Victor  B&ltard.   A  fracas  desi$*ed  by  Hittorff 
for  Hhrves  is  illustrated  in  Norman  Schlenoff  op«cit. 
PI.  30.V, 

Hittorff  and  his  family  sat  often  for  Ingres,'  the  portrait 
of  Hittorff  that  Ingres  is  mid  to  have  painted  in  1829 
( Osbert  laneaster  op.cit.)  is  not  listed  in  Georges 
^lldenstein's  •Ingres',  published  in  Xondon  in  1954, 
but  other  portraits  of  Hittorff  #s  wife  and  dau#iter  are 
illustrated  there. 


451.    Henri  Labrouste  op.uit.  p.  8. 


452.  Hlttorff  f»&8titution  du  Temple  d'Qmpedeele'  p.  814. 

455.        J*  Zi  Hlttorff  •Notice  sur  Sir  Charles  Barry9  Paris  I860  x*17, 

454.  of.  note  425  -  Sfetsois  collaborated  with  llittorff  and  Lecointe 
in  desifg-iing  these  decors, 

455.  of.  Hlttorff  •Restitution  du  *Pemple  d^Qqpedocle*  p.  6&, 

L,  Horraand  ain&  **iom»aents  liuneralres•  B*ris  1847  pt.  I  and  II, 
pi.  46,  47. 

456.  of.   Inv.  Gen.  dea  Men,  d'Art,  Xferis.  lions.  Rel,  II,  for 
seme  contemporary  ocmmunts  of  this  woi*  of  m 

L.  Uongenot  fXte  l9I^puissanee  Arehiteetonique  du  XIX6 

siecle1  llanoy  3#37  P»  7. 

A.  Esparhid  'ten  Arohitectes  au  Tftx  Ifeuvieme  Steele1  Burls 

1865  p.  10. 

K.  Layout  •Architecture*,  Par3.s  1882,  p.  121. 

Between  1897  and  18S8  Hlttorff  undertook  one  other  mode- 

gothic  work,  the  prasbytry  of  St,  Germain  l*Auxerrois,  but 

this  \ms  an  addition  to  an  existing  structure,  not  a  new 

work  of  architecture. 

457.  Hlttorff  fSlr  C&arles  Barry*  op»eit.  p.  I§  *  naturally 
enou$i,  it  was  what  he  recognised  as  Huskints  malefic 
influence  that  Hlttorff  blamed  for  this  imposition. 

453.  of.  Hlttorff  ap.eit.  intradufcion. 

459.    of.  L»  %>nth  *Xa  Wllhelma,  villa  mauresoue  de  sa  majeste 
lo  roi  Ouill&ume  de  Wurtemhurg*  Baris  1855. 

480.    Elttorff  fBestitution  du  Tattle  d*:&m^doele*  op.cit.  p,vlli 
note. 

of.  also  Hlttorff  fSir  Charles  Barry •  op.eit.  p.  17  ff. 

461.    Among  the  (subscribers  to  llittorff  fs  •Architecture  Moderns 
de  la  Sidle1  are  0.  R.  0oekerell,  E,  Deleoluae,  F.  Buban, 
T.  I*  Donaldson,  G,  liketlake,  Goctl*e,  Ingres,  Isabey, 
W.  Kinnaird,  H.  Labrouste,  J.  A.  Lotronne,  Quatremerc  de 
Ouincy,  1=feoul  Kochette  and  C,  F»  Schinteel. 
Hlttorff fs  two  books  on  Italy  were  clearly  planned  to 
replace  A.  X*  Lassen's  •Description  Pittores<nie  de  la 
3ioile•,  Paris  1820  -  1828  and  'Monuments  Anticjues  et 
Modemes  de  la  Sidle,  •Baris  1327, 


462.  of,  J.  X.  Mttorff  'Jnrallele  entre  lea  arabesfjuea 
peintes  &ea  Anciena  at  eellee  da  Raphael  at  de  ees 
Aleves',  Baria  1044. 

L  Gruner  ♦I'reseo  Decorations  and  Stuccoes  of  Italy  with 
an  essay  on  the  arabesques  of  the  Ancients  by  A.  (sic) 
mttorff*.   london  1344. 

3h  1854  a  greatly  enl^^ed  edition  of  Hittorff 's^mUele' 
together  with  a  preface  fey  U  Gruner  was  published  in  Bari  a; 
and  in  the  MM  year  a  largs  folio  *l)eoorations  da  Ifelais 
at  d*E£lAse8  an  Italic  peintes  a  fresque  ou  exeoutia* 
an  9fcuc  dans  le  ours  du  XV*9rae  at  du  XVI^*  sieele,  afw 
deeeriptions  par  TJUlll  Gruner  avee  un  ©asai  par  £•  X. 
Hittorff*  ms  published  simultaneously  in  London  and  Paris. 

4A3.        L»  P.  ltormand  fBaris  TtoSema  ou  chelx  de  Maiisons*  op.cit.1 
pis.  67-71. 

!!he  house  waa  not,  it  seema,  built,  for  in  A.  Norraand 
•*,  X.  Hittorff*  op.cit.  it  is  listed  among  Hittorff *a 
projects  rather  than  his  executed  works. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  sketch  daaign  is  Hittorff' a 
proposal  to  use  a  cast-Iron  spiral  stair  «  a  feature  not 
oowmon  then,  having  been  first  introduced  in  1827,  into 
the  shops  of  the  Salerie  & 'Orleans  by  Stantaina. 

484.  Hittorff  'Architecture  Modems  de  la  Sicile*  ep,eit.  pi.  35. 

485.  Imr.  Gen.  dea  T>i©h»  d*art  de  la  Jr.  Paris  Btts.  IMU  XX. 
E.G.A.  V,  1844  p.  451?  VX  1945  p.44* 

L»  P.  NorraaM  'Paris  Ttodarne  op»cii.   IV,  pis.  10,  32,  34, 
78,  79. 

Uh^  presbytry  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Iteil,  on  the  rues 
T^nelon,  Belsunce  and  Ttoorei  was  built  also  by  Hittorff, 
between  April  1800  and  March  186!  -  R.C.A.  XX  1862  p.231l 
L,P.H6rmand  'Jaris  Modarne*  op.cit.  IV  pl.80. 

466.         ♦Notice  bio^phique  J.B.   kepere*  H.G.A.V  1844  p.  307  ff. 

407.        J#   X.  Hittorff  *Hotlos  sur  lea  basiliques  antif|uea* 
Bari©  1832. 

438.         tor.  Gen.  das  Mch.  d,art  de  1&  IF^anoe,  Baris.  Hans.  Bel.XI 
'Notre  asms  da  Lorette'. 

469.        Efcutecoaur  op.eit.  V  p.  272,  273,  fig,  168  -  there  is 
clearly  a  iidspriirb  on  one  of  those  pages;     on  p.  272 
Hautseoeur  dates  the  design  as  1809,  on  p.  275  under 
fif$»  168,  he  proposes  1801  as  the  date.     1809  is  most 
probably  correct.     But  llauteeoeur  is  at  fault  In  attributing 
Oaint  Vincent  de  Faul  to  Lebas  cm  p.  273, 


470.  J,   L  mttorff  •Architecture  Modem©  de  la  Sicile*  op.cit. 

pi.  65  -  71, 

471.  J&ttorff  •  destitution  du  Ttes^le  d*S!g>©ao©l©«  op.cit,  p.814  ff. 
of.  also  chapter  IV. 

472.  Viollet-*e~Duo  'Urn  Jglises  de  Paris1,  Paris  1830.  fSt. 
Vlrwxsnt  do  Paul', 

473.  Kittorff  un&*rstoo&  «bat  he  *as  about,  in  his  account  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Raul  in  the  •  Restitution  du  ?enple 
d'Sfe^p&loel©1  for  instance,  he  describes  how  he  introduced 
freestanding  figures  into  his  pediment  -  unlike  that  of 
Notre  Daoe  de  Lovette  -  in  order  to  achieve  an  effect  of 
greater  liveliness  and  an  independence  of  forma.  He  dis- 
cussed the  same  qjuestion  again,  in  1854,  in  his  •Observations 
critiques  sur  le  aysterae  des  sculptures  en  has  relief 
applique*  au  fronton  de  l*eglise  de  la  Madeleine9. 

474.  Adolphe  Lance  'Abel  Blouet.  Sa  vie  et  ses  travaux1  Paris 
1854  •  from  the  Jthoc^lopea'ie  df Architecture,  .Tune  1854, 
IV  31  ff  J  July  1854  p.  97  ff . 

Saoul  Eochett©  T*llfc  0.1  Till  de  M.  Blouet*  B&ris  1853. 
A.  Kermant  fA3b©l  Blouet1  Paris  1857. 

475.  ef.  Abel  Blouet  etc.  fEspettition  Scientifi<jue  de  floree1, 
Paris,  I,  18S1?  II  1833*  III  1838. 

476.  nenl  Schneider  op.cit, 

477.  G,  a.  Blouet  f!?©stauration  dcs  thermm  d'Antonin  Caracalla 
a  Some*  Xuris  1828. 

470.    R,  a  A.  VI  184S  p.  518,  519. 

470.    Gourlier,  op.cit,  H» 

480.  Oernesson  •Jinile  Gilbert,  sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres•  Paris  1875. 
P.  Abadie  fNotice  sur  Gilbert1  Paris  1374, 

Albert  Soubies  op.cit.  Ill  p.  101  ff. 
Hautecoeur  op.cit.  VI,  VH, 

481.  of.  Eauteeoeur  op.cit„  VI  p,  181  fig,  109. 

482.  Abadie  op.oit. 


483,         n.   <V  A*   X  1852  p,   584  ff }  XIV  1356  p,  154  ff, 

434,         £heyelope&ie  dVlroMtecture,  April  1352,  Oct,  1852,  Bee.  1853, 

485,  Felix  Har^oux  f:fcaris  Monuments  moves  par  la  Ville#  Paris 
1835  Vol,  I. 

486,  Itt&s  Harjoux  op,  oit.  Vol,   3V, 

487,  F&ix  Narjoux  op.cit.  Vol.  IV, 

488,  Jfargierlt©  Thibert  *le  Bole  Social  de  lfArt  dfapres  les 
Saint-StflKsniimBS  Bxris  1926. 

489,  Qourlier  op,cit,  III, 

490,  of ,  H,  J,  Hunt  *tie  Soeialisme  et  le  Boraantissie  en  *raneef , 
Oxford  1935,  Ch,  XI. 

491,  Thihert  op,clt,  p,46, 

402,         cf.  thorns  A,  Markus  'Pattern  of  the  law1  ArcMtectnnftl 
Review  Vol.  CXVt,  October  1954,  p.  251, 
!foere  is  no  similar  study  that  I  know  of  dealing  with  the 
early  history  of  French  prison  reform,  but  the  story  can  bo 
roughly  pieced  together  by  reading  the  books  mentioned  in 
the  text  and* 

Haxime  Du  Oarap  •Baria,  oes  organes,  oes  fonotions  et  sa 
vie  dans  la  seconde  laoitie  <3u  XIX*  slede1, 
Max  R*rchappe  'Plans  ties  ?%isons  Centrales  do  Jbroe  et  de 
Correction1,  Paris  1863, 

t&x  Birchappe  fBes  Prirasipes  a  suivre  dans  la  fondation  et 
la  construction  dee  Asllee  d^lleneV,  Rstris  IBS®* 
•Instruction  et  !*ogKoiwe  pour  la  construction  des  liaisons 
afarr§t  et  de  Justice1,  Baris  1841, 

HaXlofHS^perede  fBapports  MP  les  Prisons  de  la  Brussc, 
gar  le  regime  de  quelques  prisons  de  l*l§Bpagnef  de 
lfAngLeterre,  et  sur  le  M&sm  des  prisons  de  la  Tur?|uie,» 
Biris  1843, 

♦itajrisonnefaent  Cellulaire1,  l^ris  1847, 
the  notes  $m  Gourlier's  work,  relating  to  the  various 
prisons  constructed  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  also  extremely  useful. 


499, 


Goisrlier  op.cit,   II, 


Gaurlier  op.cit.  H» 


495,  HwteoocT  op»cit.  II. 

of,  also  the  hospital  of  St.  Jacques  at  Besanoon  and  the 
Hotel  J>ieu  at  Macon.  Hauteeoeur  op.cit.  IXI,  p.  534  fig.  452. 

496,  Gaurlier  op.  ait. 
Wvfi    cf.  Markus  op*olt« 

498.  J.  ?4  0.  lucas  fBu  Systems  Benitentiare  en  Europe  et  aux 
Stats  Unis1,  V&tLb  1828  -  30,  for  an  illustration  of  this 

prison, 

499.  S'oyet  *De  la  niescsiti  de  transferer  et  de  reoonstruirs 
1 'Hotel  Bleu1  Paris  1785. 

Lan&on  •Annales  flu  ?&u9§e*  op»eit.  IX  p.  89;  XXVII  p.  106. 

800.         Gourlier  op»cit. 

Hauteeoeur  op.cit.  VI. 

SOI*        X*  P.  Baltard  •Archltectonographie  des  Prisons  on  parallel* 
des  divers  nyateaa  de  distribution  &ont  les  prisons  sont 
susoeptibles1 ,  Saris  1829,  p.  3. 

602.        Baltard  op.  cit.  p.  18  -  of  the  rue  Uoquette  larison  Baltard 
wrote  p*  33  -  fon  peut  dire  de  os  plan  qu*il  eat  archie 
teotural  et  ©pandement  superieur  a  oeux  que  nous  oonnaissons 
des  Anglais,  ones  leaquels  les  regies  d©  lfart  sont 
entierei?*ent  negligees*. 

503.        G.  de  Beauraont  and  A.  de  Tooqueville  fDu  %ste;~«  penifc- 
entiaire  aux  Etats-*3nis* ,  Bstris  1953w 

504*  Danets  and  A.  Blouet  f&^.pp©rta  a  &  Se  Oomte  de  Mcmt&livet 
sur  lee  Benitenelers  dee  Etata-I&xis1  Paris  1837  -  t  e  laook 
is  filled  \rf.th  plans  and  diaffnuas  and  rauoh  useful  information. 

50H.        of.  Max  Shrehappe  ,Bes  Jrincipes  a  suivre  dans  la  fondation 
et  la  Construction  des  Asiles  d'Alienes1,  Paris  1863,  esj* 
p.  193  ff . 


506.        Blouet  op»eit.  X»  p.  viii. 


507.        Hautecoeur  op.eit,  VI  esp,  p.  255  -  261. 
At   Soubie®  optcit,  IH  p  103  ff, 
B@uli  *Hloge  de  Duhan',  Baris  1872, 
Questel  •Notice  sur  H»  Ddban*  Baris  1872, 
T.  L»  Donaldson,  *Bisoour8  a  l*mt&rrmmt  de  JXihan*  Baris 
18?0, 

X»  Vaudoyer  fB±scours  &  lfcnterrement  de  Duhan*,  Baris  1870. 
C  ife^r  fBin#rallles  de  filix  Duban1  B,G*A,XXmi  p,  199  ff  - 
included  here  are  the  speeches  of  1%  Vaudoyer,  V,  Baltard 
and  '£,  I^Bonaldeon, 

H»  TV*laborde  •Felix  Cuban •  Bevue  das  Deux  Monies,  Peb,l  1872, 
Bb   Bslabosxle,  Duo,  lAbrouste,  Vaudoyer  and  Bug,  GuilXaume 
'Catalogue  de  1  •Exposition  des  Bessins  de  Felix  Jacques 
Dubttfi*  Ibris  1872. 

diaries  Blanc  •flllix  Duban  et  sea  Dessins1  -  X<e  Temps, 
April  ft  1372  and  •Goaette  des  jwhttectes  et  du  Bfttiraent* 
1872  p,  44  ff |  |*  53  ff J  p*00  ff. 

A  portrait  of  IXiban  was  rubliahed  in  the  R,CA.  in  1888 
pl»  15, 

f508»        Beule  opwcit.  p»12» 

'0).         Charles  Blano  op.cit,   •Cfeaette  des  Architeetes  et  des 
B&tftment1  p,  45. 

510.  ©iose  drawings  and  many  others  by  Duban,  are  now  at  the 
Boole  des  Beaux  Arts  In  Baris, 

511,  7,  t%  Donaldson,  Ingres,  Xsabey  and  the  Duo  de  Luynes,  for 
instance*  vmre  all  close  friends  of  Duban. 


512*         C.  !•   G,T)ckf  op,eit,  pi,  24, 

515.    Baolclopedie  d* Architecture  Deuxierfie  Series  Vol,  f  1876f 
p»  54  ff  pi,  ?27,  32& 

SL4,    Charles  Gamier  fA  trovers  les  Arts*  Earls  1869  p.  52, 

515,    Hauteooeur  o$*oit,  VI  esp,  p,  241  -  24S* 
Soubies,  op.cit,  HI  p,  138  -  145, 

'Souvenirs  d •Henri  Iabrouste,  Notes  recueilliees  et  classes* 
par  see  enf ants',  Raris  1928, 

H,  ttelaborde  *Hotice  sur  Henri  Lahrouste1  Paris  1678  -  from 
the  1=hoJclopedle  d» Architecture  VII  1878  p,  82  ff, 
Badoux  fHenri  Lahrouste1  X*e  Bien  Biblie  July  2,  1875. 
Bailly  ♦Notice  sur  Honri  iAbrouste*  Paris  1873, 


515  (continued) 

C.  B&3^  •Henri  Xabrouste*  ?«  C.  A.  XXXCV,  1877,  p.  60  ff  • 
tcith  a  list  of  Hanri  Iabroustc's  Y*apil3,  to  whom  must  "be 
added  BUlfmflj  cf#   H.G.A.XXXTV,  1977,  r.   239  -  HU   21  is  a 
portrait  of  Labrouste. 

1  Henri.  tabrouste'  Garotte  3es  Architect*  et  du  B&timent 
1075  p.  IS  ff . 

Ea-i&m  Millet  'Henry  Tjabroufste'  Paris  18B0  -  from  the 
Bulletin  de  la  Sociftte  Oentrale  dee  Architectes'  1870~1&9C. 
Catalogue  do  1 'Reposition  dee  Ocuvres  de  Ilenri  Xabrouste  a 
la  Bioilotheque  National*  *  Jnris  1955  -  this  catalogue 
contains  a  Ghecb-lisfc  of  Labrouste's  works,  "but  though 
useful  It  is  neither  complete  nor  accurate. 
Vlollet-loDue  'Henri  Labrouste',  Le  XIX*  Sieele  1877, 
ThSophile  Lamatiere  'Pbntheon  At  la  Zii^Lon  d'Honneur* 
under  l&hrcuste, 

516.  Hauteeoeur  op.eit.  YI  -  original  drawings  of  the  Biblio* 
theque  Arsenal,  desijsned  by  Theodore  Xahrouste  in  1841# 
are  in  the  MlM  de  la  OoisBission  des  Monuments 
Ifistoriqu&e.  Palais  Ttqy&l* 

517.  Henri  tiftrcuste  'Journal  de  Voyage  de  Henri  Labrouate  de 
Paris  a  Jtora®'  in  the  Bibliotheque  Rationale. 

5ia.  "These  drawings  are  all  in  the  Biblioth&que  Nationale. 

of,   'Catalogue  de  1  'deposition'  op.eit. 

519.  quoted  'Souvenirs  d 'Henry  Labrouste'  op.cit.  p.  13. 

520»  H.  Labrouste  'Institution  des  Monuments  Antiques,  Temple 

de  Bsuestum',  Tferis  1877. 

52GL.  H.  Lahpouste  'Temple  de  Baest»im'  op.cit.  p.  14  ff. 

522.  quoted  R,   Schneider  op»cit.  p»  509. 

523.  ef.  "R.  Schneider  op.cit.  p.  301  ff. 

524.  of.   t>.g.A.   2  1840  p.   543;  TO  1847  p.   197}  X  1852  p.   379; 
XI  1353  p.  45.       These  articles  are  all  but  of  the  slightest 
Interest. 

525.  K  CA.XXXIV,  1877  p.  60  -  Alfred  Dareel  in  his  Notice  sur 
Lasaus'  in  the  introduction  to  J«B.A«   Lassus'   'Album  de 
Tillarol  de  nVsnneoourt'  Paris  1858,  p.  iii,  incorrectly 
cites  !!toudouse  as  one  of  J&hrouste's  first  three  pupils. 


526.  qu  $©d  f  Souvenirs  d'Henri  lAbrouste*  op,cit.  p.  34* 

527.  (poind  f9QUtfenlrs  d'Henri  iAbrouate*  op.cit.  p.  35. 
588.  quoted  Del&borde  ©p.cit»  p.  19. 

529.  Delabordfl  ©p.  ©it.  p.  14* 

530.  fSauteeoeur  op.c&t»  VI  p.  348  -  249. 
iU   Soubies  op.cit    III  p#  115  ff. 

H.  Bel&borde  *Ta  Vie  efc  les  Otrroaoes  de  M.Duc*,  Baris, 

1870. 

Oerneeson  *I*>uis  fluc»  Mb*  XXXVXX,  1380,  p.  75  ff ;  p.  150  ff 

Paul  S&idlXe  tJ.L.;Due•.  EhcyslopJSdie  df  Architecture.  2nd 

series,  VIII.  1879  p.  63  ff. 

J.  t.  Pascal  'Due1  aasette  des  Beaux  Arts,  1879  p.  450  ff. 

MRU         rjuotsed  Delabcrde  p*S. 

£32.         Gourll<5r  op.cit.  XX, 

533,         Filix  Nar^ou*  ©p.cit.  Vol.  I. 

334*         of.  Charles  '•arnier,s  adulatory  critique  *A  Tracers  les 
Arte1  C! \ap.  Ill,  pi.  II  m  though  one  inay  contrast  to 
thie  Charles  Blanc's  much  more  realistic  and  damaging 
criticisms  in  the  Qasette  des  Betaix  Arts,  Vol.  XXV,  1338. 

535.  Sidille  op,eit,  p»  fl£. 

536.  Seville  op.cit.  p.  68. 

5S7.       alaiiie  op*dt.  p.  &8, 

538,        Vlollet~le-r)ue  fEhtretiens  sur  l,Arohitecture,,  II, 
B\ris  1872  p.  £09  n.  1* 

530.         Jlauteeoeur  op.cit.  VI  esp,  p.  281  •  273. 
Soubies  op.cit.   ITT  r.   146  ff. 

G„  Davioud  f  Junemilies  de  %  JAtm  Vatidoyer*  Paris 
1872  -  also  IUM,   XXX  1873  p.  87  ff  -  a  portrait  of 
Vawioyw  is  r*5por&2©ed  FU  Sl» 
E,  Beule  *Bmerailles  de  H,  ▼s»doyert  Paris  1872. 
%  Viollet-le-Duc   Tfort  de  WJhufajm**  Ga».   de* 
iUrc  iteotes  et  dn  T5at,  1872  no.  3  p.  17  ff. 
I*  Due  'yunsrallis  de  H,  Vaudo3*?r*  Baris  1872. 
V.  Baltard  *!*\mlraille9  de  M.  Vvvioyer1,  Paris  1872. 
Henri  Bevoil  'Leon  Vawdcywr1  Paris  1872. 
•Catalogue  de  1 'Imposition  des  Besftins  de  1%  Vaudoyer 
I  I'Eooie  des  Beaux  Arts*,  Prris  1873. 
Paul  Seclille  'disposition  des  Dessins  de  L.  Vaudoyer1 
C&ronique  des  Arts,  March  1,  1873. 


g  I « 

541. 
542. 
543. 


546. 
547. 
£48. 
548. 
CflOW 
551. 


IXie.  op.  eit. 
Gourlier  op. eit.  1» 

cf.  Hauteooeur  op. eit. VI  p.  151  fig.  110. 

Bulletin  &e  la  Sociiti  Centrale  &es  Architeetea,  1875 
p.  90  ff.       qguoted  Hauteooeur  op.oi  .   VI  p.  885. 

Yet  iXiban  and  Labrouate  were  self -consciously  allied  to 
the  literary  Boraantic  iscmsrasnt  to  the  extent  of  sending 
seventeen  of  their  pupils  to  the  t irst  aight  of  tferrani  * 
of.   •Victor  Hugo  raconte'  par  un  tlmoin  de  sa  vie1. 

Thifcae-Beeker  op.oit. 

Hauteooeur  op. eit.  VI  p.   2S3  -  272  fig.   228  -  232. 

quoted  A.   doubles  op»o?.t.   Ill  p.  108. 

H&ttteooeur  op.  eit.  VI  p.  53U 

Pawl  3§dille  *J.L.Due  AreMfceote*  op.  eit.  r.  75* 

Quest  el  fHotiee  sur  Ifciban*  op.e3t.  p.  8. 

diaries  Blanc  'Filiz  Duban  et  ses  DessJns1  op.  eit.  p.  60, 

The  drawings  are  at  the  Tfoole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Baris, 


CHAPTER    II 

Gothic  archaeology  and  thr  romantic  revival  of 

the  Mid 'lie  Afles  in  the  elpfotecnth  and  nineteenth 
centuries* 


A  taste  for  mediaeval  roraanoe  survived  in  the  aristocratic 

1  circles  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  Trance.  Forobenra, 
real  or  make-*elieve,  became  objects  of  especial  reverence 

2  (raan(y  books  on  heral<lry,  for  instance,  were  published  in  these 
years)  ana  their  deeds  were  recalled  ami  remembered,   Retro- 
spection, however,  requires  no  fim  foundation  on  fact,  and 
interest  in  the  actual  remains  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  in  the 
well-f ounded  and  often  accurate  accounts  of  the  mediaeval 

c  ronicl^s  did  not  increase,  Boets,  storytellers  anil  singers 
had  transposed  tlie  realities  of  the  mediaeval  world  to  the 


fabulous*   Poland  and  Konoeval  -  Huon  de  Bordeaux  and  he 
'>        Sei£9*eur  Bay&rt  (le  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  rai-sroche)  m 
served  as  symbols,  half-venerated,  half-mocked,  of  'le  temps 
Jadis';  a  remote  and  splendid  epoch  to  vtfilch  the  mind  raigjit 
travel  for  ease  and  refreshment  and  the  heart  for  consolation, 
the  JUdille  Ages  seemed  as  abstract  and  ideal  as  any  other 
Golden  Ape,  the  more  so  since  the  heroes  of  the  old  romances 
had  "been  canonised  In  the  lands  of  the  south;  in  Spain  and, 
in  particular,  in  Italy.   Tlie  art  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso  had 
4   transformed  the  legends  of  <sothic  France  Into  tales  of  timeless 
enchantment;  touching  the  Imagination  of  the  french  anil  giving 
to  their  ima^e  of  the  Mid*  tie  Ages  an  atmosphere  of  classical 
ease  and  well-^heing,  even  of  paganism.  Herberay  de«  l&sarts'a 
unrivalled  rendering;  of  fAmadis  de  Gaule',  published  in  Bar  is 
in  1940 9  mis  based  on  Spanish  and  Bortusuese  poems;  \tinile 
later  versions  of  the  epic  i»ere  derived  from  Bernartlo  Tasnofs 
*  lvAs*ai£i9  printed  in  Venice  in  1560.  f  Roland  Birieux,1  an 
extremely  popular  work,  \ms  taken  from  Ariosto*  s  epic; 
published  first  in  1545,  in  tyons,  it  ran  into  several  editions, 
and  ms  issued  In  over  twenty  other  translations  and  imitations 
in  Paris  alone,  before  the  century  rats  out.   f Jerusalem 
Delivree,  *  the  most  compelling  of  these  romances,  was  adapted 


from  Itarquato  Tsbso's  fC!eru3alerame  Llberata,'  v/ritten  to 
gljorify  the  families  of  Italy  anil  Iranoe.   Its  appeal  to 
snobbery  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  almost  irresistible. 

•Tin  fratras  de  livres,'  Montaigne  remarked,  fa  <|uoi 
lfenfanoe  s •amuse*  -  yet  he  felt  "bound  to  concede  that  these 
heroic  works  served  to  satisfy  fancy  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner.   Read  for  the  pleasure  that  we  now  find  in  science 
fiction  or  detective  thrillers,  these  books  provided  an 
escape  from  the  rationalism  and  the  routine  of  seventeenth 
century  life.   Even  their  Illustrations  were  unauthentic  and 
detached  in  character;  curiously  classical  in  spirit.  Heroes 
were  helmeted  and  encased  in  the  formalised  cuirasses  that  so 
delighted  the  artists  of  the  Eenaiaeance,  and  their  setting 
were  remote  and  timeless.   Bcrussin  Mmself  accepted  these 

conventions,  and  his  representations  of  Rinaldo  and  Ara&da 

th 
on  the  fortunate  Isles  (illustrating  episodes  in  the  XIV 

"book  of  fOerusaleryme  lAberata1)  were  as  free  from  mediaeval 

associations  as  his  paintings  of  ■  l*Ags  d'Qv.' 

That  medlaevalism  constantly  overlaps,  or  fades  into, 

this  romanticism  is  a  fact  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary 

to  emphasise.    But  in  scholarly  and  in  critical  circles 

such  speculation  was,  inevitably,  restrained  and  controlled. 

Mediaeval  studies  were,  from  the  first,  so  rational  and 


pr*«iai  that  they  ovo&ed  little  romantic  response.       Writers 
of  histories  i5e  books,  s  1 i^h  Prance  a 

of  tie  HSA&l  M    I   N  ""> '•■  Af  ultimately*  to  the 

taiblest  of  pilgrims,  succeeded  5n  modifying  the  complex 

0*1«R  tlvAt  mi  rJ:ioriahec.  in  aristocratic  circles,  and  in 
substituting  ffcff  it  Ml  array  ol  ffcftti  Mad  figures  which,  if 

did  not  make  present  the  past,  at  least  ?aade  clear  the 
differences  between  the  culture  9t  thr  le  Ages  and  that 

of  the  sixteenth  an!"  seventeen  L-h  C  enfcuriea. 

flht  gems  of  thi^>  Wlfl+oeiUlglom  TGediaovalisr.  are 
ftUmftt&lt  not  only  la  the  hmkM  en  hcwldry  uA  "blazonry 
"    ■  red  In  ftANM  in  Dm  itXttfV  tury  -     Ktienne 

Xasquier's  *&M|Mmli  la  TYanc©,*  in  particular  -  but  in 

£:      er-xly  ftlfiMI— fllinl  gui£©  "book?,  of  the  pw&tfbt       The  first 
mfi  ir»o»t  famous  of  ttMHM  HI  written,  not  altogcti^r  surprisingly  f 
fcy  a  tamdcl  »  "3 lies  ^orrozot  (1510  -  81)  *  ft  ]  iiblinher,  author 
of  many  Blscellaneous,  yleamtA  the  translator 

of  twvmml  Latin  tafi  Italian  ola;    i      ,  «/  an  T,eCjn  Battista 

Albert! fs  'Dcdfira*  I  nglOTflO  %rl*siM»*l   '"ophonisba*  • 

A  of  OttfWi       '  -  *lflh  "Fleur  des 

Antiquites  et  singularitoa  01   «...  ".wis  ft  trffilfrlftMlft  ville 
et  cite  de  B^ris*  -  Hi  ratlishei  in  1552.       In  the  following 
years  it  ms  reprinted  often,  revised  and  enlarged  both  by 


Corroset  himnelf  (1550  and  l.rT6l)  and  T>y  Nicolas  Bonfans, 
lik<rrlse  a  ™~V  h*t$  v.iio  in  1503  "brought  out  an  ar-iended 
It  Ion  under  DM  title  'Lea  Arjfciouites,  histoires* 
<9Cd$Mi  ft  singularitez  de  la  grande  et  excellent© 
Qj  It  At  7>.ris.  •      IIac  definitive  edition  of  tlxis  work  was 
X  ^^       J^*>  hc"scveri  issued  until  1563,  when  Jean  I?aVl  rewrote 
it  an'  a  scholarly  suy^plemfent. 

Corroset' 8  <?uide  was  a  yuccas?,.       Succinct  and  easily 
consults :,  thouph  not  free  from  naivete  and  exaggeration, 
U  JWfiW        xdLat.ively  reliable  and  adequate  *lescription 
of  the  metropolitan  bullcUUtgi  inoluoin^  those  of  the  Middle 
10        Ages.     Of  tht  feint*  Chapelle,  OtOTtlft  trilm  'laquolle, 
nelon  1*  fa&amA  iCTihlfrtlrtrti  eat  lf  outrage  le  plus 

har^f  m  dee?,  le?:  rvfcs*       *fctr  alia  cent lent  deux  parfaits 
"bastimens  A1  }  tine  ohapeile  IMMUSI  ft  une  dessue,  en 

IftflflfTlit  n'y  a  una  seule  rolonr.e  ny  apxuy,  ainon  cellaa 
<jul  environment  et  so?  '      '     1.  ice,  qui  sent  si  hautes  et 
droite".,  r-rVi  ".ernble  (aveo  ce  qufelles  sent  imieea  et 

'-■cor,)   qpt  I,;'H.fio*  ne  pourrait  en&urer  la  laoindra  iniura 
it  aitOU  * 

Ida  rather  porfwtX/ttry  tone  i-  tl  irou^iout  the 

"book,  and  characterises  the  descriptions  of  rothic  monuments 
rdven  in  ^orroi^et  (t  mM&|  lesu  spectacular,  guide  - 


11    fGataiocpe  des  antiques  erections  des  villes  et  cites  des 
Gaules  et  do  fleuves  et  fontaines  d'ieelles,  *  printed  in 
Paris  in  1538.   Though  straii^tforward,  however,  his  accounts 
of  pothic  buildings  are  not  without  interest.   They  indicate 
a  curiosity  and,  in  particular,  a  concern  for  the  structural 
Unfitness  of  gothic  architecture  not,  as  a  rule,  associated 
with  the  sixteenth  century.   T  e  implications  of  this 
connection,  thou$i  clearly  irportant,  must  be  set  aside  for 
the  moment  to  he  dealt  with  in  another  chapter.   That  rpthlc 
architecture  was  even  looked  at  in  these  years  is  sufficient 
for  the  x^resent. 

•^2       aorroset  was  not,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  only 
author  of  fuide-books.  In  1575,  the  Abbe  Bertrand  wrote 
the  fAnti<|uitej5,  et  sln^ularitez  de  lfj*bbaye  de  5.  Denis,' 
modelled,  as  its  title  suggests,  on  Corro8etfs  study.  Five 
years  later  Nicolas  Chcsnean  published  flfHistoire  de  l'eglise, 
metropolitaine  de  T?hefr!»,,  a  translation  of  Flodoard's  tenth 
century  Latin  work.  Hot  until  the  ber&nainf:  cf  the  seventeenth 
century,  however,  was  Gorrozetfs  authority  in  an  way  challenged. 
Then,  in  1605,  fLes  Pastes,  Juitiquttes  et  choses  les  jlus 
■  remarrfuables  de  Paris* ,  was  published.   Its  author  was  Jacques 
Eubreul,  a  P>ene<lictine  scholar  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain 
des  Pres.   Grounding  his  study  of  tlie  work  of  Oorroset  and 
the  researches  -of  Pierre  Bonftems  (probably  the  son  of  Hicolas 


Bonfants)  Jacques  Dubreul  produced  an  historical  and 
descriptive  fguide  to  Baris  that  hecanc  the  standard  handbook 
for  almost  all  sdiolars  and  sightseers  in  the  seventeenth 
century,   The  success  of  fLes  Pastes,  Antiquites  et  chases 
les  x^lus  ronarqjiables  do  Faris,*  or,  as  it  ms  later  Isnovm, 
•lie  Theatre  der.  Antlquitez  de  Paris,1  cannot  be  questioned 
It  was  re-edited  and  corrected  often;  twice  by  Dubreul 

13  himself  in  160B  and  1612  -  and  on  three  occasions  by  Ms 
successors  -  in  1618,  1639  and  1660.  Moreover,  it  was 

14  imitated  tsd.ce;  in  1640  by  Claude  Malingre  who  paraphrased 

15  it  rrith  wilful  wron^headaOness  and  in  1685  by  Le  Maire,  an 
abler  adapter  though  a  less  stiinulating  author. 

The  advance  in  learning  that  ftubreul*s  work  shows  over 
Cbrro8etf»  attDeesnive  guidiwi  Is  impres.4ve;  it  is  far  more 
accurate  in  matters  of  fact  an*!  more  reasonable  in  accounting 
for  ancient  legends;  it  gives,  however,  no  evidence  of  any 
initiative  in  the  appreciation  of  gothio  architecture.   The 
state  of  gothic  oonnoisseurship  was  on  the  v?hole  quiescent 

16  in  tlie  sixteenth  and   seventeenth  centuries.  Of  Notre  llama 
de  Raris,  IXibreul  remarks  -  fce  qui  est  a  admirer,  o*eat 
f|ue  depuis  la  fondation,  rein  ne  s'est  desmettee,  tant 

17  dedans  que  dehors, f  m  and  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  he  says  - 
'j'ay  appelle^  admirable  l*edifioe  de  cette  chapelle  royallet 
pour  etre  esleve  et  soustenu  sur  des  colonies  qui  servient 


cstre  trop  foibles  a  raison  d*une  si  grand  chan*©:  pour  ce 
qu*il  y  a  deux  chapelles  l*une  sur  1 'autre,  l*une  appelle 
la  "basse,  1 'autre  la  haute  chapelle. •   Hiat  these  remarks 
reveal*  however,  is  an  unchanrlng  ability  among  scholars  and, 
presumably,  their  readers,  to  analyse  the  architecture  of  the 
lliarie  Ages  rationally,  without  emotion  or  subjective  cojrinent* 
Following  the  trend  of  Dubreulfs  book,  a  number  of 

18  historical  surveys  appeared  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  sugpesting  a  growing  interest  in  the  ancient  "buildings 
of  France.   In  1G06,  Sebastien  Bouillard  wrote  his  *TraiW 

de  lfanticfuite  de  la  Sainte  Chapelle  du  Palais,*  and  three 
years  later,  his  lively,  thou|£i  thorou$ily  inaccurate, 
*Barthenie  ou  histoire  de  la  tres  aupuste  et  tree  devote 
eflise  de  Ohartres.  •   Dora  Doublet  published  his  *Histoire  de 
l*Jtt>haye  de  S.  Denys  en  France,*  In  1625,  nnd  Nicolas  Bergler 
Hm  Dessein  de  !*histoire  et  antiquites  de  Hheims*  in  1655* 

19  Yet  all  these  works,  studies  of  individual  gotMe  buildings, 
are  remarkably  reserved  In  their  estimates  of  mediaeval 
architecture;  they  make  no  critical  comment  worthy  of 
note  and,  certainly,  show  no  new  understanding  of  the  style* 
They  are,  essentially,  historical  studies*   Designed  to  pay 
homage  to  the  church  and  the  religious  orders;  all  lay 
«raphasis  on  the  antiquity  and  the  enormous  power  of  the  catholic 
church  and  are,  conserfusntly,  stamped  as  works  of  ecclesiastical 


propaganda.  Yet,  fanciful  or  precise,  reliable  or  un- 
believable, they  are  the  products  of  an  antiquarian  movement 
that  ms  beginning  to  stir  in  Prance;  to  be  developed,  with 
patience  and  indefatigable  energy,  by  a  group  of  scholars 
and  critics  who,  it  is  generally  recofniised,  laid  the 
foundation  for  modern  historical  criticism, 

20  By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  imls  possible, 

In  France,  to  regard  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  distinct  and  wholly 
separate  i)eriod  -  an  era  fundamentally  different  from  the 
present.   Scholars  vjho  were  able  to  grasp  this  essentially 
historic  view  of  the  Middle  Ages,  started  to  investigate  its 
development.   These  historians  belonged  to  two,  not  wholly 
disconnected,  jr?roups:  humanists,  who  had  already  learned  to 
enquire  into  the  nature  of  classical  anti<nilty  and  were  thus, 
by  analogy,  willing  to  accept  the  validity  of  an  Independent 
mediaeval  culture,  and  ecclesiastics  who  had  always  taken 
an  interest  in  their  own  past. 

The  leading  laymen  of  the  first  group  are  honotired  even 
today:   Andre  Duchesne  (1584  -  1640)  known  to  compilers  of 
encyclopaedias  as  fle  pere  de  l*histolre  de  Prance;  •  the 
author  of  the  •Historiae  Rormanorum  scriptores  antiqui* 
(Baris,  1610)  and  the  •Historlae  Francorura  scriptore» 

21  (1656  -  1649)  -  the  only  surviving  sources  for  many  mediaeval 
charters  -  and  Du  Canr?©  (1610  -  1688)  another  ffather  of 


French  history1,  renerfcered  for  the  •Glosaoriua  ad  scriptoree 
aediae  ot  infixaae  Latinitatis*  (.ft&ris,  1673)  and  the 
•Glossoriuai  ad  scrip/tares  mediae  et  infinaa  graeoitatis' 
(Paris,  1688)  -  two  works  of  inraenso  importance  in  the  history 
of  Latin  ana  Graek  philology       '£hou$i  tiiey  consulted  an 
tflCta&fcl  nuaftxsr  <xT  charters,  diplomas  and  media, aval  manuscripts 
..•)1  soon^uLoualy  and  with  unremitting  industry  set  down  the 
result  3  of  tht&x  researches  they  did  get  add  greatly  to  the 
23      oadstlKg  2aicArl'£d@d  of  naediaeval  arciii ieeture*     Xtor  did  they 
show  any  enhanced  appreciation  of  the  style.     Dtichesne's 
prim®  concern  in  establishing  the  dates  of  several  gpthic 
bidl&Lngs  •  If  one  is  to  Judge  "by  his  very  successful 
1     -itiuites]  et  recherches  des  villes,  elkiteaus.  et  plaoee 
romarqiiablea  de  toute  la  France*,  i>rinted  first  in  iferis  In 
1C10,  agiin  3^  \%L4P  16-2,  1329,  105V,  1047,  and  in  an  edition, 
ccejjlft  tely  revised  "by  his  son,  i  ranoois  Duchesne,  in  1383  - 


tc  cattle  tlie  Xinss  of  succession  of  various  noble  families. 
]>;chasne   vas,  apparently,  indifferent  to  the  expression  of 
modi.- NMrit  archifc3cture,  as  lilcewise,  one  must  for  Use  moment 
assume*  ware  his  esse  dates. 

Bse  ft03lesla«tical  Ms&orian£i  of  the  seventeenth  century 
are  B0tj  todtiy,  readily  reoo/ni  ed.       Saey  have  udssjed  the  Just 
RMMft  if  ynriUM  and  influence  Hat  is  their  duej     perhap* 
because  they  Allowed  after  Duchesne  ane1  Du  Gangs  ami  their 


friends*       Mstorioal  research  vaxs  not  effectively  begun  in 
monastic  circles  until  the  tiiiixt  oeoa&e  of  the  ocnti<j~,T  and 
tiitai  it  was,  virtually.  Ha  "work  of  one  ci-dcr  -  tlie  Tten^lLotine 
congregation  oi'  oaint  *5aur,  sentry!  or.  the  fltaQP  o2*  Scint 
Gerraain  ass  Ires,  in  lai-ir.*       In  1653,  Ik»a  (benory  ?arisse, 
the  supervisor-general  of  the  cr&xr,  dlroetoi!  that  the 
energies  of  the  oon^'ee^Ltion  sl&ulu  *^e  focaiine*5!  en  historical 
GUi(2y#     His  ualii  purpose  -aas  W  ii'-oir.oie  the  publication  of  new* 
si%ly  annotated  editions  cf  the  «rl%t^p  of  the  lllj  GSbrlflttal 
saints;    but  Im  fuxthex  forest/  the  preparation  of  a  definitive 
history  of  the  Leneuiotine  order  am  a  eerier.*  cf  Mfftaai  studies 
on  the  i>rovinoes  and  iiaiporLanfc  centres  in  which  it  hat  been,  or 
*es  still  acclvj.       itoL  vs&s  soon  started  en  tfaft*  uri&srtalcing, 
askl  pursued  villi  ^fccaoy  a£herense  to  the  highest  irlnciplQfl  of 
tiuth  and  accuracy;     resulting,  ulti&aetely,  in  no  loss  i!;an 
lii'ty-ei^xt  m&uficsnt  Mte»  scc^  rising  one  hunrlred  ?mc* 
niae4c*-nl/ie  folio  MiniU       seven  huaclrec!  studies  of  a  lewser 
nature  and  aliaost  •  nl  rjamsoripts,  am*?  of  -vhieh  ^sere 

published  ,    the  ttiaitMBdll  century,  but  most  of  vltich  are 

kept,  imrcad  on"  strangely  unr*?E>&3±e&,  in  tho  Blbltotheqjse 
Jiatio/iale  in  Ifcria* 

Despite  tiie  impetus  that  Jacques  Dubreul  and  Don  Doublet, 
both  of  *fcM  beo&iae  mode  era  of  the  I4aurist  ccn.»regptlca,  nasi 


have  r^lven  to  topographical  studies,  no  new  historical  surveys 
of  the  towns  and  provinces  of  France  were  issued  by  the  Benedictine 
scholars  of  the  early  seventeenth  century.   The  results  of  their 
researches  did  not,  in  fact,  he&n  to  appear  until,  in  the  middle 
of  the  century,  Dom  luc  d*Achery  and  Dom  Menard  published  a  few 
pious,  strictly  devotional  works.   The  first  important  hook 
to  be  produced  on  the  "basis  of  the  accumulated  learning  of  tJie 
Maurists  was  the  'Opera  et  studio  monachoruw  ordinis  S.Benedicti 
et  congregation©  S.  Mauri,1  printed  in  Paris  in  1667.   The 
25   author  was  Dom  Jean  Jfebillon  (1632  -  1707)  a  devout  and  austere 
scholar,  revered  alike  for  his  religious  seal  and  critical 
safsaeity.   He  ms  the  finest  of  these  seventeenth  century 
historians.   lith  d'Aohery  and  Huinart  he  wrote  the  ,Aotat  of 
the  Benedictine  saints  -  printed  in  1668  -  elaborating  their 
lives  with  an  account  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  early  Middle  A&es.  But  he  showed  no  new  interest  in  the 
art  or  the  architecture  of  the  period.  Indeed,  aart  from  a 
series  of  excavations  that  he  carried  out  in  1655,  at  the  age 
of  twenty three,  at  the  ah*  ey  of  fk><*ent,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  he  attached  any  importance  whatever  to  t>ie 
artistic  fra,gnents  of  the  lUdtile  A$es.  Yet,  he  cannot  have 
been  entirely  unmoved  by  gothic  art. 

Certainly,  the  one  member  of  this  group  about  whom  we  have 


27 


adequate  informati^m  -  Nicolas-Claude  3»rl  de  Beireac 
(1580  -  1637)  -  liked  the  an?arent  artlessness  of  mediaeval 
••sis,  statues  ami.  stained  glass  window.       And  Peirescfs 
likings  were  always  conveyed  to  his  friends.       To  Rouen 
Sallette,  a  meafcer  of  the  Jferliament  of  Nornondy,  he  wrote 
in  January  1622,  from  Belgentier,  his  home  in  Provence  - 
•nous  avons  ici  M.  Rubens,  relntre  excellent  des  Pays  Bast 
Xequel  pour  1  •amour  de  moi  a  apporte  quant  et  lui  de  tros 
rares  rieces  de  son  cabinet  tant  sn  enceintes  qu'oi  dessins 
qu'il  a  faits  expres,  le  plus  exacteraent  te  monde,  et  plusiers 
originaux  de  earaaleux  et  gravures  antiques  de  grand  prix# 
Pami  quoi,  sachant  na  Selection  aux  |MI|    lb  il  m'a  apporte 
un  cinquantalne  de  pieces  des  plus  *>lies  qui  se  puis***  voir* 
and  to  Kubens  htawOf  ,  Pieresc  wrote  on  another  occasion  - 
fIl  est  certain  que  beauooiqp  de  choses  sont  di*<nes  detention, 
quelle  que  soit  le  rudesse  de  leur  facture;     par  *****  les 
wtcments  des  naturels  de  l'lnSe,  au  J^rou  ou  de  1'AfTique, 
Men  qu'iis  soient  faits  d»ecorees  d^abre,  de  plumes,  de 
peaux  et  d'autres  matieres  de  tres  peu  de  valeur,  lis  ne 
laissett  pas  d'etre  regardes  avec  plaisxr  *»  les  honwes  les 
Plus  eminento  et  les  plus  curieux,  et  cela  avec  beaucoup  de 
raison,  car  souvent  on  les  pref  erera  a  des  vetements  de  sole 
que  nous  voyons  tous  les  Jours.     Je  vous  dis  tout  cela  pour 


que  voua  riVcusiez,  si  Je  prends  plaisir  a  m'o^euper  de 
ces  objets  grossiers*  - 

This  is  an  extraordinary  confession; stamped  with  a 
wholly  unconventional  spirit  out  of  place  in  the  splendid, 
classical  atmosphere  of  seventeenth  century  France,  Yet 
Peiresc's  sensibility  was  not,  in  other  respects,  so  different 

29  from  that  of  a  number  of  artists,  antiquarians  and  scholars 
engaged  in  widening  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  and 
esq^erience.  His  interests  and  standards  of  taste  are  not, 
indeed,  unaccountable,  Ife  published  only  an  edition  of 
•tes  Ttournois  du  %>i  ftW,*  hut  left  a  mass  of  nanuscripts, 
scattered  now  in  libraries  in  the  south  of  France,  on  the 
old,  Provencal  language,  local  history  and  genealogical 
tables  and,  agpiToprlately,  a  ♦Traite  des  oeuvres  biaarres 
de  la  nature  ••   He  oomnissioned  drawing  of  stained  glass 

30  windows,  statues  and  tombs  and  Soger's  treasure  at  S. Denis. 

31  lie  collected  old,  illuminated  title  pages,  maps  and  portraits 
of  the  k±n£s  of  Prance  and  delisted  to  clutter  his  atu^y 
with  these  works  and  an  array  of  objects,  rare  or  antique: 
rocks  of  a  curious  shape  and  colour,  petrified  plants, 
stuffed  hurtling  birds  and  an  Egyptian  maapiy;  mediaeval 
armour,  medals  and  cathedral  seals;  coin  and  other 
intri^xinjr  brio-a«4>rro.  Ris  room  mm   a  fKunst  and 


*?xnderkaiir;ierf  of  t  e  kind  described  and  disparaged  by  Galileo 

32  (Peiresc's  mster  at  Badua  university)  In  his  •Considerazioni. 

al  Tasso: f   where  he  compared  the  chimerical  and  outlandish 

nature  of  the  'Gerusalerane  Ldberata*  to  the  .jumbled  and  m 

to  him  -  raeaninpless  collect  ions,  strangely  satisf$rtn£  to 

contemporaries.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  believe  that 

Peiresc's  liking  for  what  he  reco£ni!se&  as  the  coarse,  sera  irihmi 

primitive  appearance  of  gothic  artifacts  was  not  fcnown  to  his 

friends,  not  only  in  Prance  but  throughout  IBurope.   Beiresc 

was  probably  the  liveliest  and  most  widely  acquainted  of 

seventeenth  century  scholars.  He  counted  among  his  special 

friends,  such  men  as  Baronius,  William  Camden  and  Sir  Henry 

Spelman,  William  Harve  ,  whose  theory  on  the  circulation  of 

the  blood  he  was  the  first  to  verify  eaqperimentally;  Rubens 

an  van  Byck;  Hugo  &?otius  and  the  astronomer  (fcxlefroy 

Wendelin.  Beiresc  was,  moreover,  a  close  friend  of  Andre 

Duchesne,  with  whom  he  collaborated,  in  the  writing  of  the 

•Histeriae  Hormanorum  scriptores  antiqui*,  and  was  sufficiently 

rell-liked  by  Dora  Ckegory  Tarisse  to  be  appointed  abbot  of  the 

Benedictine  abbey  of  (kiitres  in  1618.  Peiresc's  ideas  must, 

53  therefore,  liave  been  known  to  many  of  his  contemporaries. 

However,  even  if  some  of  them  may  have  sliared  them,  they  were 

not  at  once  taken  up.    _.  mm     . ,  ..    _  '      ^ 

*•    For  only  towards  the  end  of  the 


century  -was  a  raore  responsive  attitude  to  gpthic  architecture 
evident   in  the  -writings  of  a  hanclful  of  scholars  -  some  of 
them  closely  linked  to  the  congregation  of  St.  Hour* 

the  Benedictines  themselves  showed  no  great  change  of 
sensibility*  One  of  their  lesser  scholars,  J.  F.  Botsaeraye* 
•wrote  two  works  which,  one  imagines,  rai^it  have  been  the 
occasion  for  a  raore  persuasive  criticism  of  gothic  architecture  - 
"o<V  %S  ^h  f£l     t  l«Histoire  de  lfAbbaye  Eoyale  de  St.  Ouen  de  Houen,  ensemble 
celles  des  Abbayes  de  Ste.  Catherine  et  de  St.  Anand»  (1662) 
and  •  l,Ristoire  de  l^lise  cathedral  de  Amiens '  (1686)  - 
both  are  -worthy  books;  but  tiiey  are  iinremarkable  as 
architectural  criticism.   Similar  works  were  being  prepared 

34  by  THmond  Martene,  Noel  Mars  and  Jean  Iluynes;  but  their 
manuscripts  were  not  set  up  in  type  until  tl*e  late  nineteenth 
century,  when  dry,  almost  unreadable  books  on  gothie  architecture 
were  once  again  de  rigueur.   The  *Monastioon  Ga31icanum,f 

35  compiled  during  the  late  seventeenth  century  by  Dam  Michel 
Germain  (1645  -  1694)  does,  however,  provide  a  valuable  record, 

in  the  form  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  ei#*t  engravings  of  the    ^< 
monastic  buildings  of  the  congregation  of  St.  !4aur.   The 

36  birdi>-eye  view  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Maixent,  in  the  diocese  of 
Boitiers  «  almost  the  only  building  put  up  by  the  Benedictines 
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cbiring  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century  -  reveals  a 

church  in  a  rather  elaborate,  late  <gothic  style  -  a  laotmiaent 

of  gothic  survival  rather  than  revival,  "built  between  1670  and 

1682*       In  antiquarian  literature,  the  first  step  forward  in 

an  appreciation  of  gothic  architecture  -was  ta  en  by  Victor 

Sablon,  a  Oanon  of  Ghartres  Cathedral,  and  the  translator  of 

the  fGerusalemrae  Liberate*,  in  his  Histoire  <3e  lfAu#uste 

et  venerable  e^Lise  de  Ohartres,*  published  in  1071  (and  again 

In  1683,  1697,  1707,  1714,  1715,  1787,  1774,  awl  1864), 

fCe  teiriple,*  Sablon  wrote,   'est  merveilleux  en  son 

archi tscture , 
Merveilleux  en  son  art,  non  mains  qu*en  sa  structure, 
Mervf>?llfp\s  au  fiedsxns,.  j7K*rvr'illeiix  W  dehors, 
Bt  merveilleux  enfin  en  tout  son  vaste  corps, 
71  est,  3ro*sn<ie  et  vast*?,  et  de  structure  antique, 
Ii'ordre  $othicjue  lforme  avec  le  Mosaique, 
"b  r^r  l<&xr  ornament  vt  leur  antiquite', 
II  le  font  ve«n«rable  a  la  posterite. f 


sentiments  are  evident  in  this  passage*     In  particular,  the 
words  *ordre  gothi  uef ,  indicate  a  readiness,  scarcely  conscious, 
to  recognise  the  gothic  style  and  to  accept  it  as  a  counterpart 
to  classical  architecture*     But,  for  the  most  part,  Sablon's 
38    view  of  gothic  architecture  is  sJuilar  to  C3orro35etts,  thou#i 
Sablcn*s  work  is  amateurish  in  the  extreme  -  *  I'oeuvre  de 
Sablon' ,  liclon^  wrote,   'est  un  mechwnt  abrege  de  la  Parthenie 
de  Kouillard,  re*ipli  de  fautes   -rossieres.*       This  is 
efTfe  dally  evident  If  one  compares  it  with  Jean  Jrancois 


39 


Felibien's  (1658  •  1733)  fRecueil  historique  a©  la  vie  et  des 
ouvra^es  des  plus  eelebres  architcetes ' ,  which  came  out  in  1687. 
Felibien  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  fkMM  connoisseur,  jAndre 
Jelibien,  friend  of  Poussin  and  secretary  to  the  Anatay  of 
.Architecture,   In  his  'Recueil*  Jean  Francois  offered  a  brilliant , 
if  sharply  apprehensive,  estimate  of  f*othie  architecture,   Thoujpn 
he  ms  not  concerned  with  fothie  alone.   Starting  with  the 
buildings  of  Babylon  he  tried,  to  trace  the  history  of  architecture 
in  Burope  and  the  Middle  *te,st  up  to  the  end  cf  the  fourteenth 
century.  His  method  was  quite  direct  and  his  critical  comment 
was  brief,   Subjects  end  situations,  characters  and  stories, 
the  lengths  and  breadths  of  buildings,  an<3  their  dates,  were  set 
down  side  by  side  in  a  chronological  sequence,   The  book  is  full 
of  newly-  arranged  ^acts,  urgently  appealing  to  he  interpreted 
and,  as  far  as  may  be,  related.  But  it  is  in  his  exploration 
of  gothie  architecture  the  he  is  the  most  intripuing, 

Felibien  invested  it  with  a  simple  historical  sequence. 
Proceeding  quite  directly  from  what  he  considered  the  first, 
coarse  structures  of  the  sixth  century  -  a  tower  at  the  abbey 
of  St,  Germain  des  Jbres  and  another  at  St,  Bere  de  Chartres  • 
he  followed  the  phases  of  mediaeval  building,  recognising  the 
importance  of  Charlemagne's  work  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but 
sh  wing  no  real  warmth  for  an  thing  earlier  than  the 


41  the  cathedral  of  Chartres  -  *il  ne  s'en  est  point  fait 
alors,  de  t\Lus  "beau,  de  plus  solide,  ni  de  plus  grand*. 
And  lie  ^Ff>t  on,  with  a  sickened  sympathy,  to  ileal  with  the 

42  ^"bbey  of  St.  Denis  and,  in  particular,  Suger.   •Sii^enr.* 
£bhe  de  S»  Denis,1  he  wrote,  fdoit  estre  eonsi&ere  oorarae 
un  des  personnages  les  i>lus  intelligens  dans  lfarchiteeture 
qui  ayent  poru  pendant  le  doaaierae  siecle.  II  fit  refaire 
et  augsenter  lfeglise  de  3.  Denis,  prit  luy-mesrae  la 
principale  oondnite  de  oet  ouvr&fcn,  le  coimienca  vers  l'an 
1140  et  l'acheva  en  raoins  de  dix  annees  avec  une  munificence 
extraordinaire,  ainsi  <jufon  peut  apprendre  plus  particulicrersient 
par  la  description  qu'il  eu  a  dorme  luy-neame.  • 

in  short  tributary  passages  he  also  dealt  with  the 
architects  of  the  tliirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuri.es,  showing 
a  hapry  sense  of  awareness  of  their  individual  talents  m 
45   *Pierre  de  ?£ontereau,9  he  recorded,  fa  fait  plusiers  ouvrages. 
On  ti*  nt  que  o'est  de  luy  la  Salute  Ghapelle  de  Vincennes  et 
de  la  Sainte  Ghapelle  de  Paris;  le  refect  ire,  le  dortolr, 
le  chapitre  et  la  chapelle  de  Notre  Daiae  qui  sent  dans  le 
jTOnast&re  de  Saint  Germain  des  Pres.   Eh  efl'et  tous  ces 
edifices  ont  este  construit  presque  dans  un  raesme  tenps* 
et  sent  a  r«u  pres  d'une  mesne  iaaniere  de  travail.  la 
Sainte  Cfoapelle  de  Baris,  quoy-que  petite,  est  neannoins  fort 


estomee,  t?nt  a  causse  de  sa  #ronde  delleatossc,  que  par 
la  oeetite  des  r*oport5.ons  j^er&les,,  qvi  ne  cedent  en  rien 
a  eelle©  qufon  re!~srqv.e  dans  $M&qpMHdWMI  dea  plus  delefcres 
eftliseo  til  l)NQW^     OH  pent  dire  1&  nesne  elate  de  2ft  Cftiapelle 
d©  Vincennos  at  3e  la  eharello  qui  se  volt  k  St.  Genredn 
des  Pre©,  > 

Be  e?galai»ed,  as  far  as  he  me  able,  the  grandeur  of 
the  cathedral  at  /aniens,  the  richness  of  that  at  Iteims,  and 
of  Notre  J>ms  de  Rnfftil     &©  "wrote  of  the  intricacy  and  refinement 
of  St.  Ouen  at  Ko*#sn  and,  In  wonder,  of  the  towering  facade 
of  the  cathedral  of  MNUfoMRft     Hlr,  criteria  are,  it  is 
true |  simple  ar*i5  unmihtl.%       Steli  and   Ttruotur&X  excellence 
and,  perhaps.,  proportion  are  the  "basic  standards  of  his 
3ud*2eraent*?.     But  they  speak  of  a  mind  curious  "before  the 
great  .frrojr  Sram  a?  pothio*     •nnmliliielj  seeking  the  springs 
at  the  touch  of  whi^h  igptorenae  and  he^ldenrent  vrould  "begin 
to  recede.       3elibienfs  research,  as  critics  readily  reeernised, 
was  not  *T.tire"ly  original,     feat  of  the  TTHfllTngl  that  he 
descri!hecl  ha/T  been,  the  mib^eets  of  earlier  studios.     But  his 
44     aocunuijttion  cf  facts  allowed  him,  fbr  the  first  tirse,  to  divide 
the  rothic  st?rle  into  tv<o  distinct  oat  eyries  -  gpthique  anclen 
and  goth^que  rotate,  rono-hly  IMW  f  MiUltflf  I  If  to  what  -we  torn 
today  pre-Itoanes<3ue  nnd  Iteanesque,  and  Gothic  architecture. 


46       fA  lfegar&  des  bastiraens  ^thi/iues,1  lie  said  in  his 
preface,  fil  n*y  a  rx>int  d*a  teurs  me  en  ayent  dorme  des 
regies?  nrais  on  reraarque  deux  sortes  des  bastimens  gofchiques; 
soavoir  d'anciens  et  de  modemes.  Les  plus  aneiens  nfont 
rein  de  racraniaandable  que  leur  solidite  et  leur  grandeur. 
Pour  les  modernes,  lis  sent  &*\m  gpust  si  ogpmi  a  celuy 
dee  aneiens  jgothiques,  qu'on  -peat  dire  que  oeux  qui  lea 
ont  faits,  ont  passe  dans  un  aussi  gjrand  exces  de  dellcatesse 
que  lea  autres  avoient  fait  dans  une  extreme  pesanteur  et 
grossierete,  particulipreraent  en  ce  qui  regards  les  ornamena. f 

Such  ia  the  simple  prelude  to  gothic  archaeology.   Thou$i 
it  contains  evidence  of  attentiveness  and  observation  it  is 
without  that  sense  of  real  esteen  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
characterised  Feirese^a  approach  to  mediaeval  art.  Yet 
Felibien's  freedom  from  conventional  prejudice  is  remarkable. 

46  A  contemporary  of  such  men  as  ?!oliere  and  Boasuet  and  |!enelon, 
all  of  vflnan  were  repelled  by  gothic  architecture  and  were  not 
avrrse  to  saying  so;  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Architecture* 
inured  to  the  rules  of  Vitruvius  and  a  clearly  defined 
classical  system;  Felibien  tried  to  assess  the  architecture 
of  the  Middle  Ages  with  detachment.   And  he  continued  to 

47  <k>   so. 


In  1699,  he  published  a  discursive  account  of  two  of 
Pliny*  s  houses  to  which  he  apfpended  a  short  •Dissertation 
touehant  l*rrchitecture  antique  et  l*arthitecture  gpthiquc.* 
Most  of  this  Dissertation  is  taken  up  with  cements,  more  or 
less  flattering,  on  Francesco  Golonna's  •l^ypivnrotomachia 
Folyphili,*  published  first  in  1499,  but  the  few  pages  that 
are  devoted  to  ^othic  architecture  are  highly  significant, 
Felibien  not  only  confirnwd  his  earlier  estimate  of  gothic 
as  a  complete  and  coherent  historical  style;  but  sought,  with 
some  ingenuousness,  to  trace  its  rise  and  fall* 
48      He  regarded  gothic  architecture  as  an  art  of  aberration  - 
•les  architectes  qui  ont  hati  ces  edifices,*  he  wrote,  *dans 
la  meilleure  rnaniere  du  gout  clont  nous  parlons,  Justifioient 
les  principes  a©  leur  art  par  das  raisons  <jtt*il  etoit  ifl|x>8slble 
de  ooribattre  en  des  temps  ou  1 'ignorance  des  lettres,  la 
difficulte  de  recouvrer  un  livre  unique  de  la  bonne  architecture 
cjui  etoit  oelui  de  Vitruve,  et  plus  que  cela  la  destruction 
presque  entiere  de  tons  les  batiraens  de  l^antiquite'  empeclaoit 
de  rien  oproser  aux  edifices  modemes.  •   Yet,  he  sou^it  an 
esqplanation  for  the  forms  of  gpthic  architecture;  and  found 
one;  natural  to  an  intelligent,  classical  architect.   Drawing 
a  neat  parallel  to  the  Vitruvian  concept  of  classical  architecture 


49 


50 


-  as  an  architecture  that  was  based,  ultimately,  on  the 
forms  of  a  rustic  shelter  -  he  identif ied  the  •pesanteur  et 
flgrossierete1  of  early  roediaeml  architecture  with  fla 
rusticite  des  antres  et  des  cavcrnes  que  des  peuplea 
aeptemsrionauac  habitoient  autrefois;  and  the  *  grand 
execs  de  delicatesQe,  of  gathic  architecture  with  *la 
le£5erete  de  ces  feuillees  d'arbres  qu  fon  rencontre  dans 
les  bois,  on  que  des  habitans  de  eliraats  teraperez,  font 
exue-meraes,  pour  se  ctoimer  de  X'orfere  en  rase  cairn  agne.  • 

Nature,  as  agreed  by  all  architectural  theorists,  was 
thus  the  basis  of  gothic  architecture.   The  slender  shafts 
slid  ribs,  the  intertwined  traceries  and  the  whole  structure 
of  the  great  gothic  cathedrals  became,  by  analogy,  forest- 
01   born  forms  -  'on  voitj'  he  wrote,  ,une  infinite  de  colonnes 
fort  menues.   Oe  font  conme  autant  de  ramaux  et  de  ti«$es 
dfarbres,  II  s*en  eleve  quelquefois  plusiers  ensei*>le 
de  haut  d*un  raerae  pilier  qui  leur  sert  conrie  de  souohe. 
Quelquefois  ces  petites  colonnes  sont  liees  par  fasse&ux 
des  le  bas  del  ♦edifice.  Kiles  caehent  des  massifs  tres 
hauts  qui  portent  les  voutea.   EHes  soutiennent  des 
arcs  doubleaux  sernblables  a  d'autres  branches  fort  deliees, 
et  par  consequent  tres  propres  a  se  plover  de  la  rcaniere 
nu 'on  los  voit. • 
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This  theoxy  did  not  in  any  \aay  detract  from  Feliblen^s 
more  rational  estimate  of  gpthic  architecture;  it  served 
rather  to  enhance  his  appreciation  of  gpthic,  as  opposed 
to  classical  construction.   For  he  saw  at  once  the 
essential,  structural  differences  between  the  buildings  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  those  of  the  classical  world  -  •  c*est 
sur  ces  i^rincipes  de  solidite  et  de  beaute  veritables 
at  apparentes,  •  he  wrote,  fque  1 rarchitecture  antique  est 
fondae,  Dela  vlent  que  les  oolonnes  .andennes  ont  ete 
taillees  a  1* imitation  des  tronoa  d'arhres,  et  non  pas  de 
ces  branches  flexibles  auxquelles  on  compare  les  oolonnes 
des  outrages  ppthiques,  et  qui  ne  senfclent  propres  tout 
au  plus  qu*a  soutenir  des  feuiHa^as  et  des  fleurs  pour 
des  bercoaux  de  jardln,  ou  des  couvertures  faites  d*etcf  es 
lef5eres  pour  des  tentes  et  ties  i^avillons  dont  on  se  sert 
dans  un  camp.  * 

His  nindle  is  sound  and  based  on  observation,   A 
gothic  cathedral  is,  structurally,  similar  to  a  tent,  Th* 
sense  of  economy,  even  over— refinement,  of  structure,  that 
he  recognised  in  gothic  buildings  seamed  to  him  the  essence 
of  mediaeval  architecture  -  *  1 'usage  des  arcs  surhausses,t 
he  remarked,  fet  des  ogives  servait  a  dlninuer  la  poussee 
des  voutes,  et  donnalt  lieu  aussi  d*en  diminuer  beaucoup 
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2a  change  et  l,c^oi»seurf  -  so  that  when  t*ie  enphasis 
on  structure  awl  structural  exjresnion  -eras  replaced,  In 
late  mediaeval  work,  "by  a  likinf  for  rich  and  delicate 
ornanentation,  the  art  of  the  ethic  "builders  declined 
and  \ms  degraded* 
54       ■  'Architecture  gothique,*  Pelihien  declared,  fne 
pouvait  plus  me  detruire  qu'en  se  eorrompant  ellemeraei» 
12  fallait  que  ceux  qui  l,exercoient  effapasaent  clans 
leurs  ouvrages  Jusqufa  l'i&ee  des  premiers  principes  de 
leur  art;  et  o'est  en  effet  oe  gu*on  a  vu  arrlver,  des 
cfu'ils  ne  l,ont  plus  fait  consister  que  dans  l*axaas  conftis 
dfune  multitude  infinite  dforneraens,  et  dans  une  hardiesse 
de  travail  demesuree.  Lee  derniers  edifices  gpthiques 
devinrent  par  ees  exoes  serablables,  pour  ainsi  dire,  a 
oes  ouvra/sjs  delioats  qufon  aprelle  au^ourd'hui  fili^rane, 
ne  conscrwant  iresque  plus  nerv  de  la  slmplicite,  de 
l9ardonn&nre,n±  de  la  oolidite  des  anciennes  e#lises 
qu'on  a  reraarquees.  * 

Felibien*s  statement  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  gothic 
architecture  undeniably  represents  an  advance  in  the 
seventeenth  century  understanding  of  the  style.  Not  that 
his  informati-jn  ms  nonw  His  analysis  of  cpthic  oonstruction 
*as,  as  we  shall  see  in  another  chapter,  derived  from  books 


"by  engineers  and  architects.  His  poetic  explanation  of 
the  rigin  of  gothic  is  inherent  in  Leonardo  <la  Vinci's 

55  decorations  in  the  Sola  delle  Asse  in  the  Castello  Sforzesco, 
Milan,  and  is  elaborated  in  an  early  sixteenth  century  letter 
to  Pope  Julius  II,  sometimes  thou#it  to  have  been  written  by 
Raphael.   But  Felibien  "was,  it  seems,  the  first  Frenchman 
to  set  down  this  theory. 

Felibien  was  not  a  scholar.  He  had  not  the  scholar's 
temperament,  but  he  had  quickness  of  mind  and  liveliness 
of  vision  that  distinguishes  his  writings  from  those  of 
the  learned  historians.   Be  can  scarcely  be  called  the 
founder  of  Trench  gpthic  archaeology.  But  his  books  mark  the 
beginning  of  that  detached  enquiry  into  the  origin  and  sub- 
sequent transformation  of  gothic  architecture  asFsociated, 
an  a  rule,  with  archaeological  study.   We  have  only  to 
compare  the  account  of  llotre  Dame  in  the  first  edition  of 
Germain  Brice*s  •Description  Houvelle  de  ce  qufil  y  a  de 
plus  remarquable  dans  la  ville  de  Paris,*  printed  in  1685 
-  tw>  years  before  the  publication  of  Felibien's  tRecueil,  - 
with  that  in  the  third  edition  of  1697,  to  see  the  effect  of 
this  new  not-(|ulte-sarchaeological  interest  in  gothlc.   ^hile 

5  6  in  1685  Germain  Brice  was  aware  that  Notre  Dame  was  not  the 
wort:  of  one,  or  even  of  two  centuries;  he  was  able  in  1697 


to  offer  a  full,  if  incorrect,  account  of  the  ehanf&s  in 
its  style  -  indeed,  in  the  mediaeval  (style  as  a  ^]*>le» 
W  •I'ouvrage  de  cette  eglise,*  lie  wrote,  #est  dfune 

arcMtecture  goti-gue,  des  plus  belles  et  &es  sdeux 
entendues  qu'il  y  ait  en  Prance,  <juoi  qu"a  1  "examiner  avec 
attention,  on  remarque  qu'elle  ne  soit  pas  dans  le  nerae 
igout  par  tout;     cela  vlent  sans  doute  de  ce  que  oe  gpsand 
edifice  aiant  ate  oonatruit  a  diverse*  reprises,  fait 
eloipnees  l*une  de  1  "autre,  on  n'a  jas  trouve  a  ixopos 
de  aiivre  la  raerae  intention  et  d "observer  les  nt  regies. 
Mais  l*on  excusera  aiaeraent  ce  defaut  si  I'on  fait 
reflexion  avec  quel<|ues  curieux  de  l*antiquite,  que 
I1 architecture  gothique,  de  msne  que  l"anclenne  architecture, 
a  eu  ses  a  es  et  ses  degres  fle  perfection,  lesquels  m  i^eut 
rapportesr  a  quatre  epoques  de  l'histoire  de  Prance;     a 
eeavoir,  au  repnc  de  Daigofoert,  tie  CJiarleraagn*'* ,  de  Robert 
et  do  Philippe  August© ,  sous  lexjuel  cette  MHN  de  batir 
acquit  toute  la  perfection  et  toute  la  beaute  qu*elle  a  eu» 
Oela  dura  fa  *qu"au  regne  de  S.   Jtouis,  ou  un  peu  plus  bas, 
corne  on  le  voit  i>ar  quantite  de  tres  beaux  ouvrages  restes 
de  ces  ter%s~la;     entre  les  autres  le  portail  de  r^Nicaise 
a  MLraa}     S»     uen,  a  Rouen;     1'eglise  de  Sainte  Croix,  a 
Orleans;   l"ef£tiae  de  l*abbaie  de  RoysujBiont,  a  sept  lieucs 


y< 


de  Itois,  et  surtout  la  Sainte  CJ^apellc  de  Balais.' 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  nediaeval  architecture  vaas 
separated  into  four  phaaee.       The  concept  was  prol>ably  not 
derived  from  Geratiin  Brice's  own  research  but  from  an 
intelligent  reading  of  Felibien's  fRecueil.  •      For  Germain 
ftrioe  wa3  neither  an  antiquarian  nor  a  scholar*     His  book 

58  tots  based  on  the  -works  of  Corroget,  Dubreul  and  others  and 
was  not,  and  ms  not  interiied  to  be,  an  exposition  of 
learning*         Indeed,  the   ^Description  nouvelle  de  ce  qu'll 
y  a  de  plus  rcciarq^&ble  dang*  la  ville  de  Paris',  is  the 
first  popular  igoide  to  Paris.     Ifodlfled  and  altered,  greatly 

59  enlar^od,  it  ran  into  ten  editions,  serving  as  the  standard 
hamtx^ok  for  all  tourists,  travellers  and  si$itseers  in  the 
late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries. 

Gothic  architecture,  naturally  enough,  is  not  often 
discus;  ed  in  this  book.     But  the  broa^ini»ledness  with  which 
Certain  Briee  and  his  suooestiive  editors  described  the  Sainte 
djai^elle  and  Ifotare  DEjae  suggests  that  there  tms  a  popular 
liking  for  $cthic  buildings  -  a  liking  for  li^itnesp  of 
structure,  a  liking  for  size  and  venerable  age.       For  tliat 
far*-eway  passion  aroused  by  tf.sso  aral  Ariosto  wes  given  new 
strength  antl  new  svibstance  t.t  tWs  period  by  means  of  that 

60  new  laedium,  the  opera.     In  1684  >\ma&is  was  first  presented 


as  on  opera,  and  In  1686,  •Roland*,  by  lull!  and  Quinard, 
was  given  its  first  performance  In  Raris.   During  the  following 
year,  Mile*  Bochias,  singing  In  •  Amide1,  started  a  fashion  for 
♦ens  Routes  de  manche  tout  ralotmes  d*or  et  brodes.  •   Such 
aspirations  to  historical  accuracy  were,  however,  rare.   The 
fashionable  world  continued  to  dream  of  a  remote,  timeless  age 
of  chivalry. 

But  antiquarians  colored  the  J&adle  Ages  with  increasing 
vigour  around  1700*       The  most  searching  was  probably  Francois- 
t^oger  de  Gaipnieres  (16£2  -  1715),  a  man  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  various  accomplishments.  He  was  received  and  saluted  as 
a  genius  at  the  abbey  of  St*  Germain  des  Pres  and,  at  the 
same  tirr«,  was  courted  as  a  munificently  handsome  fop  in  the 
salons  of  Paris.  He  was  not,  however,  well  off.  But  like 
oth&r  youn&  men  of  considerable  talent  and  no  estate,  he 
felt  justified  in  claiming  some  reward.  In  1669  he  became 
secretary  to  the  Duo  de  Gulsej  two  years  later  he  entered 
the  household  of  the  ymng  duke's  wealthy  aunt,  Mademoiselle 
de  Guise.  Be  took  full  advantage  of  his  position.  He  worked 
hard  and  well  in  the  great  Guise  library  and  started  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  manuscripts  and  bibelots? 
annexing  several  items  in  the  chateaux  of  his  mistress. 
Soon  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  en  'amateur  distingue1. 


jje  visited  and  corresponded  regularly  with  other  scholars 
tijifl  Metorians  anfl  adtfed  largely  to  his  collection  of  documents. 
Then,  in  1387,  hi  transferred  it  to  a  plain  and  eorsfortable 
licuse  that  fee  had  built  in  the  rue  de  Sevres  -  tlien  on  the 
outskirts  of  Paris.       The  htmse  served  as  a  fashionable  rendez- 
vous for  &n  araas&ng  assortment  of  people  -  even  Madame  de 
Siontespan  vial  tod  it,  and  by  the  em  of  the  first  decade  of 
the  eighteenth  century  writers  ,  dukes  and  coachloads  of 
tourists  travelled  daily  to  the  rue  de  Sevres  to  see  the  odds 
and  ends,  the  armour,  ■MMMCiyti  WtA  \  I  )tures  of  the  kings  of 
Franco  that  Gsi^nieres  had  fathered  tliorew 

•XL  rem&sse,  debuts  fait  Ictigteng  a,'  said  the  editor  of 
the  sixth  edition  of  Germain  Briee's  £*ride,  in  1715,   *un 


cabinet  arms-  >;arsil  si  l*cn  considere  qu'il  contient  une 
infinite  de  chosee  eonaertaaat  lea  baa  aieeles  qui  ne  se 
trouvent  point  An  tout  allleurs.     n  est  rem  pli  d*une  tres 
grande  quantite  de  portraits  de  toutes  les  personnes  qui  ont 
laiese  quelque  now,  dent  le  noutbrc  njonte  a  27,0  *);     entre 
les  quels  il  y  en  a  de  trea  rare*,  plusiers  topo^aplTies 
enriohies  des  vues  et  des  singularltes  de  chaq  e  r*d»;     avee 
cee  choses,  un  grand  noxihrs  do  iivres,  ufosta;T£>es,  de  cartes, 
de  plena  de  ville,  de  '  atailles,  de  pomp**  funebres,  de 
carrousels,  de  tcurnois,  de  ballets  et  de  fetes  galantes. 
Le  neroe  cabinet  f  ournit  les  desslns  de  plus  considerables 
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taiMMt  i<  TMne  <nie  fci  fttawwj  Am  ;;lns  Will  e??lises 
•3e  !RnMM0f  esejjiees  tres  fMelenent  HfM  lours  cotileurs,  ce 
<jui  n*a  $y  s©  faire  MH  Me  eines  ct  §•  la  depense, 

aft  And  pcrscnne,  Juacufioi  M  s,fVfccit  *Ti«orc  avine, 
gaoiijue  Paillettes,  cefcte  reclie^ehe  a  Xfe2samincr  do  pe^res^ 
ait  tie  grandss  utility  pour  lcs  02si«alories  ct  poor  les 

The  ixegortanoe  of  this  collection  cannot  be  o-veav 
estimated.     Yet  itr.  r»pc>ci?JL  iiimifieanr-e  seem©  tc  ha*/e  "been 
lax-^l3r  unrealised  "by  early  eighteenth  century  si«hi»eera» 
Its  fascination  derived  not  30  ranch  Ann  ■  new  and  arrious 
interest  in  the  Hidlle  Ages  as  froro  an  inclination  to 
like  the  strands,  •motit&Vi  account  of  l$fe  in  raeSiacvul 
times  that  GfcSgBiexes  £*ive  as  lie  shewed  his  viol  ten  round. 
For  WtUMg  in  1715,  he  died,  lear^in^r  the  bonse  and  its 
contents  to  the  state,  interest  in  the  collection  If^oed  and 
two  JMPi  later  it  *M  suswrartSy  WtOM  '  np^rtm1* 

T*ut  the  great  distinction  of  3a1./*nicrea  ar>  a  scholar 
of  the  nAdlo  Ages  lay  not  5n  any  readily  rsec^isable 
results  of  his  studies  ■  tea  published  nothing  :f  ~ny 
is^ortance  -  but  in  the  earnest  and  jwrfchodieal  s?naor  in 
■sMoh  he  approached  his  subject.     He  introduced  an  eleitKnt 
of  order  into  gothic  studies,     In  1695  he  started  a 


a  synteratic  survey  of  tlie  BBMHMkt  of  France,       levelling 
each  yeer  from  ^ravince  to  province,  together  with  Xjouis 

Q5       Bouunr.,  an  inept  Mi  uninspired  artist,  he  fathered  together 
a  record  of  inscriptions*  of  stained  {glass  windows,  s«3ulptured 
detail?  and  crver;  of  v&ole  churches,  quite  witho  »t  precedent* 
Dom  Germain,  it  is  true,  ha/i  Iris!  to  record  the  buildings 
of  the  congregation  of  St,  Ifeur,  "but  the  range  of  Gaigriiere's 
utidertsking  ms  inflritely  wider  Nsl  his  detactenent  niore 
archaeological.       Ills  journeys,  inspired  no  doubt  "by  the 
celebrated  'voyages  attend***1  that  UollarkUst  and  Benedictine 
scholars  vware  Hs)  tsg«  must  rank  as  the  first  real  attest  to 
provide  a  record  of  French  mediaeval  antiquities* 

The  dressings  by  T3oudan  ^lich  resulted  frem  this  survey, 

^       now  la  V-  M  Jfetlonale  and  the  Bodleian  Library, 

in  fcsfor&j  *ire  eloquent  reminders  sf  th»e  state  of  early 
eighteenth  eentay  o»thic  connoisneurshix*       They  are  stiff 
and  nrdw,  ademntely  showing  the  stable  ^oraetry  of  the 
buildinc  HHssfsl  but  eugf  .jesting  BO  tiling  of  is*  movement  and 
the  eplendjsur  thai  we  eee  today  in  geti&c  churches* 

W)t  ♦.  unconnected  with  tkSs  desire  to  record  tsbjb  the 
saggestion  tBKt  flsipdsvsa  made  SB  1?03,  to  M,  de  Pcntchartrsin, 
the  fiecre-tary  of  State,  to  n&ke  the  government  responsible  i*or 


the  gVNMra&Sffli  of  M^tcr-*  mmofe*       Strangely  eno*:i#i, 

Bontoiico'irein  -■*&£,  Iflp*MMl  by  this  t  W  rv-oedcTtted  prerenal  end 
$7      woie  to  the  Kinj;,  t  5t  -  *Cri  pOORfclft  engages*  tf»  d* 

ttkl#d«raa  Am  i^eseaution  fle  c*!  dcei-ein,  ajv&nt  fait  dec 
iwdMNtMM  pour  in  m£mi  i-oyaief  et  j«©ur  tout  o*.  cru'il  y  ? 
de  plot  vwtani  Anhi  It  I  iCirit  p3m  de  guinre  km* 

tu*5.1  a  voy&ge  Amm  lM  provinces  av**e  cJee  d^e^ineteum  et 
dew  eci  ivedn&«     On  en  peut  Kfoir  ion  OBehmrtilloa  dans  1*?* 
deaseins  qui  oeront  ^oint  a  oc  Siit&olre* 

Ii  yeaMicfe  aeoeasair©  d«  luy  ctonner  OR  nr-  est  de  Ooneeil 
pour  lvi-&»torlser  &  certifier-  lea  deanelnti  gufil  few:  eawautexv 
II  3fen  scrvir&.  avec  dlaercjtien,  eminte  de  fair??  Ktanv 
que  l'on  eut  quelmie  autre  VM  que  eelle  £e  ooneerver  lee 
MBOMMI  #.♦•   ou  pourryli  (KHMMV  Mi  print a'-ps  yKV0a£% 
par  le  RHIIlwwilil  ei  le  "Bcur^ngno,  M  II  y  fe  plus  de 
monutitfUis  vie  la  malson  la  bourbon '• 

But  fear  of  the  MqpMtaa  tafl  ntanAMnilMtfln^  that  such 
a  tairvey  rairht  arouse  a;:.parontXy  MOM  the  fctaf/fl  Htatft       ItaV 
nothing  ease  of  .>.:l | pi -^ref£;  pre^oacX.     How-vcr,  Ida  ether 
attests  to  explain  rsiil  aBjtJMSQp  the  antiqv.itieff  ct  Prance 
wr-ve  not  so  easily  aefc  aside  tan*  fbrsptten.     Hir  influence  on 
his  ccnterr^rarier.  rjas  strong     And  he,  net  Felibien,  is,  T 
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ti  aqflptft*  tlve  tanst  inatl?*jtar  of  gothie  archaeological 
in  France. 
Before  he  died,  however,  tttt  stilly  off  gotMc  architecture 
set  OH  a  MOT  fotwlation  by  the  Jeniit,  Father  TawiriMSsine, 

6Q      founder  ant''  editor  of  that  excellent  review,  the  ;4«r:ioire8  de 
Trevoux*       Ar  and  1710  he  sur-  ^'toO.,  ft*  the  first  MM  in 
?r*ncef  that  the  gothio  style  orlgflmfj  not  in  the  north 
but  in  the  south;     that  It  derived  directly  from  the  todldin^s 
of  the  SMli  in  Spain*       T*ie  concept  mo  certainly  plausible 
mA  \r':v\ntfjig*       It  w«s  NR  accepted  by  scnolors,  though, 
there  \?tjrv9  throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  those  "who 
protested  hotly  agsdnst  the  idea*       Discussed  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  airvives  even  today,  to  bedevil  gothie  ariilvieology. 
Sor?»e  responsibility  for  this  theory,  it  should  le  noted, 
attaches  to  Jecjj-Frcneo*  3  Felibien.       *or  its  genesis  can, 
in  sortf?  measure,  be  seen  in  his  studies,,       Though  in  the 
•itecueil'  he  wrote  of  the  Aliiart>ra  and  the  Aleassars  of  Spain, 
he  diil  not  connect  their  architecture  vdth  the  gr>thie  buildings 

G9      of  France  -  'La  nesiiere  de  bestir  des  ajMMSBM  on  ,Arabes,f 
he  "wrote,  'non  settlement  ne  se  trouve  enseifnee  par  ancun 
auteur  qui  en  ait  preserit  dee  regies,  rsiis  on  ne  voit  pas 
wn&ure  en  France  des  edifices  qui  pul&eent  servir  <lfexcrqple. 


et  donner  moyen  en  les  examlnont,  de  ju/ger  avee  certitude 
en  qi-q/  Ha  x>ouvoieiit  ctstre  diferenn  Ml  antres*     On  pout 
on  ax^preriToce  t/uel<ju«i  chose  Am  MTWMM  qui  wit  veu  leu 
'ba-atii.wnfi  que  los  Morea  ou  Ar-abes  ont  laisaes  en  Afriquc 
♦at  en.  jSspagne,  M  aotit  lea  restes  da  plusiars  Jiosquees, 
chateaux  et  I&laiti,  tels  quo  de  l\Alha;to?,e,  de  I'Alchaisar 
et  de  diverri  autres  edifices  qu'on  volt  a  Grenade,  a 
Seville,  a  Alette  et  aiHe-ors.* 

Bat  "whv?n,  a  few  MMV  later,  he  auggfeated  In  h±3  short 
•Dissertation*  that  'gpthique  modema,*  or  0>th1.o  architecture 
proper  uro«ef  by  rustle  ana^ogf,  in  a  nana  and  southern  region, 
be  at  one**  presorted  grneculation  on  the  sources  of  tlie  style* 
MAS  m  Mjl  his  question  and  provided  the  relevant 

ix£ on aatlm  Tor  on  ans^r,  Fellbien  sdght,  one  iraa^ines, 
fcave  ■arrived  at  'ifrurne3&i>e*s  hypothesis  himself  •     But  it  is 
to  SaaXMads*  tJjtfLt  tMJ  term  -   'la  "style  MMMajM*  is  due 
.  all  1  fcfittatlffMfc 

PMjitta  the  faraonal  acMevenents  of  «ueh  inen  as 
Toui*n«Rd»e,  however,  #:;tMe  atnfttsai  MR  dominated  "by  the 
Benedictines    f  f^t.  MMW       TJ:ey  r«aoV:  the  T»iost  jrvlonged 
anil  serious  sfcricly  of  the  Higgle  A^es.     If  ever  onee  rlid  they 
tfulx>it"inate  obarrvcw!  facts  to  fanciful  ideas.       Staall  rosider, 
therefore,  that  they  failed  to  arouse  any  popular  interest. 


The  Itlrtttill  ii  1'abbaye  royale  de  iSaint  Germain 
Press*  ftp  I<on  Jac<me»  Bouiliari,  though  written  in  the  closing 
yearn  sjf  the  seventeenth  century,  v/as  not  published  until 
1734.       8M  Henri  H»ra«1*a  'Jiistoira  es  recherche*  &ea 
antiquities  do  la  VKUfl  de  Paria,1  coveted  in  1695,  was 
likewise  not  published  until  1734,  HN#  other,  less 
sternly  oh3«otlve  historians  had  siiown  that  such  works  could 
laeot  with  success  and  though  Gaignieres  had  succeeded  in 
stimulating  a  popular  curiosity  in  the  Middle  A|$es. 
latMd,  such  hiilldin&s  as  the  MMt  Chaps-lie  and  Notre 

^    Daiae  'jarre  now  extolled  in  paiqphiets  sold  to  travellr  rs 
and  xilgrims.     Moreover,  in  1716,  they  found  a  special 
advocate  in  C&aude  S&ugrain,  tlie  author  of  f&es  Curiositez 
do  "fwris,  de  Versailles,  de  Marly,  it  Vlncennes,  de  St. 

^     Cloud,  at  &es  environs.*       'Ms  Lively  and  well-illustrated 
nude  -  which  alwost  supplanted  WMil  Brice^  book  In 
popular  favour  -  included  <Lcserlxtions  of  other  mediaeval 

73     *— fVftW     ■«»•  Germain  I'Auxarrois,  Saint  (Jermin  des 
Fres,  and,  of  course,  the  abbey  of  %  Denis,  which  had  long 
attracted  tourists  to  its  royal  tor^s.       In  addition,  the 

7«      ♦Nouvcau  Voyage  de  France,'   ••diieh  ;>u.srain  published  four 
yearn  later,  contains  accounts  of  the  hospital  at  Beaune, 


It*  cstherVals  of  Rains*  Tioutn,  Hoaftpe&lerj  Troycs, 
X  ^^  0^>         Ml  .-tree,  an£  the  4M  ej   yf  Mont  St.  Michel.. 

Ttot  taOMW  .  •  BtQf  a£n&re  tlie  3C4ierocity  &2*&  the  freedom 

ttmm  nflailnfl  eoMHilMa  with  rfcich  9fcugnia  mdtes  or  gothic 
arc}£tccti»'e>  bMfNf  tiltil  Tijwsl  «■  m&  fee  to  read,  cv*-r  and 
erer  again »  of  *la  feeattte*  arid.  *la  gr&nfiaur1,  fla  rn&gnif  ioence.  • 
•l&  hexcltass**  and  *la  lc^erote*  of  £$>thic  construction,  it  is 
ixnpoflsv"bl<5  ^o  contend  i&at  1liip^l«*ll  &<  i-i'soi^tion  of  gothic 
aroMfeeotiire  Is,  briMraotfty,  differer.t  fgtm  that  encountered 
in  ihc  wck  of  Ocrroset  sr  Jjubreul*       In  fact,  throv.gjhout  the 
lQuimJtol  cte  talis1  Sfcu0Rftfai  praises  c<*i;hedrale  with  the 
reserv  •  ?  gQ  O&qp  :   ,-nhique*.       Sm  laMHM  difference  "between 

the  ggdAl  fcoafci  of  tiie  esirly  sixteenth  century  and  thoae  of 
th*  earl^r  ei$iteenth  car.tury  3i.es  rather  in  the  nwriher  of 
mASmm!  "    P  Hfifli  issarffc***       3auf*r»in  certainly  listed 
mori*  than  HQT  Bf  M  iscessors.  further  indication 

of  the  increasing  interest  in  ."othic  architecture  that  this 
fact   EflpZi«%   Ifl  his  curious  ctatenent,  tw5.ee  repeated,  with 
sl^.pht  variations,  in  the   'Ncuveau  vo^nas©  de  I^Tance**  that 
74        ar  lAsal  rptMc  ce.thcxlral  could  bo  constructed  by  Bskfalg 

•1*?  ohceur  &e  Be&urais,  1?»  ncf  dVirdens,  le  portal!  de  HMsrs, 
les  tour ■  de  T^*ris,  et  les  clochers  de  Chartres.  • 

But  if  the  Benedictines  aid  not  descend  to  writing"  the— 
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popular  guide  books  they  established  the  facts  ami  the  figures 
which  such  woatoi  were  fea*e£«     In  She  early  years  of  the 
ntury  all  the  serious  ■jntffgllti  of  the  gothic 
stylt  «■%  Sa  PM  "•>'.  .  another,  linked  to  the  abbey  of 

Saint  Gerrfcain  mm       Jean  Iraneois  Pe..j.bien  had  a  brother 

there,  Gerrjain  3rice  a  nephew,  trldle  &dLi«iiere»f  as  has  been 
r«wts£>ere&,  mm  received  and  a«claiiue&  41mm%  an  intimate 
fri  nd  of  H&UjQBj 

4iel  Felibien  (li*&  m  1719)  ^ias  aft  histxr/ian  of 
repute,    fin  170*61^-  prihliihal  MUi  1ft  glair*  3*  l'abbaye 
ro;y.  Saltti  'Oenya  en  France,*  kich  even  today - 

according  to  Professor  Smtbks:  * Eofeti £-5 sfr* 3 fel -shy  -  is  sound  and 
entirely  reliable  ai  a  source  of  i  n.     But  it  is  a 

cri  ..i  story,  c       '  I  LtMfaMal  study.      During  the 

fb&ovtng  JWT*  /'  OH  an  history  of 

Vfcrlftj  pr-s^tlng  £•.  HMMSy  c^  W         MMNWl  publication  to  the 
King  in  1715.     Tic  c'iod,  how.,   p,  I  .-•: tag  he  could  complete  the 
vort^i  It  ';<      B  ever  by  Djsu  Alexis    ^bineau,  the  future 

reov    ::  M         r**  h'sV-ry,   •■■  o  Mg m  '.vised  the  printing* 

in  Vi  tf  i'e  '  .  fcl&O  of  the  fItistoire  de 

la  Via '"  .*  NbftVl  votaHM  ".escribe  the 

history  of  Mm  U^vn,  ttot  -Hlv  n&ices,  containing 

«x>  doa  of  .  iokSj  fes,  efeartiVS  la     utber   kcuments,  letters  etc. 


Never  before  had  an  annalist  backed  his  assertions  by  such 
en  army  of  records.  Never  before  had  it  been  thoucfrt  necessary 
to  set  down  so  much  accumulated  information.   TJwe  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  mediaeval  architecture  are,  in  contrast, 
unspectacular.   For,  though  Felibien  ami  feobineau  verified 
a  number  of  dates  and  established  a  handful  of  new  ones,  they 
had  not  the  critical  capacity  to  relate  their  findings  to  the 
style  of  mediaeval  arcMtecture.   They  were  unable  to 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  archaeology.   Their  appraisal* 
of  gpthio  buildings  are,  moreover,  almost  direct  transcriptions 

79  from  Jean  Rranoois  Felibien's  •Reoueil*. 

The  monks  of  Saint  Germain  des  Pres  were  not,  however, 
without  all  understanding  of  fothic  architecture.   Thonfh 
most  of  the  topographical  and  historical  studies  that  they 
produced  in  the  following  years  tend  to  be  disappointing,  those 

80  of  their  greatest  scholar,  Montfaueon,  and  his  successor,  /bbe 
Jean  Lebeuf ,  are  undeniably  rewarding,  Bernard  de  Montfaucon 
(l Ml  -  1741)  controlled  the  workshops  of  Saint  Gemain  des 
Pres  after  Mabillonfs  death  in  1707,   The  son  of  noble 
Lanf^uedoe  parents,  Montfaucon  grew  ivp  as  a  jsentleman,  and  for 
several  years  travelled  around  E  rope  as  a  soldier.  He  was 
adventurous  and  lively.  He  had  connections  at  court,  and 
continued  to  correspond  with  his  powerful  friends  and  relatives 


lonp  after  he  had  settled  at  St.  Germain  cles  Pres.  In  1719 
he  was  made  confessor  to  the  Kins*   Small  wander,  therefore, 

31  that  he  ms  described  as  •terr'estre*.   But  his  scholarship 
remained  unimpeachable.  His  books  be'  ray  no  hint  of  the 
imaginings  and  aspirations  of  a  courtierj  they  are  laborious 
and  precise.  ^vrm  Voltaire,  in  one  of  the  rare  moments  in 
TOhich  he  was  prepared  to  forget  his  anti-clerical  passion, 
32  said  fMontfaucon  est  le  plus  savant  antiquaire  d  lf Europe*. 

In  1702,  having  returned  from  Rome,  where  he  v?as  entrusted 
to  represent  the  Benedictines  in  the  great  controversy  that 
ra$ed  around  their  new  edition  of  St.  Augustine's  works,  he 

33  published  the  f2Jiarium  Italicum* ,  a  handbook  on  Italian 
litairies.  It  soon  became  a  standard  work  and  was  twice 
translated  into  English  in  the  course  of  the  century.  During 
the  years  that  followed  he  wrote  a  number  of  erudite  works, 
pong  the  most  important  being  the  •Paleopraphie  Qreque', 
printed  in  1708,  a  counterpart  to  Mabillonfs  study  of  Latin 
diplomacy.  But  the  most  spectacular  and  successful  of 
Jfontfaueonfs  \jorks  ms  fAnti  quite  Kxpliquee,  published  first 
in  1719,  in  ten  folio  volumes.   Five  supplementary  volumes 
were  added  to  this  total  in  1724.   This  sta&csering  corrpilation 
established  Montfauoon  as  the  greatest  authority  on  P^yptian, 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  in  all  Burope. 


X 


He  turned  then,  with  that  fine  tolerance  characteristic 

of  French  historians,  to  the  study  of  mediaeval  antiquities. 

In  1725  he  published  the  prospectus  of  a  proposed  work: 

•Les  Monuments  de  la  Monarohie  l^Tancaise*. 

5 

84       *I1  y  a  longtemps,*  he  -wrote,  fque  Jfai  or   dessein  en  vue 
et  que  Jfemoonnais  lfin|x>rtance  et  l'utilite;  c'est  aamm 
une  suite  de  ,*l,Antiquite  Expliquee"  que  je  viens  de  rlonner 
au  public.  Lee  deux  ouvrages  sont  de  memc  nature,  et  lfun 
cormenoe  ou  I'autre  finite  Le  premier  a  cet  avantage  qu'il 
nous  represente  des  images  des  temps  les  plus  florrissants  de 
la  Grece  et  de  Rome,  au  lieu  que  le  second  nous  montre  dtabord 
cellos  des  siecles  de  plus  de  barbarie.  Mais,  outre  que  le 
gout  et  le  genie  des  temps  si  grossiers  sont  un  spectacle 
assen  divertissant,  I'interet  de  la  nation  componse  ici  le 
plalsir  que  pourraient  faire  des  moniiments. f 

•This  study  iias  to  be  in  five  separate  sections:  a  general 
history  of  France;  a  survey  of  her  churches  and  ecclesiastical 
"buildintfsj  the  life  and  custons  of  her  ?^eople;  warfare  and 
military  strategy;  and,  almost  as  an  appendix,  a  record  of 
the  tombs  of  her  famous  men. 

The  ranige  of  this  jTO&raxm  le  is  remarkable.  But  its  most 
remarkable  feature  -  in  our  context  -  is  tiie  intention  to 

■    survey  the  buildings  of  the  religious  orders  -  f0n  y  verra,* 


Montfauoon  explained*  fla  forme  ties  ancicnnes  eVlises, 
lforicdne  de  ce  que  nous  apjelons  le  gDthiiue,  les  plus 
belles  eglises  cothiques  cfeu  royoume,  les  parties  remarquable 
dee  eflises,  eomme  les  jubes,  baptisteres,  croisecs,  jortaila, 
les  eendelabres,  les  pins  aneiens  diptyqu<$s»  •    Here  the  most 
auditions  of  Gaifsiieres's  ideas  mi$it  have  "been  revived.  But, 
despite  Montf aueonf s  invocation  of  the  nationalist  spirit,  the 
general  reaction  to  his  prospectus  ms  not  favourable.   Several 
friends  sent  him  letters  of  vaarning,  predicting  failure  for  the 
work.  Others  were  merely  sceptical,  Joseph  de  Seytres,  Cojtte 
36   de  Caumont,  wrote  from  Avignon  on  7th  April  1725  -  fon  rafa 

ecrit  de  Paris  que  vous  f  cress  bientot  iraprimer  le  recueil  des 
antittuites  gauloises  et  francaises,  en  quinse  volumes  en  folio, 
Le  temps  dn  moyen  a^e  ne  y>euvent  vous  foumir  que  des  monuments 
peu  interessants,  Le  gout  gothlque  qui  s'etait  erapare^  de 
lf  architecture  est  presque  toujours  le  roeme.  La  structure  des 
palais,  des  eglises,  des  chateaux,  etc ,  est  lourde,  penante; 
ce  sont  des  masses  de  pierre  assemblees  presque  au  hasardj 
lea  tombeaux,  les  facades  d'eglises  sent  dans  un  gout  tout 
different,  nais  qui  ne  vaux  res  mieux;  on  peut  admirer  dans 
ces  sortes  de  monuments  la  patience  de  1'ouvrier  a  peu  .res 
corame  on  admire  celle  des  AlJ.eraanda  de  Nuremberg  a  faire  ces 
babioles  d'ivoire  dont  ils  remplissent  toute  1*  Europe** 


V 


But  a  snail  group  of  enthusiasts  saw  the  ix>int  of  the 
rroject.   They  wrote  to  ?&mtfaucon,  paying  tribute  to  the 
darirp  of  his  undertaking'  and  insisting  on  its  value.  President 
Bon,  a  collector  of  documents  and  mediaeval  rnanuscrlpts,  wrote 
on  10th  Hay  1725,  from  !&>ntpellier  to  Montfaucon  in  Paris: 

87  fHien  nfest  ]  lus  digf*e  d*un  bon  citoyen  et  dhan  habile  homme 
oorcne  vous  que  ce  nouvel  ouvrage;  il  nous  en  manquait  un,  et 
4je  ne  puis  point  eomprendrc  que  tant  de  slecles  se  soient 
ecoules  sans  qjte  personne  y  ait  penee*.   Similarly,  the  Marquis 

88  d'Aubais,  more  enthusiastic  in  his  approval,  wrote  from  the  Midi 
to  pledge  his  support  and  offer  his  services  in  the  investigation 
of  documents  and  mediaeval  antiquities  -  fje  vous  avoue,*  he 
said,  fque  pour  mon  pout,  tout  toume  vers  les  derniers  siecles.* 

Montf  aucon  was  not  lonp  ddscoura^ed  by  the  unequal  reception 
promised  for  his  hook.   With  sly  perception  of  the  vanities  of 
39   his  countrymen,  he  soupht  to  dedicate  it  to  the  King.   The  King 
90   accepted,  and  Immediately  subscriptions  started  t  come  in.   The 
financial  success  of  the  work  was  thus,  he  believed,  more  or  less 
ensured.  Between  1729  and  1735  the  first  five  volumes  were 
published.   They  dealt  with  the  history  of  Prance.  The  wraths 
and  the  slaughters,  the  pieties  and  the  prides  of  her  kings  are 
X  ^      all  there*   The  volumes  are  rich  in  detail  and  weLl-planned. 

1&ey  were,  moreover,  intended  to  have  popular  appeal*   For  they 
were  written  in  French,  though  a  fcitin  translation  aproars  at  the 


foot  of  each  page.  Yet  the  dry  precision  of  l^ontfaucon's 
scholarship  dominates  the  ??ork,  is  the  focus  of  Ms  passion 
for  facts  and  his  liking  for  a  rigid  chronology  and  his  bitter 
contempt  for  intuitive  interpretation.   The  •Monuments  de  la 
Monarchies  ^rancst-ise*,  is  filled  with  information  of  the  most 
varied  kind,  yet  it  is  dull.  In  the  context  of  Ms  chapter  f 
howrvcr,  it  is  most  memorable  as  the  first  printed  record  of 

901   many  of  the  drawings  that  Louis  Boudan  had  done  for  Gaignieres. 
Montfaucon's  understanding  of  the  buildinfss  of  the  period 

92   was  limited  -  foe  n*est  que  dans  ces  demiers  temps,1  he  said, 
•qu*on  s'est  apper^u  que  tout  groosier  oufila  sent;  ils 
instruiscnt  sur  "hien  des  choses  qu'on  ne  p>eut  trouver  ailleurs, 
oe  different  gout  de  sculpture  et  de  peinture  en  divers  siecles, 
peut  raerae  etre  compte  parnd  les  faits  historiquea.  • 

And  one  may  "wonder  why  he  should  have  "been  prepared  to 
devote  so  many  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  mediaeval 
architecture  and  to  the  preparation  of  an  authoritative  work 
on  the  subject.  Tet  he  struggled  hard,  thou$i  unsucoes fully, 
to  publish  the  second  section  of  the  •Monuments  de  la  Mwiarchie 
93  Franoaiae.  *   #Pour  la  second  partie*,  he  told  the  Aeadaibie  das 
Inscriptions  in  1741,  *qui  re$ardait  principalecwnt  les  e^lises 
dm  royaumr  ,  j^ai  fait  des?  iner  a  grands  frais  1<  s  plus  t>elles 
du  royauae  en  asses  grande  nombre;  mais  quand  il  fallut  les 
faire  crave,  les  graveurs  les  reirent  a  si  haut  prix,  que  je  ne 


95 


trouvai  pas  de  librairie  qui.   voulnit  sfcn  charger.  • 

A  few  months  later  he  died. 

Montfaueon,s  dispassionate  survey  of*  mediaeval  culture 
thus  left  a  fragment*  But  the  Benedictines  remained  the  most 
assiduous  and  successful  of  mediaeval  scholars  In  France. 
Ifcntfauoon's  successor  ms  his  younper  contemporary  the  Abbe 
Jean  Lebeuf  (1607  -  1760)  of  Auxerre.  His  work  me  solid  rather 
than  "brilliant,  discursive  rather  than  profound,  but  he  showed  a 
new,  and  more  urgent  understanding  of  gothic  archaeoloj^r  and  ms 
not,  it  se^ras,  entirely  Immune  to  the  evocative  charms  of 
mediaeval  buildings* 

He  wrote  through  lfcfe  a  number  of  books  and  pamphlets, 
studies  for  the  most  part  °?  #*e  reHpious  history  of  towns  like 
Solssona  and  JUixerre,  slyly  directed  a^inst  the  Protestants  and 
inclining,  strongly,  to  support  the  Janseni&s.   These  works 
contain  remarkably  few  references  to  mediaeval  buildings,  but 
Lebouf  fs  early  likinp  for  them  is  revealed,  in  a  footnote,  in  the 
•Histoire  de  la  prise  d1  Auxerre  par  les  Hu^enots  et  de  la 
deliverance  de  la  meme  ville,  les  annees  15G7  et  1568*,  printed 
in  Auxerre  in  1723, 

•Les  connoisseurs  en  antiquitez  ecclesiastic^es, '  he  writes, 
•distin^went  nuatre  sortes  de  structures  dans  les  andennes 
eppLlses  de  franee.  Une  qui  a  ete  en  uaaf©  sous  la  panaRdere  race 
de  nos  rois;  et  lis  ltappellent  merovinglaque.  La  seconda 


&epuis  Charlemgne  jusques  vers  Xe  rnilleu  &u  trcisieme  siecle, 
et  lis  lui  donnent  le  nom  &e  carlovingiaque,  la  troisleme 
est  la.  gobhique  qui  a  et©  usltoe  depuis  le  MM  de  B.    touis 
ou  environ  |MM  sous  Kr&neois  I  et  lijenri  H.     La  demlere 
cnfln  qu'lls  appcilent  er~iciasfci<£ue  a  cunr.*5noe  vers  le  refjie 
& 'Henri  XI.     !3ais  deouia  environ  soixante  ou  quatre  vingts  ans 
on  ne  batit  plus  d&iis  aucun  3e  ces  gouts  aneiens.  • 

vjhere  these  categories  were  established  it  is  difficult  to 
soy*     But  tliey  evidently  superseded  the  rather  rough,  and  less 
accurate,  distinctions  that  Germain  Briee  had  raade  in  1697 
and  indicate  at  the  same  tiiae  the  considerable  develojment 
that  had  occurred  in  $Dthic  areiiaeology  in  the  early  years  of 
the  e±(«$iteenth  century.       That  Lebeuf  further  elaborated  this 
system  of  iliiin<MlFwi  in  inspecting  gothie  buildings  is 

97  evident  fron  tlie  notes  tliat  he  took  on  a  Journey  to  Ctlairvaux 
in  1730.     Intended  as  a  'voyage  litter&ire*,  this  Journey  took 
him  to  riany  small  and  insignificant  churches  an    chapels;     but 
acre  repealing  than  the  list  of    mnuscrii  ts  that  he  found  in 
these  j/Iacea  are  the  eonrents,  sponteneoofl  and  personal,  that 
he  ac  As  on  the  ix*liaev£_l  buildings  Ixe  wmtk     Of  St.   Germain, 

98  a  church  near  Ver^iftny,  he  writes:   fle  clociher  an  est  nouveau, 
de  figure  Ok  -rree.     Tie  batinent  de  I'eglise  est  sickle,  roais 
on  y  \-oit  dea  fra^nrntc  de  vifcrages  qui  sent  du  XITI  siecle.  • 


DO      He  noted,  likewise,   'en  allant  a  Neuvy  '^uratour,  on  trouve 
Chains,  haineau  de  oette  paroisse:     oe  Neuvy  n'est  pas  naare, 
le  Tjatron  est  St,   Syaif.liovien,     he  choeur  de  VeglXae  et  la 
eroisee  aont  eouverts  d'ardolses  et  travaille  de  structure 
du  XVT®  siecle;     le  nei  est  basse  et  a  des  ailes,  lea 

100  portails  <3es  deux  eotez  «ont  mafnifiques  ~*       At  Bar-sto- 
A.ube  lie  recorded  Hit.  i4adou  est  un  e^Lise  canoniale  et 
Xaaroisrdale,  constnAite  en  croix,  sana  $aleries  et  sans 
JMMfi  terriere  le  choeur,     0fest  un  gptMLque  naissant: 
ilya   im  jube.     /u  cote  ©iuche  de  cette  egliae  est  un 
teur,  la  plus  iaa.1  tcurnee  du  monde  et  que  est  tout  biais, 

101  nontenant  cepenslant  nuatr     clochera.  *        'Le  nef  *,  he  said* 
of  the  church  at  Lanrireville,    'est  du  XXIG  ou  7HIJP  siecle.  ■ 

These  jottings,  curiously  confident  and  matter-of-fact 
in  tone,  rfTveal  at  once  an  eagerness,  unusual  in  the 
el^iteenth  century,  to  record  each  church  observed,  however 
liable  and  uninspir.1jig  in  aH-ftowuoe,     Yet  there  are  but 
rare  hints,  both  :ui  tineae  random  notes  and  in  Lebeuf  's  more 
Xeamad  writings  of  any  deep,  nineteenth  century  fondness 
for  fpthiJc  buildings.     In  Ms   *3%&t  des  MMM  en  Irance 

102  depuis  la  inert  flu  roy  Kdbert,  arrivee  en  10S1,  ;5uaV&  oelle 
ue  Philippe  le  Bel,  arrivec  en  1214*,  jtiblished  in  1741? 
and,  more  particularly,  in  his  famous  and  naich-uaed 


•'liatoixe  3e  la  ville  et  9m  diocese  de  Paris*,  printed 
footman  1754  and  17S8,  he  showed  fcliafc  his  knowle&fcse  of 
gothic  archaeology  %*as  WKmMi  "but  pm  no  evidence  of  any 
new  liking  for  gotiiio  architecture*     ik>  was  able  to  distinguish 
the  dili'f erenees  of  stylo  in  the  carvings  of  the  Ixilldiii&s  that 
J\e  deeoarlbed  and  mm  able  Hm  to  date  thesn  wiih  some  littifee 
gpMHaoy,     **e  *mS  i^ie^d  a  plonker  in  tiie  analysis  of  gothic 
ar<3fclU<tf>  lured,  detail.     But  lie  t/as  unable,  it  seems,  to 
syntljesiae  fcti  har&-won  knowledge.     His  eonteti$)craries, 
however,  tliou^tt  of  liiia  as  something  of  a  prodigy.     M\  I/*eau, 
105      MMflMg  an  *KLoge  de  M.   1'AhW  Lebeuf *  to  the  Academic  ftoyule 
&es  I3f3iscr3.pt ion&  et  Belles  Lettres,  in  17G4,  said  -   'les 
voyages  et  les  lectures  de  M.   I'M  Lebeuf  1'avoient 
telleinent  familiarise  4*vee  les  nionuraens,  qu'il  apercevoit 
les  itffttiraMMi  le&  plus  delicatcs  de  l9ancier»ne  architecture, 
il  Serrsloifc*  dn  presder  couj.   d'ocdl,  les  earaeteres  tie  chaque 
edecle;     a  I9  inspection  d'um  Ijatitoent  il  pouv&it  Hre, 
quelquefois  a  vingt  annees  pres,  done  quel  tsmpa  il  avalt 
ete  canstru.it;     les  eeintureti,  les  ciiapiteaux,  les  laoulures 
portaient  a  ses  jeax  la  <3ate  &e  lour  batisse:     heaucoup  de 
grands  eflifioes  ont  ete  l9ourvra££  de  pluaiers  sieclefi,  plus 
encore  ont  ete  lepares  en  ties  sieclea  dlff eretn;     IX 
decompose  it  un  mesas  "batiment  avee  une  faciiifce  singuliere, 


il  fixalt  l*k$g&  des  diveraes  parties,  et  sea  decisions 
etaient  tou^ours  fondeea  sur  des  rreuves  induhitables;     on 
en  tr-mve  tm©  foule  dfexernples  dans  son  histoire  &u  cliobese 
de  Jhris.  i 

Ihe  conventions  of  tfltifNla  Hf  MH'<i  nake  this  statement 
treacherous  evidence.     But  X/*benf  wfti  able  to  tliserirdnate 
"betrocrt  the  Kia^or  styles  of  TMsaiaewtil  architecture  and  wis 
always  keen,  if  not  correct,  5n  Ids  v >iir*g  vdth  the  ssulptured 
details  and  flass  a#  gpthie  feft&Atlipfa     WLM  estimate,  isoreover, 
WM  always  th«  rebuilt  of  —gigua  atuSy  tf£  analysis,  not 
haphasar*!  jpaNNMffc       On  (MffMtaftf  hovjerer,  hie  interest  was 
revealed  as  mere  tbajl  Mftftftltjfc  Ml  in  1736,  Jean  Aubert, 

a  pupil  of  A*  .T#  IMfti  Hki  e-rraslaiionesl  to  replace  the 
aadstinfl  apthlc  cloister  an!  refoefcoiy  of  U*e  abbey  of 
104      Chaalla,  li&beuf  wrote  to  a  friersd  -  'I&en  de  ce  qufon  fera 
n'&pprocheraii  en  delioatesse  <le  ce  qui  est  au3our&fhui  sur 
pied*.       And  he  pointed  to  She  4M9&*  of  S»  Denis,  where  Robert 
do  Ootte's  recently  wwpleted  refectory  stood  -  fil  saut  aux 
yeus;*,  lie  said,   *<yue  Vr-  r-rlfiees  du  IVOWHt  et  treiaieme 
siecles  sent  ravismns  jy\?  leur  delieatesse,  tandis  nue 
oe  qufon  elev*>  depjls  cinquonte  ou  sorlsmte  ana,  en  fait 
de  «lo*tre  et  6»e  ref^toirn,  est  MaHtf  e«  grossi^  rf#       Anyone, 
he  concluded,  who  could  like  tint*  v   U&Slfll  had  *le  &out 


LN 


lndf  a  few  !nonths  later,  he  wrote,  sadly,  -  *^e  views 
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d^rirendre  oru'on  com  ence  aetnellemant  a  rillMN  tous  les 

edifices  <!e  cette  marnificrue  abbaye  povr  les  refalre  a  r*euf , 
nfen  reservent  que  lfegtise  seulement*     Je  vrus  e^hortc  de  lee 
aller  voir  pour  la  dernier  fois,  et  de  vov.s  hater.       Ce  sera  un 
rep&l  pour  les  curieux  et  pour  les  amateurs  de  I'antiquite, 
si  l'on  prend  le  soin  de  copier  les  plus  ancieimes  et  les 
plus  eourtes  epitaphes  du  clcitre  et  le  dessincr  le  £*rand 
refectoire,  le  dortoire,  la  chapelle  d€  iHnfirmerie,  le  cloltre, 
le  chapitre,  qui  sent  les  principeles  pieces,  de  la  beaute  et 
delicatesse  desquelles  3e  puis  MMNT  psv  avanoe,  que  tout  ce 
qu'on  batira  a  la  moderne  n*approohera  pes,  sinsi  que  Jfai  oui 
dire  a  ie  hons  connoisseurs.  * 

These  letters  -  there  vmre  throe  in  all  -  were  published 
in  the  Mercure  de  France  in  1756,  1736  and  1740.       'Ehey  seem 
to  have  prompted  scras  discussion,  but  were  without  any  real 
and  resulting  effect.       Tor  his  singular  attempt  to  save  the 
buildings  of  Ohaalio,  kebeuf  incurred  only  the  rage  of  his 
liter:  TT^nlndcd  contemporaries.     He  *&s,  moreover,  misunderstood 
by  his  fellow  historians,  several  of  wYam  accused  him  of 
sentimentality.     Yet  his  letters  are,  on  the  whole,  free  from 
those  romantic  sentiments  that  had  provoked  Varibrugh's  plea 
for  the  preservation  of  Woodstock  Manor  twenty— five  years  before. 


Lebeuf  %ms  the  last  of  tl^e  $neat  Benedictine  scholars* 

107  His  sucoes?»rs,  Alfred  Gauthier  and  Oerrain  Foirler,  researched 
further  into  the  history  of  S.   iJenis,  but  achieved  no  distinction* 
The  strength  «jn&  Irtgil  authority  of  the  Nfeurist  eon$re<7atiori  of 
Sb*  German  des  Pres  -oras  jr&>ntfa\*eon  mookiiipily-  named  it 

108  *I,AC8ftsrde  Berrardine,  -  wis  slowly  destroyed.       3apr>ed  in  the 
ear\v  years  of  the  eifl*ibecnth  eentury,  «*of^ened  disastrously 
by  the  spirit  of  intellectual  liberalism  that  replaced  the 
austere,  religions  atraosrihere  rnintalnsd  under  *labilXo»,  the 
stern  discipline  of  St*   Geiiradn  des  Prcs  ms  finally  disrupted 
when,  in  1757,  Louis  XV  appointed  Louis  de  Bourbon  Con&e  abbot 
of  Mm  EJonastcry.     Its  Tw**mie&  were  ttienoeffcrw&rd  squanclcretl 
vrith  scandalous  m-mifioeaDe  aenu  the  authority  of  the  congregation 
of  3t.  Maur  dishonoured* 

The  Benedictines  were  not  widely  influential  in  their 
BediaevaliaBDb       Their  works  appealed  nainly  to  scholars, 
iftien  they  corresponded*  they  -wrote  to  aerlrue,  useful  men; 
antiquarians  and  researchers  who  j*uarcied  their  knowledge 
It  v-tjuld  be  incorrect,  however,  to  believe  tb*>t  their  <Teat 
histories  were  without  inf?Aienee  in  spreading  thrcmrfc  l^rance 
a  near  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  architecture  of  the 
Middle  Agc*s.       They  were  rlundcrerl  by  the  writers  of  guide-hooks; 
and  a  measure  of  how  closely  popular  taste  tended  to  conform 


to  th*i  of  HE—Wlrti  tfl  ths  &«MV$  M  mm  of  prttda  "buil/lings 
!■  the  .m:ri/,?*~b<~>c>>-s,        fHer<tie*ee ' ,  *?.?k?    •elef^noe  cle  structure* 
oeotrr  repeatedly  in  descriptions  of  «>thic  crxthorlral .9,       Thege 
criteria  are  of  eovrse  Inherently  *?«neb»       fcn  AigLiah  gpthic 
fancier  reader  <r  ^**   •■■■•Hipltai  noiwelle  cto  la  MMklMl 

109  >  Strasbourg  et  de  ».fs?neuse  tour*  that  Joseph  ^ohn  published 
!■  mt|  Wttffel  orly  iHth  itlTlWHj  BMM  understood  the 

110  fietaefcswrt  ■KftaNtaal  ttomqftawt  -   Nw  suparbe  TfiOTBiroewt 
d,^3rcMte«Tt*.tre,t  wrote  tV>bro,  onro*ite  KB  enfrsving  of  the 
trrye>T.    *§Mm  MM  MdUKM  pPMf  7-*  plus  "beau  Trsr^eeau   qu'il 
y  ait  uu  wonde  en  ee  <r*we,  tant  pour  1a  hauteur,  cue  pour 
la  dalieatess©  d©  1 f  cu^rac*©,  tout  perce  a   loryr,  en  sorts 
qw*en  1©  regardant  so^s  certains  streets,  1  'or  a  peine  a 
rcmeevoir  ocfs>ent  ell©  pent  se  noutanir  et  resistor  aus 
isviurcp  009  temss     il  faut  1 •avoir  vue.  •         lliis  account 
contains  ■»  hint.  *t  tboea  associations  that  «wrp,  even  fit  tbia 
date,  so  important  *m  element  in  the  Bnplish  love  of  gpthic 
architecture.     But  before  the  la  at  of  the  preat  Benedictine 
scholar©  bed  died,  the  ftdMMI  of  ecthic  rfrfcrospeotion  *&s 
alive  in  France.     It  *waa,  as  can  "be  In  Pined5  p>rt  of  the 
general  early  eif£\t©enth  rv*ntury  admlratiou  for  things 
RNjftfflfca       Yet  the  Ihplish  attitude  to  the  Mill*  Apes  mas 


Ill      not  at  first  enthusiastically  adopted     Beat  tie  M  rait 
wrote  in  his  fLettres  sur  lcs  anglais  et  les  francais,, 
published  in  1724,  of  no  liking  tor  the  remnants  of  the 
Middle  A|**s.       Voltaire's  'litres  philosophises',  printed 
fee  years  later  were  written  in  praise  of  B^lish  philosophy, 

112  not  the  arts  of  the  piclnxresque.       Ana  even  Stont  a^aieu, 
who  returnea  from  BngLand  in  1750,  Inspired  to  lay  out  a 

•Hardin  an£lais,  on  his  estate  fla  Brede1,  was  unable  to 
understand  the  Ih^ish  taste  for  *>th  c  confusion  and  disorder  - 

113  UJn  t^timent  d'ordre  ^thic^c',  he  wrote  in  his  •TSsaai  f*ur 
le  j*>ut»,  'est  un  espece  d^niipe  roar  l»oeil  qui  le  voit, 
et  lfame  est  embarrassee  comne  quand  on  lui  presente  un 
poeme  obscur.f       Itousseau  likewise,  who  in  1760,  in  his 

114  •notwelle  Keloid,  described  the  charms  of  the  picturesque 
Sirden,  had  no  taste  fbr  gothic  architecture.     He  regarded 
it  rather  as  a  shameful  phenomenon, 

115  Tet  the  sentiments  of  IhgJLish  literature  slowly  permeated 
into  France.       Writers,  in  the  follor/ing  years,  propagated 
the  whole  range  of  emotions;     tenderness  and  simple  delist; 
regret,  lanr^our  and  gentle  melancholy,  long  familiar  In 
Jhfland.       !*ren  the  dramatic  menace  and  sinister  thrill  of 
the  jaothic  horror  was  early  felt  in  Franco  with  the 

116  production,  In  1764,  of  Baculard  d'Arnaul's  play   *Lc  comte 
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de  Ooraynges.  •   During  the  next  year  Lfc«.  Keeker  xiublished  her 
translati -m  of  Cferay*s  •Ele^y1.   Youngs  t8I#*t  Thou^its'  ms 
translated  in  1769,  by  Letowrneur,  secretary  to  the  library  of 
the  AOftimde  Francaise,  who,  In  1771,  issued  his  fortuitous 
translations  of  Herveyfs  f Meditations*  and  Grayfs  •Elegy*. 
Wttlnmn  d»Areonville  entered  this  field  in  1770,  with  her 
uninspired  publication  of  'Meditations  parrai  les  tombeaux,' 
but  it  was  not  until  1774  that  the  authentic  gpthic  horror 
burst  on  Prance  with  the  abearance  of  the  translation  of  the 
•Castle  of  Otranto*.   By  the  tine  Letoitrneur  translated 
Shakespeare's  plays  and  Ossianfs  epics  in  177G  and  1777,  the 
reaction  to  this  Sngiish  vopue  was  aprerent  in  Prance.  Voltaire, 
not  altogether  surprisingly,  was  one  of  the  strongest  opionents 
of  this  new  taste.   fn#  his  own  attempts  to  instil  an 
intelligent  interest  in  B-igLish  literature  -  and  Shakespeare  in 
particular  -  had  met  with  ridicule,  he  told  the  Academic  Prancaise 
in  August  1778  -  •en  traduisit  bientot  tous  les  livres  imprimes 
a  Londres.  On  passa  dfune  extremite  a  1  •autre*  On  ne  goutalt 
plus  cte  ce  qui  venait  de  oe  pays,  ou  qui  passait  poia?  en  venir* 
Les  libraires,  qui  sent  des  marchands  de  modes,  vendaient  des 
remans  anglais  comne  on  vend  des  ruhans  et  des  dentelles  de 
point  sous  le  nom  d  *Anfylcterre  *. 


K 


This  intrusion  of  the  &igllah  literary  vopue  coincided 
with  a  (^uickeninjx  admiration  for  the  French  mediaeval  past. 
Ploys,  operas  and  comic  operas  served  to  evoke  the  charms  of 
mediaeval  life  with  increasing  frequency.  Authors  "wrote  of 
troubadours  and  umtle  maidens,  kni.gfr.ts  and  battle-glorious 
heroes,  with  increased  delimit*  There  was  nothing  serious 
about  these  works,   They  were,  almost  unfailingly,  frivolous 

118  stories  set  to  a  feudal  theme.   M.  de  Sauvigny's  famous 
♦Histoire  araoureuse  de  Pierre  de  Ijong  et  de  sa  tres  honoree 
dame,  Blanche  BaJsu1,  printed  in  1765,  contains  the  whole 
essence  of  the  £f«re.   All  is  noble,  all  is  virtuous;  the 
toint  of  morbid  horror  is  absent.   *Kie  troubadour  va&s  established 

119  as  the  symbol  of  fle  teaps  Jaais*.   In  1770,  the  Nouvelle 
Bibliotheque  Bleue*  became  the  guardian  of  his  honour.  But 

this  series  was  soon  surpassed  in  popularity  by  the  •BLbliotheojoe 
des  Bomsnsf,  started  in  1775  and  continued  until  1905.   The 
ablest  and  most  important  contributor  to  this  Library  was  the 
iJX)    Oomte  de  Tresoan  (1705  -  1783),  soldier,  scientist  and 

unsuccessful  courtier.   Surrounded,  by  a  host  of  imitators  and 
disciples  he  dominated  the  world  of  'troubadour f  literature. 
He  wrote  of  Houan  de  Bordeaux,  le  chevalier  Robert,  Tristan 
de  Leonls  and  other,  real  and  imke-belicve  heroes.   His 
followers  and  his  rivals,  Mayer  and  Consent,  df0rville,  Puulmy 


ana  Tunny  de  Beaiiharnals  wrote  of  Boual  de  Coucy,  Guerin 
de  MongLave,  Ogler  le  Danols,  BooHn  de  J&yence,  St.  I*mis 
and  Le  bon  Buc  d'Arraa^n&c.  But  whatever  the  names  of  these 
heroes,  they  ■eemed  to  re-incarnate  those  of  Ariosto  and 

121  Tasso.  fH  en  est  du  Roland  furleux*,  said  a  critic  in  the 
'Journal  Stranger' in  1778,  fcomne  de  ces  Jardins  charajastres 
ou  l*on  aime  a  errer  apres  s'etre  bein  promene  aux  Tuileries•, 

Even  scholars  succumbed  to  the  troubadour  myth.  Lacurne 

122  de  Sainte  Balaye  (1697  m   178l),  a  friend  of  Montfaucon  thou^i 
an  intimate  of  the  idlest  revellers,  wore  it  deftly  into  the 
fabric  of  history.  He  wrote  nothing  of  any  tegportance  in  the 
early  years  of  his  life,  Wit  -sshen,  in  1758,  at  the  a^e  of 
sixt^two,  he  -was  elected  to  the  Mead/kale  Jrancaise,  he  said  - 

125   '11  enhardit  raon  courage,  et  mfinspira  le  dessein  dfetudier 
nos  monumena  historiques  sur  un  plan  benueoup  plus  etandu 
que  »*av&ient  fait  encore  ceux  qui  ont  couru  la  new©  earriere.  * 
His  studies  of  history  were  mainly  literary.  In  1759  the 
first  two  volumes  of  his  'Memoires  sur  I'ancienne  chevalerie, 
consideree  comrae  un  nwUMMM  politique  et  ^ilitaire,, 
nere  published,  and  politely  received.   The  third  was  not 

124   printed  until  1781.   TJie  work  did  little  to  encourare  an 
interest  in  mediaeval  reraina.  Lacurne  de  Sainte  Bnlaye 
himself  showed  only  a  good-natured  indulfjsence  for  tilings 
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125  Gothic  -  fla  gothicite  du  costume*,  he  -wrote  in  his  preface, 
•1'habillement  bisarre,  le  maintien  roide  et  empesc  des 
personm$es  nous  poroiasent  tout  a  fait  plaisans,  et  nous 

A  A 

ne  pouvons  nous  empecher  de  sourir  du  mauvais  gout  de  nos 
aneetres.*   In  1774  the  first  of  the  intended  twenty-five 

126  volumes  of  his  *Histoire  IAtteraire  des  Troubadours*  appeared* 
It  rats  ejriaraort&narily  successful  ana  astonishingly  well-timed. 
It  flattered  the  aristocracy  and  gave  to  the  mediaeval  past  an 
unprecedented  charm,  It  stands,  a  'beacon  almost,  at  that  moment 
when  the  mediaeval  vo^ue  became  an  essential  i>art  of  the  French 
eighteenth  een-cury  romantic  movement.  Bit,  as  "before,  Lacurne 
de  3adnte  Palaye  was  unconcerned  with  mediaeval  obtests. 

127  During  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  he  worked  on  a  vast 
cataloraie  of  mediaeval  antiquities,  but  died  before  it  vms 
completed* 

Such  a  scholarly  attanpt  to  explore  the  reality  of  the 
gothic  world  of  imagination  remained  a  rarity,  awl  the 
mediaeval  myth  remained  an  escapist  fantasy.  The  troubadour 
was  too  illusory  a  f ifure  to  demand  concrete  expression* 
1558   Sepresentations,  drawings  and  illustrations  of  episodes  from 

the  mediaeval  past  were,  almost  unfailingly,  unreal  and  remote. 
Bare  artists  introduced  authentic  details  into  their  drawings, 
but  erst  transposed  the  action  f  s  orles  into  a  timeless 
•etting  of  classical  convention. 


129  Charle?5-SicIiolas  Cochin's  Inlands,  and  Bayards  are  attired  like 
demi-eods*   But  some  efforts  •were  made  to  transpose  the 
inecLiaeval  <breamworld  fron  the  realm  of  the  f abulous  to  the 

130  real  world*   ]Xipont  de  Nemours ,  reviewing  the  Salons  of  1775, 
1777  and  1779,  strongly  approved  the  gothic  details  introduced 
into  the  painting s  of  Bayard,  IXi  Oueselin  and  St,  Louis.  Thou$i 
these  mock-mediaeval  tableaux  seem  today  disarsrdngly  naive. 
Halberds,  helmets  and  spears,  some  pieces  of  armour  and 
occasional  architectural  details  are  used  to  evoke  the  Middle 
A'«r mk       Oarle  van  Loo,  one  is  hardly  surprised  to  fim,  used 

131  MoKtfaueott,   ♦Monuments  de  3a  l&marchie  5JTaneaise,  for  Mo 
sporadic,  and  often  dubious,  details  of  rothic  dress*  Other 
artists  m*re  lees  careful*  Even  Bernard  Lepicie,  who  for  more 

132  Wmi  twenty  years  tau$it  history  to  the  xjuplls  of  the  'Boole 
Royale  des  Sieves  proteges,  •  was  uneertain  of  the  appearance  of 
the  (pthie  "world*  His  large,  *Debar^ie*nent  de  Guillaume  le 
Ocnquerant  en  AngLeterre,'  painted  In  1765,  in  an  eir3)ejrmsrdng 
•emi-classical  study,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Tiepolo* 
Ambitious  works  with  mediaeval  themes  were  unusual  until,  in 
1774,  the  Cerate  df  Angiviller  was  made  Directeur  general 

133  des  Batimens*   Vusqu'a  present,*  he  wrote  in  June  1775, 
•il  aemblait  rtu'on  ignorait  les  ressources  rjue  notre  histoire 
presentait  jour  la  peinture*  -  and  in  the  years  that  followed 


he  bought  and  commissioned  a  number  of  laintingja  and 
cartoons  for  tapestries  to  "be  woven  at  the  Gobelins,  giving 
an  enormous  impetus  to  the  school  of  national  history  fainting 
However,  he  demanded.  *le  grand  style1,  and  hie  protege*, 
mediocre  painters  for  the  most  pert,  tended  to  ignore  fche 

154   ro&gic  of  com  ^nplaoe,  mediaeval  objects.  %  G*   Brenet 

(1728  -  1792)  introduced  a  gothlc  eastle  into  the  background 
of  his  *!&>nneurs  rendus  au  connetable  Dw  Guesclin*,  exhibited 
at  tabs  telon  in  1777,  but  was,  on  the  whole,  unf»ncerned  with 
the  appearance  of  the  mediaeval  world.  Hin  *Gourtoisie  du 
Chevalier  Bayard',  ^minted  six  years  later,  is  almost  lacking 

135   in  any  associative  elements.   L»  Eunaaeau  (1733  -  1796), 

likewise  showed  only  an  intermittent  and  half-hearted  interest 
in  the  feudal  tracings  of  his  Bayards  and  Du  Ouesclines, 
thou$i  liis  ♦Continence  do  IJayard1,  .painted  in  1777  displays 
a  certain  sympathy  for  mediaeval  architecture*   ftie  lesser 
artists  who  regularly  sent  scenes  of  Mediaeval  hi  story  or 
legend  to  the  Salon  showed  only  the  faintest  feeling  for  the 
past.   The  banditti  anri  shagf5>*-pine-trees  painted  by  Salvager 
Rosa*s  uninspired  imitators  aroused  livelier,  more  dramatic, 
sensations  of  the  past.   They  were  indeed  more  in  harmony 
with  the  ShgLiah  literary  vogue. 

The  first  serious  studies  of  gothic  architecture 


136  painters  wore  done  "by  Pierre  Antoine  de  Machy  (1723  -  1807). 

In  the  Salon  of  1775  he  exhibited  •L'EfOise  des  Bernardins1; 

/ 

in  that  of  1777  ,La  Demolition  de  Saint  Sauveur,  rue  St,  Denys1, 

and  ,Beux  Demolitions  de  la  Coneiergerie  du  ttilais.  •   In  later 

years  he  showed  other,  similar  works;  "but  the  most  strikingly 

effect ive  studies  of  gothie  architecture  done  at  this  |>erlo4 

137  were  those  cf  Pierre  Joseph  lAfontaine  (1758  -  1835).   In 
1789  he  exhibited  an  fInterieur  de  la  cathedrale  de  Paris1; 
an  •Interieur  d*une  eplise  ^othique,  effet  de  nuit*;  an 
•Autre  ^glise  gofchique,  efiet  de  naif;  and  an  'Eglise  gpthique, 
effet  de  Jour.  *   There  were,  in  addition,  three  other  gpthic 
church  interiors  and  an  'Interieur  de  prison  edaire  par  une 
lampe'.   In  the  Salon  of  1791  he  exhibited  nine  similar  pictures; 
in  that  of  1795,  five.   All  recall  the  church  interiors  painted 
In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  by  Pieter  Neefs  and 
van  Steenwyek. 

The  inclination  to  represent  the  historical  truth  of  the 
MidVlle  Apses  in  the  painting  of  the  late  eijpftteenth  century 
finda  a  parallel  in  the  decors  and  gardens  designed  at  the 

138  time.   Madrigals  were  sung  in  theatres  to  enhance  the  mediaeval 
atmosphere  of  Belloy's  or  of  Baculard  d,Arnaudfs  plays,  and 
costumes  were,  with  increasing  frequency,  designed  with  the 

aid  of  I'ontfaucon's  •Monuments  de  la  Mcmarchie  Pranoaise'. 
The  most  memorable  of  these  early  gothio  reconstructions 
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the  production,  in  1772,  of  St.  Hare's  fAdele  de  enthieu1. 
It  ms  hig&Ly  praised  In  January  1775  "by  the  critic  of  the 
liereure  tie  France,  and,  as  can  he  iiaafdned,  Grimm  extolled 
the  earnest  effort  to  recreate  what  he  recognised  as  a 
thirteenth  century  setting. 

Architects,  no  uouVc  under  english  inspiration,  were 
similarly  stirred  "by  this  gpthic  nostalgia.  In  1772,  Jean 
Laurent  Goetss  desi^ied  a  row  of  shops  for  the  south  side  of 
the  cathedral  of  Strasbourg,  Crocket»-bedeeked  and  with 
painted  windows,  they  are  a  perfect  example  of  what  in  the 
nineteenth  century  was  called  in  keeping,   A  year  or  two 
later  the  IXic  de  Chartres  set  up  a  snail,  pothic  j^avilion 
in  the  Bare  Monceau,  He  was  followed,  soon  afterwards,  by 
M.  Bostoky,  who  oonr&sfdoned  a  number  of  gothic  conceits 
for  his  p&xtz   near  Amiens.  His  architects  were  Olivier  and, 
later,  Bernard,  who,  in  1780,  restored  a  gothic  chapel  at 
Ourscamp.   J.  Gh.  Krafft  enjeraved  these  works  in  his 
•Reoueil  d1  Architecture  Civile1,  first  published  in  1006 
and  1007.  Both  there  and  in  Ms  other,  less  serious, 
•Becueils*  lie  bears  witness  to  the  speed  with  \7hich  this 
jjpthic  fashion  spread.  He  shows  a  fanciful  windmill  in 
the  Faubourg  du  Itoule,  by  Baris  and  another  along  the 
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146  road  to  Neuilly,  by  Belan^er,  who  was  likewise  res*  >nsihle 

147  for  a  .pumnhouse  at  Bagatelle  and  a  handful  of  ppthio  conceits 
at  Skuteny,  his  wife's  estate.       ?wm  Kleber,  the  stem 
claeeicist,  laid  out  a  vast  park  for  the  Prince  de  Mont- 
beliard,  bristling  with  fpthic  pavilions  and  gateways  and 

148  including  a  crusader's  tomb  and  a  rather  euphemistically 
termed  -  •  edifice  2e  style  ppfchioue,  destine  a  la  reulnion 
das  anabaptistes  lors  de  la  celebration  de  leur  cult^e.  * 
The  extent  of  this  gethic  revival  can,  however,  easily  be 
over-rated*     It  was  limited,  aXaost  entirely,  to  garden 
decorations.     Neither  Krafft,  nor  his  only  serious  rival, 

149  I.G.  foohraaim  -  whose  fRecueH  d'ldees  nouvelles  pour  la 
&e**>ration  dee  Jardirxs  et  des  pare"  dens  le  pin  Anja&aia, 
CotMeue  et  (MmSs*«  was  published  in  Pr&nce  between  1796 
and  1902  •  show  any  arMtious  or  wortoreanlik©  exs^les  of 
laock-iTothic  architecture.     Krafft  illustrates  a  single 

1550        cotrntry  retreat  near  Eaincey  complete  with  fininls  and 
151        pointed  windows,  and  a  design ,  prepared  in  1801  by  Ooffinel, 
for  a  scarlet  lacquered  library  in  the  rothic  style  (it  was 
in  tented  for  the  house  in  the  Ifeubourg  du  Foulo  already 
adorned  with  Paris's  windmill)  bait  otherwise  his  gothie 
conceits  are  ornonental,  pardon  features.       Fven  in  folly 


the  French  made  no  effort  to  imitate,  let  alone  rival, 
the  splendours  of  Str&wberiy  Rill*   Their  gothic  conceits 
nere  flimsy  and  quickly  forfsotten*  Nor  did  they  represent 
any  study  of  French  gothlc  architecture*   They  wsre  "works 
of  English  and  German  inspiration,  products  of  fancy,  most 

152    aptly  applied  *°  oafes  and  theatres*  Bricard,s  Baphos  was 
T  \Ci(o        made  into  a  fpthio  pavilion  of  pleasure.   The  Theatre  du 

155    Harris  -wan  decorated  with  delicate  clustered  columns  and 

154  plaster  pendentives,  ana  the  Theatre  de  I'tebigu.  Comique, 
decorated  in  1766  hy  Geles-ier,  was  aeelair&ed  the  greatest 
of  ps>thic  extravapsanaas.   Described  in  1787  in  Nou^aret's 

155  •  Petite  spectacles  de  Paris f,  and  in  1805  in  Kotsebucf3 
•Boiwrenlrs  d©  Paris',  it  p&cht,  paradoxically  enougta,  hnve 

156  fservBcl  as  a  model  for  Henry  Holland  when,  in  1791,  he 
redesigned  the  interior  of  Drury  Lane* 


vm 


The  literary  vofue  brou$it  a  new  note  into  Trench 
raediaevalism;  new  emotions  and  new  sentiments  were  adopted* 
scholarly  studies  virtually  ceased.  An  impression  of  the 
mediaeval  world  was  held  more  precious  tlian  an  accurate 
reconstruction.   Descriptive  histories  and  guide  books 
declined  in  number.   Those  that  were  i*ibllahed  chanped 
aomevjhat,  in  charterer.   Writers  invoked  fla  majeste*, 


•la  aublijaite*,  and  'I'air  div±nf,  of  gothic  churches, 
rather  tJian  the  more  prosaic  qualities  admired  by  earlier 
antiquarians.       The  altered  attitude  was  eapressed,  perhaps 

158  in  its  purest  form,  in  1755,  "by  Abbe  Laugier  -  *Disons  la 
verite*,  he  wrote  in  his  fE3sai  sur  l^Ar<^teeture•,  'avec 
des  taches  sans  norabre,  cette  architeeture  a  eu  des  ber.utcs. 
Quoi  qu*il  regne  dans  ses  magnifiques  productions  une 
pe«»t«ur  d'esprit  et  une  ,1       ||     »f  ae  aentlnent,  tout 

a  fait  ohoquante,  peut  on  no  pas  admirer  la  hardlesse  des 
traits,  la  delicatesse  (hx  ciseau,  i*air  de  wajeste  et  de 
engagement  qu  I*on  remarque  dans  certains  raorceatuc,  qui 
par  fcjus  cos  endroitu,  ont  quelquechose  de  desesperant  et 

159  d*  Inimitable1.       Elsewhere,  he  wrote,   fJfentre  dans  l'eglise 
dc  Tlotre  XJame  ...  au  premier  coup  &*oeil  mes  refunds  sont 
arretes,  mon  iasajdnation  est  frapte  par  I'entendu,  la 
hauteur,  le  degagement  de  cette  vaste  nef ;     Je  suis  force 
de  <k»nner  que-lques  rop&ents  a  la  surprise  q^exeite  en  raoi 
le  majestueux  de  I'enoenble;     revenu  de  cette  pren&ere 
acta&ration,  si  Je  mf  attache  au  detail,  Je  trouve  des 
absurdites  sans  norobre,  raais  J*en  rejette  le  blarae  sur 

le  malheur  de3  temps,  de  sorte  qufapres  avoir  bein  epluche, 
bien  critique,  revenu  au  milieu  de  cette  nef  ,'»ta<3mire  encore, 
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et  il  rcste  en  n»i  une  inpresslon  qui  me  fait  dire:     Vbila 
\Aem  d»s  defeats,  m&M  voilr-.  qtrl  cnt   pM&   • 

ngtar**  tfcuufvutlaas   mr  l*Arddtt»ctw*,j    ubllohed 
tnelrse  y-r.rn  Ir.fc^r,  BBrftowritp  if  MM)  :   daraslop,  tkta 

thnntj,  tfaoo£)  in  this  mfc  }xu  Iwofesfi  th:  ttMCp  of  the  viatic 
or*  gjte  of  ^othic  p.tcW  tfy'".r^  -  »    theo**y,  it  Is  important  to 
■A&j  tint  hnl  "be^n  Mttwrty  rqftofcofl      Am  yars  e**rli<3r  in  the 
*W«uljmui  ii  Bppwowt**      Bftomi  999  nA  l7f?0  Pcre  .Avril  or, 
as  to  Wl  raRetino^  called x   t,]---      '-•'       "ater*  wrote  a  BBr&M  of 
itlHHiW  on  the  tenples  and  churches  of  antiquity  *  5,n  iMrih* 
tmdrr  the  taMfoftt&Cin  if  lEHittlW  Mfc&QM^S  he  declared 
thrt  the  mlwi  AVtre  of  ge  hSo  srehl  tectixre  ms  irno:?**noe> 
an  l^MCMM  w*a  miP NflmAMNfll  ©**  the  rules  of  classical 
MillllllllMH        B»  *BMf  that  ppthtc  arrMtectm-e  m»  a 
distiswt  an<?.  entirely  fculjMiT^t  trrpe  of         >  ,  ion,  deriving 
f^  «*tie-al  souToes  *as,  he  insisted,  pm  pretence.       These 
articles  M»  HllM—l  tipiffilf  «■  J*H*llj  hoth  in  London 
*rf  ,  In  im,  uwtor  the  tf.Me  Espies  Aniens  et  Wodernes, 

ou  _-*-  «««*-  -  ***■-  -  »-  *-  **• 

Morsiraens  ■  J»*1IH*WI  G*w*«ua,  ■•  •****■*;■  ****  *h«y  ***** 
to  have  provoked  no  particular  consent,       M«MiltM  on  vdrnt 
oust  %t  termed  mediaeval  Mi*m1lg  ™^*  as  has  been  observed, 
rare  at  thin  period* 

Not  until  the  last  decade  of  the  century  did  the  cjothic 


caprice  assume  a  new  dimension.   The  change  was  strongly 
162  inflwencerl  by  the  exaggerated  sentiment  of  Mrs.  Bad/sliffefs 
novels  and  the  morbidity  of  tl«  freneh  f Roman  Noir ■ ,  which, 
as  can  "be  imagined,  was  received  with  deep  emotion  in  the 
years  that  followed  the  Revolution,   Ducray  IXraenil,s 
165  masterpiece  »Goelina  ou  lf enfant  du  raystere* ,  TAiblished  first 
in  1799,  ran  into  more  than  a  million  copies. 

The  three  great  protagonists  of  gothic  study  and 
enthusiasm  in  these  years  wore  Aubin  Louis  Millin  (1759  - 
1818),  Alexandre  Lenoir  (1761  -  1859),  and,  of  course, 
Francois  ISene,  Vicomte  de  Ghateaubriantl  (1768  -  1848), 

Ittllin  was  a  clever  and  hi$Oy  versatile  scholar  -  rather 
too  clever  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  his  contemporaries. 
Originally  intending  to  become  a  priest,  **>  h**1  abandoned  his 
calling  in  favour  of  a  life  of  learning  in  the  Soyal  library, 
where,  in  1794,  he  was  made  Conservateur  du  ?*tosee  des 
Antiquites,  in  succession  to  Abbe  Bartheleray,  and  where,  in 
adsnowlel|*ejnent  of  Rapoleonfs  eastern  oampairns  he  later 
lectured  on  the  art  and  the  anti<|uities  of  Egypt.  In  1790 
the  first  volume  of  his  •Antiquites  Rationales  ou  Beeueil 
de  Monumpns  pour  servir  a  lthistoire  generale  et  rarticuliere 
de  1* empire  Francais#,  was  published,   Two  further  volumes 
appeared  in  1791,  another  in  1792,  ami  the  last  in  the 


year  VII.    These  books  abound  in  views  of  mediaeval  churches 

X  V<^       and  chateaux,  Irawn  and  described  in  a  romantic  manner.  Of  the 

X^ce|  164    tower  of  Tvkmtlhery  he  mdtes  -  •son  elevation,  sa  degra/l  tion, 

les  runes  qui  1'entourent,  la  petite  chapelle  qui  lfavoisine, 

et  la  vue  superbe  dont  on  y  Jouit,  offrent  tin  aspect  vrairaent 

romantique'  -  and  he  quotes,  in  support,  some  lines  by 

Boileau  - 

•mile  oi  Beaux  effrayans,  isdlle  eorbeaux  funebres, 
De  ces  raurs  desertes  habltent  les  tenebres. 
la.  depuis  tr^nte  hivers  un  hibou  retire, 
Trouve  contre  le  Jour  un  refuse  asrure. 
Des  desastres  fameux  ce  raessager  fidelle 
Salt  toujours  des  imlheurs,  le  premiere  nouvelle; 
$t  tout  pret  &9en  seiner  le  presage  odieux, 
II  attendait  la  nuit  dans  ces  sauva^es  lieux* 

But  if  Millin  recofniaed  the  charms  of  ruins  he  did  not 

minii?*ze  the  picturesque  attractions  of  pothic  buildings 

1@5     still  striking  in  their  entirety.  Of  the  Palais  de  Justice 

at  Rouen  he  -wrote  -  fle  batiment,  par  ses  hautes  pyraraides 

et  ses  omemens  delicatenent  travailles  a  un  aspect 

veritablement  imposant  et  d*un  bel  effet*.   There  are  other, 

equally  laudatory,  assa^es  in  the  'Antiquites  Natlonales*; 

yet  on  the  ^hole  one  cannot  fall  to  see  that  Millin  was 

intrigued  rather  than  entranced  by  gothic  architecture.  When 

he  considered  it  seriously  and  surveyed  its  history  hin  Judgeinent 

became  qualified  and  sometines  ho*  tile.   'L'ltaqpire  entier  de 

1  *  Occident ' ,  he  said  in  his  long  article  on  Notre  Dame  de 
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Mantes  (rjrcfaced,  it  must  "be  admitted,  by  a  descriptive 
account  of  which  Henry  Adams  himself  would  have  approved) 
•avait  conspire  centre  lfancienne  architecture,  et  les 
oathedrales  dffiurope  en  seront  encore  longtemps  les  tristes 
temoins*  De  iour&es  facjades  surchargees  dhm  multitude 
innombrablea  de  fibres  indecentes  et  ridicules,  j^ercees 
eonstamrcent  de  trois  lo^tes  Jrnutes  et  etroltes,  servent  de 
base  a  deux  tours  d*une  elevation  et  dhme  ^osneur  effrayantes. 
Un  nombre  prodigteux  dfarc  boutans  decoupes  en  rdlle  f  aeons 
differentes,  et  ayant  par  dessus  des  veutes  legerement  apuyees 
sur  le  front  des  eolonnes  qui  embarrasent  lfinterieur,  et  qui 
le  partagent  ordinairement  en  forme  de  croix.1*   At  this  point, 
one  imagines,  S&llin  mi$it  have  concluded  that  gothic 
ajnehitecture  ms  a  triinapliant  symbol  °t  the  obsessive  fears 
of  fo  test-born  reople;  instead,  like  Mai  or  and,  apparently, 
Pirgne  before  him,  he  rejected  the  rustic  theory  as  poetic 
humbuf*   Gothic  architecture,  he  said,  raas  nothing  more  than 
a  clumsy  interpretation  of  the  rules  of  *le  vrai  et  le  beau% 
His  curiosity  once  satisfied,  Millin  did  not  develop  his 
interest  in  pothic  architecture.  In  1795,  Iks  started  the 
•Mafaazin  rnfyclopedique',  a  ponderous  monthly  similar  to 
the  •Gentleman fs  Magazine; '  it  faithfully  reflected  his 
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interests.  In  contains  detailed  discussions  of  the  works  of 
Kant,  highly  coloured  tales,  supposedly  derived  from  Indian, 
Chinese  and  Persian  sources.   The  names  of  Zoraime,  Zulaar 
and  Zallida  whisz  through  the  pares.   There  are  articles  on 
Erse  poetry,  Oriental  lan£Ua$©s  and  Ourang  Outan^s;  and  a 
single  serious  account  of  a  unicorn  found  at  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope  -  which  must,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  have  been  a  rhinoceros. 
Frenzied  reviews  of  Mrs.  fta&cliffe's  novels  are  tossed  at 
readers;  Dellile^s  and  I(egouve,s  poems  are  included  to  induce 
a  gentle  mood  of  melancholy.  But,  in  all  this  wit  and  learning 
there  was,  before  1800,  >nly  one  article  dealing  with  ^othio 
architecture.   This,  however,  is  quite  an  izqcortant  piece.  In 
1797,  Ponce  set  down  his  ooiznents  on  the  fAntiquitea  Nationales,. 
Be  agreed  with  Millin  in  most  of  his  statements  ami  was  prepared 
to  add  to  the  hand  of  heretics  who  had  misinterpreted  fle  vrai 
et  le  "beau*,  the  :< Persians,  the  Modes,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Chinese  and  the  Moors;  "but  on  the  vital  question  of  the  origin 
of  eothie  architecture  Bonce  considered  that  Ittllln^  ar&jment 
has  fallacious.   The  creators  of  gothie  architecture,  he  said  m 
♦repellent  par  la  multitude  de  leur  colonnes  Images  des  arbres 
ebranohes  qui  soutenaient  les  combles  de  leurs  cahanes*  -  the 
pr&xt   gothic  cathedrals,  he  added,  reflect  the  forms  of  the 
forest. 


< 


Vh±%  rcaff irraation  of  the  old  evocative  theory  first 
proyosed  in  France,  hy  Jean-Francois  Felibien,  marks  the  ' 
pre-rcmuitic  reaction  to  the  theses  of  Maior  and  Millln  and 
clearly  prepares  the  w«y  for  C^teaubr1andfs  poetic  proclamation. 
But,  by  the  tine  Chateaubriand's  •Genie  du  Christiaiilsne9  was 
published  in  1002,  the  new,  romantic  taste  for  gothic  architecture 
had  bersi  far  more  ef I  ectively  elaborated  by  Alexandre  Lenoir, 


1,75       TS>   the  Revolutionaries  gothic  architecture  ms  a  symbol 
of  the  vested  rower  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  and  the  church, 
Bven  aft^r  the  fxeat  estates,  the  ?rx>nasteries  ©nd  the  churches 
had  become  the  property  of  the  state,  they  w^re  rej»*rded  as 
objects  of  despite;  objects  upon  which  the  ient-*tp  wrath  of 
j«ars  could  be  vented,  Buildings  were  freely  plundered,  they 
were  wrecked  and  destroyed*   Aft^r  the  final  dissolution  of 
the  Orders  in  August  1792,  there  was  even  a  period  of  organized 
destruction.   Bwrgotio  muni  cir  all  ties  were  allowed  to  turn 
churches  into  markets,  theatres  and  storehouses.   3,  DrtJs 
itself  was  to  have  its  roof  and  vault3  removed  to  sauce  It  into 

174   a  horscMnarfcet ,  but  was  eciVr*  .   As  l?*te  as  1900  s.  serious 
proposal  -  based  on  a  sugr«stion  in  Vasari  -  for  t  ■ 
9 Instruct:* on  d'nne  erllse,  style  sjothique,  par  le  raoyen  dn 
feu,*  was  sent  in  to  the  Salon, 


175      T^ur  <^ter  lea  aangrrs  a»une  r^ille  operation',  the 
anonymous  exhibitor  explained,*  on  pioehe  les  viliers  a  leurs 
bases  sur  deux  asises  de  iiauteur;  et  a  raesure  qu  1'on  ote  la 
pierre,  1  •on  y  substitue  la  moitie  en  cube  de  morceaux  de  bois 
sec,  ainsi  de  suite;  dans  les  intervallos,  lfon  y  met  du  petit 
"bois,  et  ensuite  le  feu.  1&  bois,  suffis&mient  brule,  cede  a 
la  resanteur;  et  tout  1 'edifice  cr  ulo  sur  lui  niae  en  n^ine 
de  dix  minutes.  * 

The  extent  of  the  devastation  of  gpthic  architecture  la 
easily  exairrerated.   Speculators,  who  were  "by  far  the  most 
powerful  of  the  destroyers,  found  land  more  profitable  than 
rubble.  Though  hundreds  of  chateaux  did  fall  at  the  hands  of 
ctooliti'jn  contractors*  thousands  were  left  to  stand  empty  for 
■want  of  a  sale.   .And  cathedrals  &x&  churches,  having  withstood 
the  original  assault  of  Revolutionary  violence,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  locked  and  left  untouched.   TSfforts,  somewhat 
ineffectual  It  must  "be  admitted,  were  even  msule  to  safeguard 
them.   In  October  1790,  T?hen  tl*e  rules  for  the  confiscation 
of  ecclesiastical  prcnsrty  were  outlined,  a  Oonmisslon  of  Monuments 
tsas  formed  to  protect  all  fclie  luildinps  taken  over  by  the  state 
and  to  collect  the  treasures  <?7ith  which  they  were  filled.   The 
commissioners  had  little  power  and  ?*>  iconey.   They  could  do 
no  wore  than  protest  against  mutilation  and  collect  together 


a  large  and  r&scellaneous  assortment  of  objects,  ranging 
from  "books,  paintings  an*3  furniture  to  scientific  instruments 
and  swch  exotic  rarities  as  Turkish  hookahs*   lore  forceful 
protests  were  made  by  Lakanal  and,  in  particular,  Oregpire 
who,  in  August  1792,  presented  the  first  o^  his  famous  reports  » 
•  Sur  les  destructions  operees  par  le  Vandalisrae  et  sur  les 
moyens  de  le  ^eprimer,  -  to  the  Convention.  His  tirade  ms 
well  received,  but  not  until  the  following  year  me  the 
Irresponsible  destruction  of  national  property  made  a  serious 
offence,  punishable  by  two  years  in  irons.   At  the  sane  tine, 
two  architects  w^re  -a&led  to  the  Commission  of  Monuments  and 
an  •Instruction  sur  la  mani^re  dfinventorier  et  de  eonserver•, 
sent  to  provincial  ©uthorities.  But  inadequate  power  and  lack 
of  funds  still  limited  the  Commission's  activities  and  confined 
them,  more  or  less,  to  Paris.  Here,  no  one  was  more  diligent 
176   in  his  work  than  Alexandre  Lenoir. 

In  January  1791  ho  was  made  •conservateur,  of  the  nine 
depots  formed  in  Paris  by  the  Commission.  In  the  following 
years  he  visited  site  after  site  in  the  company  of  the 
antiquary  Leblond,  collecting  works  of  art  and  safeguarding 
and  protecting  buildings  whenever  possible.  ^?hen,  at  the  end 
of  1793,  the  Commission  of  Monuments  was  accused  of  unpatriotic 
activity  and  was  replaced  by  an  equally  suspect  *Comrdsnion 


TmporeSre  des  Arts#,  Lenoir  was  alleged  to  retain  his  position 
-  paradoxically  enou$i,  at  David  *s  institution.     In  1795,  with 
the  advent  of  the  frsore  like^l^iin&sd  Directorate,  Lenoir 
jTopoasd  that  the  largest  of  Mr  depots,  that  of  the  Betits 
August ins  (now  the  site  of  the  Seole  if!  Bearac  Arts)  "be 
organised  for  display,     llis  cuc^ection  was  ap-  roved,  and  within 
a  few  months,  legal  recornition  tsa  accorded  to  the  Iffuaee  dM 
'fonuraenta  Francais*  at  the  *?etit8  .A»&«ntlnsf* 

Lenoir* n  sehcirae  to  arrant?  a  chronological  display  of 
"French  art  mo  to  invest  jy>thie  architecture  with  a  renewed 
digpit^rv     It  'bec&fite,  once  again,  an  accepted  part  of  the 
national  heritage.     It  assumed  a  special  si^iifieanee,  in  the 
ycrjrs  of  the  Directeire*  as  a  symbol  of  an  old  aristoeratie 
life  to  which  a  new  and  parvenu  society  aspired*     Lenoir  ms 
an  artist  m  he  had  dabbled  ixi  architecture  and  sculpture  and 
had  studied  painting  "under  Finance  is  Dcyen  m  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  use  all  the  artifice  at  his  comnand  to  evoke 
sensations  of  a  romantic  past.     In  *he  gpT&vn  of  his  rouseuin 
he  erect*-"''  taftt  Ml  planted  groups  of  shrubs,  pine-trees 

I  slender  pfffttfNfa       The  tomhs  of  Mcntfauoon  and  Mabillon 
were  hapi  ily  tfuxtaposed.  with  those  of  Descartes  and  Molierej 
that  of  Clevis  ms  there  and  so  was  E&ano  de  Pol tiers  *s;     but 
by  far  the  iwst  celebrated  MM  tJi&t  of  TTeloise  and  Al>elard# 


I 


177  T  1s  tomb  consisted  of  fragments  from  a  chai^el  from  S.  Itenis 
to<7ether  with  some  figures  done  by  Iienoi-r's  friend  Deseinc 
Its  t.or«larlty  was  enormous,  enhanced  no  doubt  by  recent 

X78   translations  of  Pope's  poem  ami  the  publication  in  1797  of 

•Lettres  d*Heloiae  et  d^Abailard*.   HIMi  the  museum  itself 
i-  ^°  vN    ''-    the  Middle  Apes  -were  revealed  in  &   similar  aura  of  magic.   The 
tombs  and  sculptured  fl  mires  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  seen 
through  the  impalpable  veil  of  mystery  th«t  I^noir  wove  around 
them  by  means  of  subtle  and  subdued  lighting  effects.   The  low 
vaults  of  the  old  refectory  of  the  Fetits  Aufjustins  were,  in 
addition,  painted  in  ultramarine  and  scattered  with  stars  of 
gold,   The  more  intricate  remains  of  the  buildings  of  the 
fourteenth  century  were  used  to  evoke  a  more  lively,  buoyant 
mood.  &5noir  moved  thus  from  century  to  century,  presenting  a 
pageant  of  Prench  history.  But  what  the  romantics  who  saw  his 
museum  took  for  historical  truth  was  largely  an  impression 
imposed  by  Lenoir  himself .  lie  was  an  indifferent  scholar.  He 
extracted  facts  from  writers  such  as  Montfaueort  and  Felibien 
but  fused  this  knowledge  marvellously  with  his  own,  hifWy 

179   personal,  vision  of  mediaeval  life.   The  two,  finely  illustrated, 
descriptions  ana  the  twelve  successive  eatalemies  that  he  wrote 
for  the  'Musee  des  Monuments  Itane&is*  show  an  ever~expan*ling 


grasp  of  history;  but  ha  was  clearly  more  attached  to  his  am 
straneie  ideas  than  the  facts  of  MttMUl  history,   These  ideas 
were  mlrily  of  literary  origin.   The  oddest  and  most  si#nif leant 
of  them  is  that  concerning  the  pointed  arch.  It  aprears  in  the 
third  volune  of  Ids  *Muaee  des  Monuments  Jranoais  ou  ^description 
historicaie  et  chronolcgiaue  des  Statues  en  narbre  et  en  bronse, 
"has  relief ■  et  torabeaux  des  honraes  et  des  femes  celebres  pour 
servir  a  l'histoire  de  Franc*?  et  a  eelle  de  I'art',  published  in 
1902. 
130       Lenoir  held,  first  of  all,  that  the  jointed  arch  had  been 
hrou$it  from  the  Holy  Land  by  the  early  crusaders.  He  followed 
up  this  hypotiiesis  with  the  suggestion  that  the  origin  of  the 
pointed  arch  was  Svgyptian  and  could  be  traced  ultimately  to  the 
«££  -  *c,est  une  representa  felon',  he  wrote,  •de  I'oeuf  sacre 
considore  x>ar  les  Egyptians  comae  le  principe  createur  de  leirr 
grandc  deesne  Inis.  *   Chri&tiani  ty,  in  I*enoir*s  opinion,  derived 
from  the  mystery  cults  of  the  7aat;  the  iconography  and 
decorative  detail  of  ethic  architecture  was  thus,  inseparably 
linked  to  Greek  and  Persian  religious  representations*  In 
particular,  the  srymbolical  sifmificance  of  colour  in  mediaeval 
art  relate  to  that  of  the  esoteric  cults  of  the  Ancients*  Thua 
the  colours  with  which  the  figures  of  Bacchus  and  Apollo  were 
painted  were  used  likewise,  on  iraapes  of  Christy  the  £Pld,  the 
blue  anil  the  red  with  which  gpthlo  churches  were  decorated 
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183 


represented  *la  lun&ere,  le  del1  and  *le  feu1  of  eastern, 
Trgrstioal  significance.     Black  re*:nained  th<*  ineluctable  livery 
adopted  "by  evil  forces.       Quoting  flrun  Kiroher,  Lenoir 
ar&vnorated  a  Mtl  F>TfafM%  shared,  i^yniboliealiy,  by  the  Sast 
and  the  *«ewt»       "Xh&se  reXaMonshipa  aeec  today  of  little 
lnporfcanoej     the  ideas  underlying  then  are,  perhaps,  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  tliat  Le«?ir  ms  an  ardent  free-jnason> 
yet  they  strongly  inspired  the  contemporary  inc.?©  of  mediaeval 
art  -   #Ofest  le  camctere  vraimenfe  asSAtifjue*,  said  Lenoir  of 
his  fourteenth  century  objects,   *rjue  J'ai  eherche  a  saisir  dans 
la  aolle  de  oe  Tmasee  destine*  a  recevoir  les  mmacsmm  de  cet 
a&9*  -  ard  one  raay  ,judj*?e  of  the  success  of  this  intention  by 
2$apo  loon's  reraark  *J>*noir,  \xm&  we  trnnuncrteB  en  S^rrie^     ^€ 
can  h?»ve  nowadays  no  c^raraunictition  with  Xjenoir*s  visions, 
W00MI  our  3jna|_«  of  fourteenth)  century  France  is  adjusted  to 
include  soroetHj?r  o€  the  </t:ality  of  the  *:»-estiferes  de  Jaffa1, 
painted,  tor  Napoleon  5ji  1904.-,  by  Baron  Grow. 

T*ut,  however  wron^haaded  Ijenolr's  ircspression  of  the 
WMWtH  Apes,  M .s  nuacnm  was  one  of  those  phenomena  which 
capture  the  nine11,  of  a  whole  iteration.     By  visually  sugf^esting 
a  relationship  between  0  ehlvnlrio  p*st  end  the  actual  forms  of 
gpthic  architecture  Lenoir  gave  to  his  contenporaries  something 
of  the  asfiuranoe  that  ^inekelmann  had  given  to  neo-clasrjicists# 


Ki©  attacks  launched  by  scholars  on  the   'l&isee  des  Augustins' 
had  little  effect,  however  Justified  they  were.       The  atmosphere 
of  roetry  that  pervaded  this  jgothic  storehouse  slowly  and 
relentlessly  coloured  the  imagination  of  the  young  romantics* 

184  Millin,  reviewing  one  of  Tenoir's  catalogues  in  the  •Sfe.pajdn 
1'tacyelopeflicue  • »  In  1H0O,  points  out  flaw  after  flaw  in 
Leno5r*s  scholarship  «nd  learning  and  ol^eets  sensibly  to  the 
removal  of  statuary  from  Its  tru*  setting  -  fla  plupart  des 
figures  rrui  se  rercontrent  dans  ce  muieee*.,  he  says.,   'ont. 
perdu  une  grande  partie  de  leur  interet  en  ^rdant  leur 
localite.1     Yet  he  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  Lenoir's 
action  and  appreciated  many  of  the  J%*see  des  Augjustin's 
pleasures,       =  uatreraere  de  Ouincy  attacked  the  museum  on 
similar  /grounds  and.  pleaded  for  the  dispersion  of  this 

185  •veritable  draetiere  des  arts*.       Fifty  years  later  critics 
were  racre  jasenerous.       1*hey  recognised  Lenoir's  real  achievement. 

136  Then  M.  tie  Ouilhermy  wrote  in  the  Annsles  Arrheologi<2ues  in 

1852  -  *1 'aspect  de  eet  ensemble  produlsit  une  profonde 
impression  sur  lee  artistes  et  le  public  .•♦,   e'est  de  la 
certs inement  rue  date,  ^ans  notre  pay«,  1  *etve  de  la 

A 

rebaMlitaticn  de  1'art  du  jncyen  ape.  •       'Ti.ohelet  was  yet  more 
107  enthusiastic  -  'Que  d'araes  ont  rris  dans  ee  musee  lfetincelle 

A. 

histcri  "ue,  X'interet  des  granns  MPMtftBg  le  vafue  desir  de 
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d©  remonter  lea  a$es»f    Jo  me  rappelle  eneooe  I'eraotion 
toajours  la  inssnc  et  toujour s  vivo,  que  r.e  faisait  "battre  le 
coettr,  quoad,  tout  petit,  J  •enti.'ais  sous  ces  voutes  sodbrea 
si  oont«apls.is  cos  vi^af^es  pales,  ciuand  j'al  .aia  et  cherehais, 
asxlent,  ourioux,  or alntif  *le  eoile  en  salie  ot  &fage  en  a^e  ••• 
Jc  clicrchaia  quci?    Jo  no  sals;     la  vie  aires,  sans  <3oute,  et 
le  genie  clea  ten^ps  ...  C'est  la,  et  nulls  autre  g&rt9  que 
J*a±  MfB  d*alord  la  vive  fafiwlli  do  l*hietoirof# 

In  1316,  -with  fclie  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Lenoir's 
nwaoum  «a*  ttpOTNtj     ita  contents  Tpere  returned  to  their 

Mill  owners  or  sent  to  the  Louvre,  thou^i  souse  lie 
aefcttered  Mil  in  the  courtyard  of  th<?  !3role  des  Beaux 
Arts  and  around  the  Palais  des  BMCMMb       *$*o  iraiseum  can  still 
hv  ^eoonctructcd  in  the  nlnS  ^ith  the  holr  of  Lenoir's 
catalogues,  conteofcerary  laintinrs  and  tlao  ma®xificent 


^uMishstl  viera  of  Vauselle  and  Bict, 


190  QhatMOftHml  M  "both  fascinated  arrl  "^itraged  l^r  Twhat 
he  mllflfl  bWrtUrH   •Elysee*.       The  openir^  Tines  of  the  short 
charter  en  cotb&a  archi  tee  fore  in  th^it  chaotic  t?ork  of  genius, 
the  '^en&c  du  Cbris&avtOTtf*  are  an  SaMatmttl  cf  Lenoir-s 

191  psthodn  -  '("^.arjue  eho**©,*  CJiateeiibri^mcT  ^rHtes  'doit  etre 
^/ffi  Jfc  BB  Mffi*  will  trivial^  a  foree  "'•etre  repetee, 


nals  sans  laquelle,  apres  tout,  11  ne  ]«ut  y  avoir  ri©n  de 
parfait*.   TSie  setting  of  a  work  of  art,  lie  said*  was  vital J 
to  displace  it  was  to  deny  its  genius  loci  awl  to  dispel  the 
veil  of  love  woven  around  it  through  the  centuries.   Age 
itself  \ms  thus  a  criterion  of  value.  Let  a  church,  an  archway, 
a  column,  a  stone,  already  seen  and  felt  in  a$es  past  be  seen 
and  felt  anew  in  the  setting  in  ^shich  it  was  made  to  exist, 
and  instantly  the  past  would  "be  awakened  -  fon  ne  pouvait 
entrer  dans  une  eglise  gothique',  Chateaubriand  writes,  *sans 
eprouver  une  sorte  de  frisoxmement,  et  un  sentiment  va^ue  de  la 
clivinite  •  • .  1  'ancienne  "France  semblait  revivre.  •   Bar  gothio 
architecture,  he  believed,  was  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  ancient 
France;  to  recapture  and  make  himself  one  with  this  essence 
w&s  his  aim.  In  contemplating  the  fothie  cathedrals,  he  >ield# 
one  penetrated  beyond  the  material  reality,  into  the  undisturbed 
depths  of  time,  into  the  forests  of  Gaul  of  vrhioh  the  cathedrals 
were  so  faithful  a  reflection,  and  thus  into  the  essence  of 
nature  itself  -  fces  voutes  cisele«s  en  feulllages,'  he  said, 
•ces  Jambages  qui  aprt  Client  les  nurs,  en  flnlosent  brusqueraent 
cosnne  des  troncs  brisees,  la  fraicheur  des  voutes,  les  tenebres 
<3u  sanctuaire,  les  ailes  obscures,  les  passages  secrets,  les 
portes  abaissees,  tout  retrace  les  labyrinthes  des  dans 
l'egLise  gpthitjue,  tout  en  fait  sentir  la  reli$euse  horreur, 
les  mysteres  et  la  Dlvinite*. 


C^teaubriand  was  not  a  scholar.  Poetry,  mystery  and 
Imagination  guided  his  thought.  He  acclaimed  the  researches 

192  of  the  Benedictines  as  hane  source   intarissable,1  yet  he 
remained  unconcerned  with  the  facts  and  comrionplace  logic 
of  such  historians,   tUn  monument  f*othiquef,  he  wrote  in 

193  the  •Mercure*  in  1801,  •pout  plaire  par  son  obscurite  et  par 
la  difformite  meme  d©  ses  proportions  *•   C^teaubrian€ 
ovitomiaes  the  romantic  sensibility  after  the  fashion  of 

194  Tasso  (whose  epics  he  i>ref erred  to  those  of  Homer  and  Milton) 
until  it  became  a  religion  in  itself.   He  was  not  a  convinced 
catholic  when,  in  exile  in  SigLand,  k©  wrote  the  'Genie  da 
Christianisrae,•   He  described  his  spiritual  state  as  •une 
nostalgic  de  dieu*.  Yet  the  publication  of  his  work  was 
carefully  timed  to  coincide  with  the  signing,  In  1802,  of 
the  Concordat,  and  was  accepted  as  a  symbol  of  renewed  faith. 
Catholics  n&jajit  have  admired  the  fGenie  dn  Christ ianisrae,  for 
it 3  special  symbolical  si^iificance,  but  all  romantics  found  in 
it  a  satisfaction. 


196       Oiateaubriand,s  gpthic  image  was  inevitably  xx>Fular*zefl« 

After  a  short  break,  following  the  Revolution,  troubadour  novels 
became  once  more  the  fashion,  Renouard,  Lemercier  and  Alexandre 
XXival  excited  theatre-goers  with  their  mediaeval  phantoms, 
Painters  captured  moments  of  the  $othic  past  on  their 


197    canvases,  Girodet  de  Trioson  rotd  Gerard  invoked  the  drama  of 
fiN    the  Ossianie  legends.  Mwirt.ee  Quai  and  that  "band  of  •priraitlfs, 
who  removed  themselves  from  2avid,s  studio  aidant  at  what  they 
considered  his  lack  of  archaic  severity,  "were  ultimately  seduced 
by  the  charms  of  gothic.   Rocquefort,  Sevoll,  Richard  Fleury, 
Borbin,  Oasset  and  Venaet  deserted  the  Louvre  for  the  fBetits 

199  Augustins9*   And  the  Salon  received  from  year  to  year  ware 

200  works  on  mediaeval  themes  -  *Dans  dix  ans,  •  Eavid  declared  in 
1806  with  some  misgivings,  *lf etude  de  1 'antique  sera  delaissee*. 
Tous  ces  dieux,  ces  heros  seront  remplaces  par  des  chevaliers, 
des  trntihadours  chantant  sous  les  fenetres  de  leurs  dames,  au 
pied  d*un  antique  donjon  *.   And  if  David  exaggerated  slightly, 
it  was  perhaps  because  he  anticipated  that  his  favourite  pupil, 

301   Ingres,  \rould  in  a  few  years*  tijue  be  painting  mnemonic 

202    illustrations  of  mediaeval  history.   By  1813,  even  the  'Hrrmite 

de  la  ehaussee  d'Antin*  thought  that  tlie  troubadour  vogue  had 

gane  far  enou^i  -  'Qui  me  delivrera,1  he  wrote,  Mes  chevaliers 

francais?* 
s 

These  facts  ml^Jit  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  enraptured 
romantic  host,  bearing  the  'Genie  d»  Christianisme*  before  them, 
would  sweep  through  the  whole  field  of  art  and  learning   8»eh, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  Architecture  remained  an  almost 


205    impregnable  stronghold.   Garden  pavilions,  sane  interiors 

and  shop-fronts,  as  we  have  seen,  were  designed  in  the  fpthic 
It  \\"S  U4     style.  JVrcler  and  Pontaine  v^ere  persuaded  to  nit  tip  a  pretty, 

patterned,  pothic  portico  in  front  of  Hotre  Darae,  on  the  occasion 
of  Napoleon's  coronation  in  1304,  and  ^hateaiihriand  incorporated 
a  few  fothic  details  in  his  house  at  la  Vallee  aux  Iioups, 
reconstructed  in  1807,  but  no  large  scale  buildings  in  the 
,epthic  raode  appeared.   Antiquarian  studies  were  likewise  little 
stiiraalated  by  the  romantic  fashion.   Erudite  amateurs  did,  now 
and  a/min,  contribute  articles  to  magazines  and  publish  jiapers  on 
the  origin  and  developaent  of  the  gothic  style;  but  they  tended 
to  confuse  rather  than  clarify  the  issues.  Legrand  reflects 
this  confusion  in  his  *H±stoire  generale  de  l*arohitecturef , 

204  printed  in  1009  -  'On  dolt,'  he  says,  'en  oonservant,  si  1'on 
veut,  le  nom  generique,  distinguer  par  un  autre  nom  oaraoterlstique 
tel  gpthique  grec  (du  temps  bas),  pxbhique  remain,  sarrasin, 
arahe  ou  rauresque,  gothi~ue  barbare  avant  casarleraajgfie,  gothique 
lombard  sous  Qiarlemapne,  et  depuis  gothique  nor/aand,  saxon, 

205  alleraand,  etc....  •   >2ven  quide  books  are  rare  at  this  period, 
suggesting  that  the  popularity  of  picturesque  tours  must  have 
declined.   there  is  no  publication  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
century  to  compare  -sith  Tallin's  work.   Apart  from  Lenoir's 


catalogues  the  only  important  work  on  ^othic  antiquities 
306    is  N..X.  Willemin's  'rfenumcnts  Px-ancais  inedits  pour  servir  a 
l}histoire  des  Arts*,  a  compilation  of  bibelots  and  curious 
pothic  details,  that  started  to  appear  in  1306  but  was  not 
completed  until  1839,  when  Andre  Bottler  fs  text  ms  published. 

From  1810  onwards,  however,  a  more  vital  interest  in  gpthic 
architecture  re-emerged*   In  i&y  1310  Alexandre  de  Laborde 
(1774  -  1842)  envoy  of  lucien  Bonaparte,  author  of  the  'Voyage 
jdttoresque  et  historlriue  en  Espa|£ief,  printed  1807  0  1318, 
prepared  a  tpiestionnaire  for  the  Ministre  d  l'Interieur,  Gorate 
de  Montalivet,  attempting  to  collect  inforraation  on  chateaux, 
churches  and  monasteries  throughout  Prance*   'Die  questionnaire 
wis  sent  to  many  prefects,  but  there  was  little  resj onse,  and  it 
proved  impossible  *°  classify  the  architectural  rnotnuments  of  the 
country  on  the  basis  of  the  inadequate  reports  that  were  sent  in* 
Independent  efforts  were,  however,  made  to  conserve  and  repair 

207  a  number  of  ^othic  churches:  Combes  restored  the  towers  of 
Bordeaux  cathedral  in  1810;  Bron&iiart  started  work  on  Notre 
Game  in  1811  and,  in  the  following  year,  the  *^vernment  gave 

208  a  grant  towards  the  restoration  of  Beims  cathedral,  under  the 
supervision  of  Uubut  and  flondelet  fils*   The  most  important 
restoration  of  the  period  was  that  of  S,  Denis*  On  20th 

209  February  1806,  Napoleon  had  decreed  that  it  should  becorie  the 
consecrated  burial  place  of  the  fcmperors  of  France  and  had 


Ucs 


granted  enormous  sums  for  the  repair  of  the  church, 
supervised  the  first  esBential  repairs.   Oellerier  mo  later 
appointed  to  jreparc  the  crypt  and  part  of  the  upper  church 
for  the  royal  tombs,  which  were  to  be  returned  from  Iienoir,a 
museum;  but  not  until  1811,  when  Jbntaine  was  jut  in  charge, 
did  work  begin  in  earnest*  He  initiated  devastating  changes; 
the  floor  of  the  nave  and  aisles  was  raised  to  the  level  of  the 
ambulatory,  the  interior  was  altered  in  apyearance  by  the 
removal  f  mcaildings  everywhere,  and  the  masonry  of  the 
facade  was  recut.   Jbntaine  was  succeeded,  in  1813,  by  Debret, 
who  continued  the  work  in  this  cavalier  fashion  until  1346 
when  he  was  disrais-ed  for  incompetence. 

On  lesn  official  levels  scattered  evidence  of  a  stronger 
interest  in  gpthio  architecture  appears  in  the  aame  years, 
SUllin,  who  had  stopr ed  his  mediaeval  studies  after  the 
publication  of  the  #Antiquites  Nationalea*  (repeating  his  ideas 
on  the  history  of  jppthic  architecture  almost  word  for  word  in 

210   1106,  in  an  article  on  ♦Gothinxie f  in  the  ,Dictionnaire  des 
Beaux  Arts)  started  a  series  of  articles  on  various  aspects 

:H   of  mediaeval  culture  in  the  *l&.^asin  Encyclopedique'iii 

1811.  In  the  same  year  A. P.M. Gilbert  published  the  first  of 

212  his  monographs  ,Descrix>tion  historique  de  la  hasilique 
metropolitaine  de  Taris'.   It  was  followed,  one  year  later, 

213  by  the  •Description  historique  de  l'egLise  cathedrale*  de 
Chartres. 
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The  importance  of  these  symptoas  has  often  "been  under- 
©stiraatetU  It  has  been  tempting  to  regard  then  as  isolated 
phenomena  that  presaged  the  revival  of  Interest  in  &>thic  art 
during  the  Restoration  period.  In  fact,  howver,  the  development 
from  1310  to  1320  and  after  mis  continuous  and  uninterrupted. 
Doubtless,  a  number  of  Ttoyalists  indulged  in  the  futile  oo<|uetry 
of  resuscitating  ancient  history  in  connection  with  the  kings  of 
mediaeval  France  in  order  to  prove  that  their  old  vigour  had  been 
preserved  or  recovered,  but  it  ^aas  not  in  ouch  recollections  that 
the  fpthic  movement  found  its  stimulus  and  its  strength,   For 
Gothic  romanticism  and  liberalism  were  recc<7iised  as  a  conrxm 
eause  af f  er  18S0#   The  authorities  of  the  Restoration  period 
showed  little  respect  for  gothic  monuments;  indefxl,  it  was 
precisely  their  lack  of  interest  and  their  ineffectual  action 
against  demolition  contractors  that  prompted  Victor  Hugo  to 
writ©  the  *Band©  Noire  •  in  1825.   Fifteen  years  later 
214  Ttotolembert  ttrote  *Du  Vandaliso©  et  du  Catholicism©*  - 

•ce  (Mi,   est  sur  c'est  qu*il  n'y  a  pas  un  departern^nt  en  Sranc© 
ou  11  n©  se  ©oit  eonsomr?©,  pendant  les  quins©  aimees  de  la 
Hesfcoration,  plus  d'irrensodiables  devastations  que  pendant  tout© 
la  dure©  de  la  ^tervublique  et  de  I'S^dre*.   Furthermore,  the 
personalities  r&o  had  created  the  pattern  of  the  gothic  movement 
during  the  last  years  of  the  Napoleonic  er©  were  ©till  in  leading 


irnre 
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positions  during  the  period  of  the  Restoration.       MiXlin  ms 
the  roost  important  publisher  of  articles  on  gothic  architecture 
215      and  A.P.M.   Gilbert  the  most  prolific  writer  of  guide-books  to 
210       gpthic  churches.       Alexandre  de  Laborde,  too,  managed  once  again 
to  provoke  interest  in  the  national  monuments;     in  1818  he 
persuaded  the  Academic  des  jiiscriptions  to  send  out  a  questionnaire 
on  the  state  of  local  i^oauraents  and  to  offVr  ft  medal  for  the  best 
report  received  each  year.     Jfcraoire*  were  soon  coming  in  from 
provincial  correspondents,  implying:  that  the  concern  for  gothie 
monuments  had  become  MM  widely  diffused,     Ho**ever,  the 
important  point  to  note  about  the  «othic  movement  of  the 
Restoration  epoch  is  not  that  it  continued  without  a  break  from 
Tlapoleonts  tiioe,  but  how  it  was  elaborated. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
collector  of  opthic  antiquities  -wis  to  a  large  extent  the 
curi shunter,  tlie  scholar  of  gothic  architecture,  the  amateur 
and  the  treatise  the  pd de-hook.     But  in  the  1830*8  gothic 

217  archaeology  he#an  once  wore  to  be  developed ,  the  study  of 
mediaeval  history  -was  crystallijsed  into  a  scii^nce,  while 
picturesque  taste  was  intensified.       *3othlc  archaeology 

218  emerged  in  the  north  west  of  France  and,  in  particular,  in 
Nonnantiy,  where  English  scholars  he/1  lo?i£  been  active.     In  1707 

219  Duearel's  ,Anf&o^orman  Antiquities*  was  published  in  London. 
Ami  within  a  few  years  iEh^lish  antiquarians  were  exploring  the 


laediacval  ludlcongs  of  ttoimndy.       9m  most  important  of 
these  early  areIiai:.oiQ£d,\rt:J  ^o  the  ^trverend  O.:n.v^ittingtoirw 
lie  worked  for  years  on  *  study  of  the  origin  and  develojsnent 
o*   the  pointed  arch,  "but  before  the  results    f  fata  research 
could  be  rubliahed,  Im  died.     Ilia   •HlstorieD-l  Survey  of  the 
Scelsoiaaticul  Antiquities  of  Prance*  ms»  ho?  ever*  revised 
"by  Lord  Aberdeen  end  |  minted  a  few  months  Xatet',  in  180®. 
The  book  yku;  at  once  successl'ul  and  another  edition  oaw©  out 
in  1S11.     But  these  v<ori;r>,  being  *?rittcn  in    English,  created 
little  isasedibte  iirpressicn  in  AMMfci      v<Mltini;:fcon?a  continued 
pMMMH  in  Slernsandy  hiii  hereevsa?,  awakened  a  certain  interest 
220    in  the  gothic  style.     In  1303,  the  3ouen  'Societe  libre 

&9  emulation'  prefeotA  as  the  subject  of  a  pap-sri    ♦Delicrjniner 
1' opaque  de  la  nai3sanoc  on  genre  qpele  gpfchA^ae  efc  de  ses 
?fcriefc£es  ^uscfu'a  cjuel  point  oe  g5nre  4%Wiftlit>eHwWi  *?-t-il 
ete  ccdb.ine  avee  1 f  a;rcihitec!ture,  eritjnt&le  arahe,  apjorte* 
W  Europe  da  tei'iaps  des  Croisadea*  -  Mrf  the  ArsadanJ.e  Celtl'vae 
(later  the  Societe  T!oyule  deo  Antiquair***  §■  France)  founded 
in  1304*  received  MWEll  rttlftot  Monica  I; ions,  sent  fron 
llcrtia;vtyw       9MI  ■rttowelt^gWI  atat MMl  on  the  origin  of 
gpthic  architecture  csaae,  however,  fron  Inland.     In  1313, 
Sir  Jaiaes  iiail,  Sn  h la   'Essay  on  the  origins,  history  and 
principles  of  Gothic  architecture*,  traced  Uie  gotbic 


prototypes  to  Itoriaandy.   Sidney  Hawkins,  %*o  published  his 
conclusions  in  the  sane  year,  likewise  recognised  the  fundamental 
iiaporfcance  of  Nornan  architecture.  It  is  snail  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  first  important  French  archaeologists  were  strongly 
influenced  by  &)£lish  scholars.  Augusie  Leprevost  (1787  -  after 
221   1845),  v^ho  bepan  his  meticulous  study  of  Norman  churches  in  1314 
ami  wrote,  In  the  years  that  followed,  a  number  of  toioires, 
worked  at  first  with  Anderson,  a  raafriber  of  the  London  Society  of 
Antiquarians,  and  was  so  great  an  adudrer  of  Whittington  that  he 
tried  to  jublish  a  translation  f  the  lUstorioal  LTurvey  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  France.   CA.  de  Oerville  (1789  - 
1853),  who  started  his  researches  on  the  churches  of  La  Manche 
at  the  sane  period,  acquired  his  knowledge  of  archaeology  in 
England,  where  he  fled  during  the  Revolution. 

Leprevostfs  and  De  Gerville's  work  excited  the  attention  of 
other  French  scholars.  IXifour,  Chadruc  de  Orasannes  and  Daudin 
started  to  work  at  !4oulin,  in  the  GJiarente  nA  the  Sarthe,  while 
in  l«orrrandy  itself  in  1B18,  M.  de  Kergariou,  Prefect  of  the  Seine- 
IrtiEVrienre,  founded  a  oojornission  of  departr-iental  antiquities, 
to  encourage  local  enthusiasts  of  gubhio  architecture  to  pithor 
and  record  Information.  In  Calvados  the  mediaeval  r^nuraents 
were  systematically  recorded  from  1319  onwards  by  Xambert, 
Charles  'Ehorain^  ,  .Tollmen  t  and  Lechaude  d'Anisy,  who  in  1825 
translated  IXicarel,s  •Anflo  Norman  Antiqui  ies*.   But  English 
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Influence  was  vaaning,     Dawson  Ihxrner's  •JbrcMtectural 
•antiquities  of  Ifornandy,*  published  in  1822  with  illustrations 
224      by  Cotman,  was  "based  on  the  researches  of  Tjeprevost  and  was, 

in  fdMMMy  little  more  than  a  translation  of  notes  made  earlier 
by  t>e  Gerville.     '^r5-ttonfs  book  on  Norman  architecture,  with 
illustrations  by  the  elder?  frlgf»«  ma  likewise  substantially 
derived  from  French  sources. 

Books  published  at  this  time  were  not  yet  entirely  serious, 
\lcsnndre  de  Lahordefs  ma  ?7vificent  •Monuments  de  fiance,  clashes 
clironoloriqtieraent  et  eonsiderees  sous  le  reprort  des  falts 
hiatoriques  et  de  1* 'etude  des  Arts*,  printed  in  1816  (a  second 
volusvs  followed  in  1838)  aprealed  equally  to  scholars  and 
•r»othickf  fanciers.     His  comments  on  the  gallo-roman  and 
mediaeval-  antionities  of  Iterance  are  sound;     but  his  illustrations 
merely  pretty.       It  was  for  their  sake  no  floubt  that  the  book 
was  widely  valued,     labarde's  estimate  of  gothic  architecture 
was,  however,  effectively  sensible  -  't^uoinue  nfayant  plus 
aucun  rapport  avec  lf architecture  precrjue,1  he  writes, 
•lf architecture  p#AfM  a  des  beautes  qui  lui  sent  prepares, 
Vouloir  la  .iufler  d'apres  les  regies  (jufelle  nfa  pas  oonrues, 
cfest  se  mettre  hors  d'etat  de  lfai^precier.     C'est  so,  la 
congparant  a  elle  roerae  et  aux  progres  qufelle  a  faits,  qu'on 
lui  fixe  une  place  et  une  place  iraportante  dans  1  •ensemble  des 
inventions  des  horames  et  des  productions  du  genie,     Gette 


■ 


architecture  est  ect%>lcfce  dans  toutes  ses  -parties*     On  ieut 
mette  dire  ^I't-Ile  est  d'autanfc  plus  parf'&ite  dans  son  «enle# 
qu'elle  *v*2ol0M  AM  ffcUM  antiques  et  i^uHeres.  • 

A  tveX'wor  of  picturesque  books  bears  witness  to  the  state  of 

;*iio  ooruU>±as€4ijrskip  at  this  peidod.     Gte:e-waid  published.  Ms 
fnouveau  voyage  pittoresque  «ie  ia  IfeMM*  In  lt>17#       Constant 
226    Tiourgfiois  issued  his  folio  'fejueil  «te  vuea  piufcoresque  da  la 

aioe*  l>efcwem  tl**  y^ais  1318  and  lolS;     \shiie  Ifyacinthe 
Songlols,  one  of  the  most  JMttJM  and  effective  rubllcists  of 
jAiodiaeval  architecture,  wiio  -iaa  started  his  career  illustrating 
books  for  hencirt  '#±llendn  and  Gilbert,  worked  on  a  nun&er  of 
not  unimportant  MMflpNplHI  on  tlie  aroMfceoiure  of  TJonaandy*     In 
lol/,  he  brought  ou«  tiie  Xir&t  part  or  blfl   fi{oeueil  de  quelques 
WV|  si^es  et  Eionuiaer*s  ue  iranoe  et  speelaleraGnt  de  la  Norraandie,  • 

.  issued,  as  further  parto,      fiBV  his  interest  in  pothlo 
architecture  IMKH  -  tasty  MCMNI  series.     Ba  1821  he  wrote 

■or  la  GbXUjpqpfe&s*  dee    jsnuserits  Ou  ?»Soytt»  Agp*  and 
la  IfiSla  too  n  -  pcrfeftl     mi  M  2iiecti&t./?al  stained  glass  and 

fBofchfcr  on  the  fire  at  i*ouen  eathe»lral.     jJuring  the  next  few 

rs .he  rublishoo  books  on  the  todbs  of  Juwieges,  the  choir- 
24  o4       uen  cati*Doral,  the  Mm?  of  ENb     anorille,  and, 
fSaeHjTf  in  103*3,  his  faiaous  'ISsaai  historlque  et  discriptif 
but  la    einturo  sur  vcnV. 


.Apart  from  Gilbert's  studies  of  the  cathedrals  of  Bouen 
and  Reims  and  St.  Ouen  de  Ttouen,  published  first  in  1816,  1817 
and  1822  respectively,  there  ms  the  Mft  de  la  Rue* a  'Sssai 
historique  aur  la  ville  cte  Caen  at  son  arrxmdissement  *  >  printed 
in  1890,  Joliment's  •Sfonuments  de  la  Kcrisandle',  also  of  1820, 
and  W*  de  la  QuerieW's  'Description  histori<3ue  des  raaiaons 
de  HoiTten't  r*h1ch  appeared  in  Faris  in  1821.     In  1823  thiollet 
isrote  his  'Antiouites,  nonurcens  et  vues  pittoreaquea  on  Haut 

"T  \1SZ  V2.3    rcitouf,  and  Charuy  an&  Jolimont  started  their  series  of 

•Cathedrals  Praneaises',  copied,  rather  unsuccessfully  »  from 
Button's   'Cathedral  Anti qui  ties*.     Ir>  the  sane  year,  the  first 
of  the  five  volumes  of  Seroux  d'Afdncov.rt's   -Histoire  d©  lfart 
per  les  rconuraens,  depuis  ca  decadence  au  Vl^me  gieeto*  came  out* 
228      It  *ms  Intended  as  a  continuation  to  the  •heumnc'  vftnelcolTaaim's 
History  of  Ancient  Art;     Ml  it  offered  no  critical  cojrsraents  and 

_^    ,  remains  little  more  than  a  compilation  of  data.       ^houeands  of 

\Z.U  small  plans,  perspective  vievrs  and  features  are  illustrated; 

most  of  the  hypotheses  laade  in  connection  with  gothie  architecture 
are  listed.;     "but  no  new  theory  is  proffered.  I  importance 

of  this  hook  in  the  nineteenth  century  rp  ihic  revival  has  "been 
greenly  ovpr-est-imated.       Serooac  d'Arrlnoourt  W*M  largely 
concerned  ^th  the  toui.ld.inrs  of  Italy,  inhere  he  spent  snout  of 
his  life;     ushile  the  matter  and  format  of  his  hook  are  essentially 


^ij^iteenth  century.     It  v/as,  moreover,  begun  in  1700,  vihsn  Seroux 
&f  Af&ncoixrt  M  already  fifty  years  oia. 

The  ii&ortant  publication  of  1323  was  not  tlie   •Historie  de 
^Art*,  %*£  Hulpice  TV>isseree,a  •nosch'^to  unr!  Pe^cbr^^hung  dee 
Doras  fWl  Kc&B1  ,  a  In  ITPeilt   rod  eatsntat^.ous  piece  of  scholarship* 
it  stirred  snfee&Kro  to  reaction  with  Hm  wmsw  ( "      feet  the  gothic 
B99      styl"  Ian  f9n(        MMAmn  gniiMjj  and  14  ^rscited  ror~ntics 

\'2>n  with  its  illnstn&tions  off  tJ  r'  Mofpt  ejgttwSMU    ^a^ 

the  aest  etmfttfearlstSei  rod  M       Mrt  epeert    -V;*  of  tin  I  on 

gpthic  KnoMteetttre  to  *    .-       Ex   U  I   eerty  UNO9*  raws  the  'Voyages 
pitta-  •  e*  ra  pes  Sam  2*ttnel*Hne  9toftBue%  l^p  Ba  .ran 

Taylor,  Matter  ej»S  Ai  Q  ","'  «&      It&e  ierlwij  i  In  KM 

and  oontirsaofl  f'-^  t'f^j  -.  ■  oo-mmioate  to 

lovers  of  tfee  p&BtHFB*gae)|  as  nevsr  fetfcre,  the  rr/stery  and.  the 
melcr^'holy  of  nftdfftyewU  Mee&RJfc     Tn  tfee  **ir^*:  v-liarae,  teCLing 

\2fZ    V"M  with  -'OTj^r-y,  IkqfiKV  illustrated.  B*4  eltfe  mics, 

■hfljphvrsa  aM  shephcr^essee  rod  Iwlefrle  in  arroour  -  rwiara  **??re 
shorm,  hftHMrfj^er  ia  mists  oi*  6»34«Wi  .  -"^ration*  <wre 

a  rei-^  n  -  a  rew?.stJori  •**.«?  e  ro^ible  "^y  the  intxetaettai  of 

230       lithoT"rI^?w  '  mmpel  »  tffeltar  id   tho  and  Of  the  Mptitocnth 

ccnti^r',  It  wee  breast  to  France  ir-  1814  'by  Charles  Fhilibert, 
Con' c  Ai  Eeirtetfrlei      ft  fteiNtft  erf  QeJteeAeaj 

,         ■--■  ^xi^fttdti  he  eetelcped  the  lit  ho  -as  in  Ms 
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studio  at  Gaen  (where  the  draughtsman,  Besnard,  and  the 
engineer,  Ikttu,  became  his  apprentices)  and  in  1818  held  an 
exhibition.      ILI Hotel  d'Eccnville*  and   1Ia  Maison  des  gens 
dWjaes1  were  *r6uab2y  tlie  first  examples  of  French  lithograi^hic 
wark  to  be  seen  by  the  rublic.       ■    nsbant  Bourgeois  adapted  the 
process  lor  ilie  iliustr&tioiis  of  his  *Reoueil  de  vues  pittoresque 
de!la  France1 ,  issued  in  181B  and  1819,  but  Baron  £aylorfa  great 
erarava$msa,  with  illustrations  by  >rap»nard  and  Vilieneuve,  and 
later  Sabatier  and  Harding,  Douzats,  Viollet~Ie-Duc,  Vernet, 
Viaconti,  Inalwy  and  ttonington,  disclosed  the  real,  picturesque 
po3i3il)ilivic.5  of  tho  li  thorax  Mo  process  ,       The  fascination  of 
^othic  was  felt  by  a  whole  society,  as  it  hau  been  before  by 
individuals.       The  book  was  a  triumph  but,  as  for  its  text, 
though  part  of  it  was  written  by  ijeprevost,  it  vms  disparaged 
b>  the  scholars. 

'.The  hard~eore  of  French  archaeologists  detached  themselves  from 
the  picturesque  world  MAS  the  \70rld  of  the  poetic  guide  books  in 
these  years.     The  great  occasion  ii;  French  archaeological  history 
Kas  ajgain  1823,  «tm  tiie  Socio fce  des  Aatlqualreb  de  tfor&iandie9  was 
founded*     *he  founder  meiribers  were  Lcprevost,  De  Orviile  and 
AulAM  do  Oauaont  (1001  **  1875).         Jteprevost  ani  tie  Gervill? 
Vttft  already  established  scholars,  de  Ge.ur.iont  vrcts  a  man  of 
twenty^tv/o  with  little  expeilenee.     Tet  when,  in  1824,  he  read 
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hi«,  'Basal  cur  1* architecture  religieune  de  Moyen  Age, 
partiouliereisent  en  Nornmndie',  to  the  'Society  des  Antiquaires* 
he  "was  at  once  recognised  as  a  new  authority  on  pothic 
arcidtecture,       fiis  analysis  of  ^cthic  architecture  and  his 
method  of  dating  tuil<  ir^A3  rrovided  a  basAs  for  all  future 
studies.     Jolinpnt  acknowledged  its  irrportance  in  his  •Monuntfais 
du  d^c-arteroent  tie  Calvados,*  printed  in  1825,  and  M.A.  iielville 
and  C.H.   Ucahnys  followed  the  procedure  suggested  by  de  Gaumont 
when,  ■  few  yer>rs  later,  they  wrot^  the  hist  order  of  the  abbeys 
of  Bit   Georges  de  Bcsehervllle  and  Jural  epes.       Caumontts  greatest 
•work  is  his  'Ours  d'Antiquites    *,5onurKntalesf ,  published  between 
1830  and  1341,  based  on  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  v.t  Caen 
in  183Q.        'J'ai  voulu  presenter  a.  mes  auditeurs',  Caumont 
wrote  with  characteristic  moctesty,    *un  corps  de  doctrine  rropre 
a  les  ?u:ider  dans  1 'etude  et  la  classification  des  anti<juitea 
de  di  ferenls  apes*  -  but  be  did  far  more.     Be  classified  under 
their  separate  headings  the  ecclesiastical,  military  and  domestic 
buildings  of  mediaeval  France*     he  dated  them  with  fair  accuracy 
and  analysed  their  styles.       ife  formal  the  seiance  of  Tr'&vnh 
archaeology.      In  18o4  he  founded  the   'Sodete  Francaise 
d'Archeolo^ie',  organising  eon^r^sses  each  year  in  dif  erent 
parts  of  Jmnee  and  publishing  in  a  ma/T?.sine,  the  Bulletin 
Monumental  the  papers  read*       The  Bulletin  was  and  ha^  nmlMl 
a  stern,  authoritative  .-journal.     It  showed  'that  the  romantic 


$iost  was  exorcised  from  mediaeval  arclmeological  studies, 
I*iter  de  Cau  ont  published  a  fStatistique  monumentale  de 
Calvados ■• ,  but  his  most  useful  fift  to  scholars,  that 
excellent  handbook,  the  ,Abecedaire,,  did  not  appear  until 
1851. 


236  The  emergence  of  the  great  nineteenth  century  schools  of 
French  historical  study  is  a  parallel  to  the  archaeological 
movement  in  these  years.   Already,  in  the  second  decade  of 
the  century,  the  earliest  of  these  mediaeval  historians  had 

237  written  important  works:  lUchaud  had  proved  that  the  crusades 
■were  defensible  not  only  as  acts  of  faith,  but  as  acts  vital 

£58   to  the  development  of  TSuropean  civilisation;  lauriel  had 
delivered  a  brilliant  sermon  on  the  culture  of  the  Midi 

239   destroyed  in  the  Albigenaian  wars  and  Raynouard  had  started 
to  record  the  language  and  the  literature  of  the  traibadours. 
Though  these  men  excited  interest  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was 
the  great  Romantic  school  of  history  of  the  following  generation 
that  aroused  the  deepest  f  eelinps  for  the  plory  and  mafjiifieence 
of  France,  tnierry,  Barante  and  Miehelet  are  the  great  names, 
they  sou#it  to  reveal  the  spirit  of  the  mediaeval  past;  a 
past  which  had  been  well-recorded  by  Benedictine  scholars,  but 
never  yet  perceptively  nor  imaginatively  described.   Prom 

340   1817  onwards  Aupustin  Thierry,s  •  Etudes  sur  lfhlstoire  de  France* 


appeared  in  the  *Courrier  European'  I  in  1820  he  wrote  Ms  *Lettres 
sur  1'histoire  tie  Franc©1  and  in  1825  Mo  fConquete  de  l'Angleterre 
par  les  Normnnds'.   It  had  sonething  of  the  spirit  and  verve  of 

241  Walter  Scott* s  books,  which  were  then  so  eagerly  received  in 
France,  and  was  read  in  consequence  "by  a  large  new  audience.   The 
sjsnpathy  that  Thierry  showed  for  the  people,  moreover,  ensured 

242  the  success  of  the  "work,  Barante,  equally  inspired  by  Scott, 
published  his  famous  history  of  the  Bur$undian  Dukes  in  1824, 

245  fI  have  tried1,  he  is  recorded  to  have  said,  fto  restore  to 

history  the  interest  that  the  historical  novel  has  borrowed  from 
it.f   Today,  however,  the  limitations  of  his  methods  are  only 

244  too  evident.  Miohelet  succeeded  vtfiere  Barante  failed.   With  an 
entirely  sympathetic  imagination  and  a  passionate  love  of  the 
past  he  described  a  period  in  which  religion  and  patriotism  were 
fused,  and  in  which  Prance  ms  foreat.   Michelet's  mediaeval 
studies  were  not,  however,  written  tantil  after  1830.  His 
brilliant  •  Introduction  a  l,histoire  universellef  was  published  in 
1831,  his  six  excellent  volumes  on  French  mediaeval  history 
followed.   They  aroused  a  passion  for  the  Middle  Apes  and  were 
widely  read  and  hi$ily  praised  -  particularly  in  Catholic  circles. 
But  they  do  not  represent  Mchelet,s  final  Judgement.  In  his 
later  works  lie  showed  a  profoundly  altered  attitude  to  the 
mediaeval  past;  his  earlier  image,  he  said,  was  an  ideal  that 
hhd  little  relation  to  reality.  He  became  thenceforth  the  leader 


of  that  anti-clerical  coterie  of  historians  who  glorified  the 
years  of  the  Renaissance  as  a  revolt  against  the  Middle  A#es  and 
a  preparation  for  the  triumphs  of  1789. 

The  Romantic  school  of  mediaeval  historians  died  with 
Michelet,s  defection;  "but  a  strong  sympathy  for  the  Middle  Apses 
tjbls  sustained  "by  those  historians  whose  purpose  it  was  to  explain 
rather  than  to  tell  a  story;  to  account  for  the  structure  of  a 
society  rather  than  the  actions  of  individuals.   Mipnet  wrote 
246   his  'KLoge  de  Charles  VII*  in  1820  and  his  •Esaai  sur  les 
246   Institutions  de  Saint  Louis'  in  1821;  while  Suisot,  in  his 

first  series  of  lectures,  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1812  and 
1319,  surveyed  the  struggles  and  alliances  of  Frenchmen  up  to 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  His  fame  as  a  historian  rests, 
however,  on  the  lectures  that  he  fave  between  1828  and  1830. 
Almost  unsurpassed  in  his  capacity  to  recojgnise  the  idea  under- 
lying a  sec^uence  of  events  and  to  isolate  the  vital  factors 
governing  historical  transformations,  he  traced  the  emergence 
and  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  middle  classes  during  the 
Middle  Af»s.  His  siecess,  in  a  France  already  antagonistic  to 
the  last  of  the  Bourbon  kings,  was  enormous. 

The  events  of  1830  brou^xt  GuizoVs  career  as  a  lecturer 
to  an  end;  he  was  launched  into  the  political  arena.  Between 
1830  and  1840  he  served  three  times  as  a  minister,  for  elgit 


crucial  months  he  was  ambassador  in  Ixmdon;  from  1340  to  the 
fall  of  Louis  Hiilippe  he  was  virtually  master  of  France;  and 
used  his  power  to  further  the  interests  of  historical  study. 
Together  with  Thiers,  Mipnet,  Barante,  Ik  riel  and.  others,  he 
formed  the  •Society  de  l,hl.stoire  de  Prance.  But  his  ©neatest 
achievement  was  the  inauguration,  in  1830,  of  the  organisation 
that  was  to  "become  the  •Commission  des  Monuments  Ristoriques*. 
Before  the  history  of  this  organization  can  be  traced,  however, 
other  strands  of  the  gpthie  movement  must  be  recorded  and,  in 
particular,  Victor  Etteofs  •Notre  Dame  de  Paris*  discussed. 


Dhe  Restoration  povernf^ent  was  not,  as  we  have  seen,  hi^Jdy 
sympathetic  in  its  treatment  of  the  mediaeval  remains  of  Prance, 
Yet  when,  in  1824,  the  architect  iXtrJand  died,  Ms  honrd  of 
247   mediaeval  plass  and  enamel-^iBre  was  purchased  for  the  Louvre; 

in  ad  iition  "Revoil^s  rich  assortment  of  mediaeval  and  Renaissance 
furniture  was  "bought,  in  1828.   Some  sligfrt  interest  was  like- 
wise shown  in  preservinr  the  buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In 
1319  repairs  were  carried  out  on  the  radial  chapel  of  St.C5e'°main 
des  Pres  -  the  repairs  were,  however,  disastrous  -  and  in  1826 
Ilure  restored  St.  Julien  le  fauvre,  with  little  more  skill. 
But  in  J. A.  /CLavoine  the  authorities  found  a  more  adroit,  If  no 
more  learned,  restorer.   lie  had  worked  at  St.  Denis  with  Debret 


' 


and  was,  on  the  stren<£  h  of  that  eooperience,  appointed,  tn  1317, 

248  to  restore  tiie  cathedral  of  Sees.   Delicate  structural  stonework 
nas  beyond  the  capacity  of  most  masons  of  the  period,  /davoine 
thus  conceived  the  idea,  in  restoring  the  triforium,  of  using 
cast-iron  columns  in  place  of  stone  shafts.  His  expedient  was 
certainly  novel,   ^hen,  in  1825,  he  "was  commissi  oned  to  rebuild 
the  f leche  of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen  -  strck  by  ll$*ittLng  three 
years  "before  -  he  thourht  once  agadn  to  use  cast-iron  -  'lea 
artistes  du  woven  a^s,1  he  'wrote  In  his  report  to  the  Minister  of 

249  the  Interior,  ,auraient  aocorde  la  preferanoe  a  la  fonbe  de  fer  sur 
la  pierre,  si  2«s  moyens  de  l,executer  avaient  etc  aussl 

perfect  ionnes  de  leur  terras  on*  lis  le  sent  autfourd'hui. ' 
Quatreraere  de  Quincy  oprosed  the  whole  scheme.  He  determine!, 
moreover,  to  exclude  Alavoine  from  the  Institute  if  he  proceeded 
with  it.  But  Alavoine  was  more  determined.  By  1026  his  crocket** 
bedecked,  cast-iron  spire  crowned  the  cathedral  of  iMMMfa  Oonf  irraed 
in  his  success,  he  proposed  a  similar  fleche  for  Gees  cathedral* 
But  it  was  not  built. 

However  mi  raided  Alavolne*n  ideas  may  seem,  his  design 
represents  a  since:©  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  of  gothic 
architecture  and  to  Interpret  it  in  nineteenth  century  terms.  Jbr, 
until  the  hieroplyphic«  of  the  gothic  style  had  been  deciphered 
by  archaeolopists  and  builders  had  learned  to  fashion  ©othic  forms, 


250  architects,  hovjcver  well-disposed,  could  do  no  more  than  indulge 
in  gaesework  and  eacperinent  in  their  gothic  restorations. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  tracr;  the  inany  n&aif  oats  t  ions  of 
the  £$>thie  taste  that  a£$>eared  in  tlie  world  of  art  and  literature 
in  the  years  of  the  Restoration  &n&  aft^r.       She  works  of  T%lter 

251  Scott  were  wixlely  read;     imitated  and  aaxlated  by  a  host  of  writers 
long*  before  Alexandre  Euraas  appeared  on  the  scene.       Audiences 
shuddered  before  such  wrks  as  fRobert  2e  Diable*  cor  Nodier,s 
•VaI!5ire,,  ^hile  the  Salens  filled  with  a  medley  of  scenes, 
part-Tvfedia^val  part-Renaissance,  so  dissnal  and  naive  that  in  1834 

252  Theophile  Gautier  was  pronpted  to  write  -  'Encore  in  racyen  age, 
ton Jours  du  moyen  agaj     Qui  ne  delivrera  du  raoyen  a$B,  de  oe 

A  A  A 

taoyen  age  qui  nfest  pea  le  raoyen  age?   Moyen  age  fte  carton  et  de 
terre  cuite,  tui  nfa  du  moyen  age  que  le  nam  Ohi    Lea  barons  de 
fer,  dans  leur  armire  de  for,  avec  leur  cceur  de  fer  dans  leur 
poitrine  de  ferj  0h2     les  catlietlrales  avec  leurs  rosaces  toujours 
epanouies  et  leurs  verrieres  en  fleurs,  avec  leur  dentelles  de 
gnanit,  avec  leurs  trefles  decoupee  a  Jour,  leurs  pi^nens  taillades 
en  seie,  avec  leurs  chants,  avec  leurs  pretres  etincelants,  avec 
leur  x>euple  a  genoux,  avec  leur  orgue  qui  bourdonne  et  leurs  anpes 

A  A   ' 

planant  et  battant  dfaile  sous  les  voutes.   Oonrse  ils  m'ont  gate 

A  A  ' 

raon  raoyen  age,  raon  rooyen  age  si  fier  et  si  colore.1       Ooiane  ils  lfont 

A  m 

fait  disparaitre  sous  une  couche  de  grossier  bacLigDonJ     Quellea 


criardes  enlurdniiresi     AhJ    Brirbouillcurs  ijporants,  <jii  croyes  avoir 
fait  de  la  cculeur  |Mr  avoir  pleqjtio  rouf^e  sur  "bleu,  blano  aur  noir 
et  vert  HDP  ,iarme,  vous  ri'av^s  vu  du  rac-yen  ago  que  I'eorce,  MM 
nfavea  pas  divine  lfame  du  MQfHI  aVsef   f 

The  only  w^rk  to  emerge  ffem  this  chaos  *vhich  Ml  an  effect 
con£>aruble  to  that  of  Chateaubriand  #s  great  "book  ma  Victor  Hugo's 
•Notre  Dame  it  Paris/  of  ^hich  the  first  edition  appeared  in 
February  1351*       towards  the  end  of  1832  the  more  is^ortant, 
revised  edition  of  the  book  ms  publisher?.,  with  three  a&'.itional 
chapters  and  a  preface  which  raa&e  explicit  the  purpose  of  its 

253  author  -  •Xnspirons1,  he  r?rote  f  a  Ml  est  possible  a  la  nation 

l*annur  de  lf architecture  nationale,     Cfest  la,  lfauteur  le 

/  v 

declare,  un  des  but  a  principaux  de  ee  livre;     c*est  la  un  des 

buts  prineipaux  de  sa  vie.  *     He  elevated  the  gothie  cathedral 

254  to  a  heroic  stature,  allowing  it  to  dominate  his  novel. 

He  viewed  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  he  said  in  his  preface* 
as  a  triumphant  ex?T$ssion  of  social  forces  -  fce  n*  eta  It  alors 

255  seulenent  une  belle  ville,f  he  said  of  fifteenth  century  Baris# 
•^•etait  une  vllle  horaogene,  un  xrodnit  architectural  et 
hifltorir<ue  du  noyen  age,  un  chrtmique  du  pierre*.       tind  he 

256  devoted  a  vyholc  chapter  to  the  thenie  that  as  the  printed  book 
could  be  said  to  reflect  the  aspirations  of  nineteenth  century  man, 


, 


so  the  hopes,  Illusions  and  even  the  disappointments  of  mediaeval 
men  were  contained  in  their  architecture.   The  printing-press, 
he  said,  hart  destroyed  architecture.   l;Hren  the  buildings  of 
de  ^Qrrae  derived  their  excellence  from  mediaeval  sources. 
Thenceforth  architecture  had  become  progressively  lifeless. 
Geometry  had  replaced  artistic  inspiration.   fhe  satisfaction  of 
stable,  2*irely  practical  needs  had  become  tlie  only  possible, 
architectural  roal* 
2P7      There   is  more  than  a  hint  in  this  exposition  of  the  Saint 
Simonist  doctrine  which  x>ostulated  that  in  progressing  towards 
perfection  man  vms  sitoject  to  tlie  influence  of  alternate 
fepoques  orfsniques1  and  fepo<1u<*s  critiques',  both  necessary 
(till  then,  at  any  rate)  for  the  advancement  of  civilization, 
Ommic  periods  were  characterised  by  firm  social  orders;  all 
effort  was  concentrated  towards  a  universally  r**co?nised  and 
accepted  ^pal  -  fle  but  de  l'action  sociale  est  nettement 
defini.1   During  critical  epochs,  on  the  other  hand  -  'toute 
cosTsntsnlon  de  i*mmmm$   toute  action  d •ensemble,  toute  co-ordination 

a  cesse*.   Society,  it  was  held,  fne  presente  plus  fnM 

/  ■  / 

•f^lomeration  d'individus  isoles  et  li.ttant  les  uns  centre 

lee  autres.  *  Modern  civilization  htxk  known  two  organic  epochs 

and  two  critical  epochs:   a  period  of  Greek  pol  theism,  which 

«s  succeeded  by  the  seepticisr.  of  the  classical  or  philosophical 

age;  and  the  age  of  Christian  belief,  which  was  followed  by  the 


neformtion  and  the  Renaissance.     Saint  KM  am  his   lisclples, 
as  can  be  imagined,  showed  a  strong  ami  natural  iredileetion  for 
the  organic  epochs,  and  the  Middle  Ages  In  particular.     But 
whereas  the  Saint  ttSMdMl  held  that  a  new,  orjstnic  epoch  vsas 
about  bo  bepln,  lixxpp  was  less  ej  tiraistie.       r<mt42sr5X»rary 
architecture,  lie  believed,  ms  rotten,     Individual  genii -.sfes 

258        rai$it,  however,  emerge.       As  Lante  had.  expressed  himself  in  the 

thirteenth  century,  and  as  iasakespearefs  pl&ys  had  coinci«:led  with 
the  'fcuildinj?  cf  the   last  great  got  hie  cathedrals,  so  an  architect 
of  stature  votght  fcrtta^h  in  the  nineteenth  century  afje  of 
newsprint.     Ifeigo  was  not  entirely  without  hox>e.       A  new 
0»eration  of  students,  he  said,  strongly  opposed  to  the  lifel«pi 

299        doctrine  of  the  Academy,  i»ad  arisen.     But  ^fratever  the  future 
mi$ht  hold  •  ll* architecture  no  sera  plus  l'art  social,  lfart 
collectif ,  l*art  dominant.     Le  grand  poene,  le  gprtind  edifice, 
le  grand  oeuvre  del'humardte  ne  se  batira  plus,  il  s'lmprimera*. 
IJhe  imraedi&te  concern  of  all  architects,  he  said,  sliould  "be  to 
opjreciate,  to  revere,  and,  above  all,  to  protect  from  destruction 

260  the  monuments  of  the  Middle  Ages  -  fen  attendant  les  nonuroents 
nouveaux*,  he  wrote,   •consei'vons  les  r:»nu?aents  aneiens*. 

Huf^o's  fuln&nations  had  an  immediate  effect,       Adclphc 

261  Napoleon  Didron  (1806  -  1867),  then  a  young  civil  servant, 
wrote  to  him  enraptured  and  ms  received  and  advised  to  go  on 


';G2 


M 


286 


an  architeotural  tour  of  Norraandy.     IXtring  the  following  months 
he  walked,  Ms  ruck-sack  on  Ms  "bafik,  from  one  mediaeval  building 
to  anther,  noting  the  forms  of  the  erehitecture  and,  especially, 
the  sculpture  and  stained  glass,  thus  initiating  those  archaeological 
studies  which  culMnated  in  the  lianuel  d'iconograpMe  chretienne, 
grecque  et  latine%  xrinted  *n  1845.     Charles,  Oomte  de 
tt&aitela^ert  (1310  -  1870)  was  likewise  inspired  hy  Notre  i^arae 
de  Paris.     Beviewing  the  book  in  1831,  he  wrote,  #M.  Victor 
Hugo  aura  la  gloire  d' a voir  denne  lc  si^ial  de  la  revolution 
ui  doit  ir.f  1  Ift&MMt  s*operer  dans  I'architeoture;     ses 
.  <L  Lrsblea  chepitres  intitules  'Notre  Haras9  et   'Paris,  vu   a 
vol  cL'ciseau*  sont  les  gwdflTB  iranif  ester,  d'un  ^out  nouveau, 
cVune  secon&e  renaissance,  a  qui  eertes  12  faut  souh&iter  de 
Mllleures  destinecs  qu9a  la  proud  ere*. 

r.tonte;taibert  wats,  however,  already  familiar  with  Hupp's 
ICLoutm       I%neL&nted  by  9Heroani!,  he  lxad  contrived  -  viith  Ms 
Uiiual  social  grace  -  to  have  himself  introduced  to  Hugo.     T*heir 
first  meeting  took  place  on  27th  ?5ay  1830  -  9I1  a  une  maifson 
ehu  muite; f  2fontalaffib«fl  recorded  in  Ms  diary,   *  ^e  n'ai  pas  vu 

s 

da  femme  qui  is'interes&e  tant, •       He  saw  hcv  on  Ms  second  visit 
to  TT«...   11  x^e  ;«Tot:ot>»i>o^e^les*C}iar!iis  uA  was  disapj'ointecU     But 

\  ma  essg^JflOfit.      fIT  a  ete  admirable*,  Tfontalerabert 
rwwritd  on  18th  July  1690,   9et    riant  a  raoi,  11  m'a  revele  •  ne 
scir  HTtn»|   Q   "L*a  cuvrrt  MM  carriers  qui  n'etait 


ipconntte.     II  nous  a  donna  pendant  deux  heures,  les  details  les 
plun  instnietifa  w  iMilstoire  et  la  |  hilcsopbie  de  ^architecture: 
slle  etait,  selon  lui,  lf  egression  de  la  liberte  et  de  Vactivita 
intellect  .:c".!a  WW*  T* invention  de  l#iinrTi!nerte;     c'etait  la 
Xiocrta  At  In  press©  ^u  XT®  ■*  X^I6  si<aclew     Deruis  la  jtresse 
all©  a  cease  d.fetre  e^pres^ive  et  populaire,  elle  est  tout© 
roatfrielle.     II  riwss  a  cite  des  examples  et  jnontre  &es  pravures 
<rul  ajpi^icnt  Jtrrv©iX©ua*raent  ac.  theorie,  surtout  a  St,    •%ndrille, 
<»  ML   Jacquea  la  Borioherle  de  Boris,  construction  d'oppoaltion 
faite  par  Nicolas  Flamel;,  et  en  general  dans  aons  les  edifices 
gochiques  cu  X^6  sieela,  epoque  qp'il  a  choisi  pour  y  placer  son 
reman  Notre  Iteane  de  Paris.     XI  nous  a  fait  parfaitenent  eomprendre 
Xes   Itvisiorm  historlatie.?  de  lf architecture  modem©;   1°     ejoque 
VBMflM«  ^TZentine,  lorfcarde  ou  sammn^,  epoque  sacerdotal©  on  le 
plain  cintre  doralne,  presque  sans  ornensnt  et  rrji  dure  dapula  la 
fbn/lation  de  If^lise  Jusqi^aux  Oroisades;     %       epoquf?  dite 
gpthicua,  epoqne  de  liberty  et  A'aetivite,  re<m3  de  1*  ogive  qui 
ne  retr*?seit  et  sc*  cha^pe  d*  ornaments  a  mesura  que  1  epoque  de 
la  Ttanalaaanoa  a] yroehe:     5°  enfxn  lf epoque  de  la  Renaissance, 
cV;Bt  a  dire  renaissance  du  plain  cintre  sous  ltapparence  de  l,aro, 
de  lfar«  rotmin  et  du  done;     er-oqae  qui  dure  a  yeine  un  afeecle 
et  qui  a  ete   le  dernier  ^our  de  !•  architecture  corrrse  imssance 
et  exrreasicn  morale/     9 


the  boyish  enthusiasm  that  guided  l&mt&lerthfjrt  in  his 
207  activities  led  hint  iTithin  a  few  vm^eks  to  Normandy,  wlmre  he 

explored  the  £$othie  buildings,  delisting  in  the  barge-Axsards 
and  the  spires,  the  finials  and  the  crockets  of  Rouen,  "but  for 
loftier  contemplation  imaf£nln£  it  a  /rreat  centre  of  mediaeval 
piety  and  goodness*       After  a  visit  to  Ireland,  he  returned  to 
Paris  co  write  for  fl,Avenirff  the  catholic  review,  nev*3y  founded 
by  I^rflsnnais  and  Iiacordaire*     Neither  of  these  rr«en  had  any  liking 

268  for  gothic  architecture;     but  Fontalciribert  fnanaged  to  initiate 
in  that  pexer  the  policy  -  of  vfltich  he  was  to  become  the  most 
consistent  and  effective  French  expon&nt  -  of  retarding  piothic 
architecture  aa  the  catholic  architecture  p».r  ejn/oallence*       Trie 

269  papal  suppression  of  I'Averfir'  in  1832  ^iiainished.  *ione  of  his 
fervour;     rather  it  served  to  increase  it.     In  Home,  ^•hither 
he  travelled  with  iMMMifl  and  Lacor&airo,  ^ontalesfrert  met 
iverbeck  -   hm  artiste  dans  toute  1*  extension  viu  terne,  un  l*xum 
de  foi  ct  de  po&fiie9*       In  Florence  he  found  an  old  school 

270  friend,  Wnmoeitm  Alexia  Bio  (1706  -  1374)  whom  he  inspired  with 
a  rapture  for  'Notre  fitam  ris*  and  to  whom  he  then 

f!71  demonstrated  the  nafcm'c  aj*i  t  e  quality  of  beauty  which  he  8&Jf 

to  exist  in  the  painting  of  Giotto  and  tbt  school  of  ark, 

272    unknown  to  the  French  public,  of  Pra  ^ngelico*   This 

demrmstratior  had  for  effect  the  »De  la  poesie  Chretienne  dans 


son  principe,  dans  sa  raatiere  et  dans  aes  formes*,  the  first 
volume  of  which  Rio  published  in  1836  -  with  little  irradiate 
success*  for  five  months  after  publication  no  more  than  twelve 
copies  had  be^n  sold*  But  in  July  18"7  ?fontalerabert  wrote  a 
flattering  review  in  the  'Universite  Gatholique*  and  persuaded 
J^eleoluze  to  do  the  same  -  his  review  appeared  in  the  •Journal 
des  Debats1,  on  11th  July  and  9th  September  1858.  In  1840  the 
•Quarterly  Review*  devoted  a  long  article  to  Kio's  book  and  a 

£75  few  years  later  it  earned  Huakin's  respect,  determining  much  of 
the  second  part  of  his  •Modern  Painters1.  Rio's  second  volume 
•De  la  poesle  nhr^tienne9  mis  published  in  18515. 

Jrom  FXorsnoe,  Rio  ami  !4ontalemb#rfc  travelled  to  Venice 
and  thence  to  Munich  where  they  met  OomeUius,  Overbeds*  s  friend, 

274-    and  Sulpice  Boisseree  -  •  Je  vols  ehez  M.  Sulpice  floisseree,* 
Slontalembert  recorded  in  his  diary  on  15th  August  1852,  *qui 
a  commence  cette  regeneration  (de  1'art  o&tholique)  par  le 
grand  ouvra^e  sur  la  ca.thedrale  de  C  lopne.   II  me  fait  voir 
en  detail,  apres  une  bonne  discussion  sur  Victor  Ifugo  et  le 
Boraantisme  f  ranaais.  *   Boisseree,  however,  considered  •Notre 
Dame  de  Baric*  -  vr?e  injure  envers  lf esprit  humain1. 

Back  in  Paris,  ?&>nfcalembert  publlahad  his  long  article 

275    'Contra  le  Yan&alisme  en  France*  in  the  fHeune  des  Deux 

Jlondes*;  it  was  addressed  to  Victor  Hugo.  It  was  inspired 


not  "by  •Notr©  Berne  de  Baris*  alone,  however,  but  "by  Hu@d*8 
article  f Guerre  aux  <ler»lis3eurs,  ,  -which  appeared  likewise 
In  the  f Revue  §gm  Deux  llondes*  on  1st  March  1852,  when 
27^        ?4ontalflnft>srt  was  yet  in  Italy  -  'Vous  ne  vooles?  pas  codbattre 
seul',  Montalercbert  said,  Me  le  sais,  MM  ne  dedaignes  aucun 
auxiliare?     vous  ne  deisan&ea  pas  Meux,  dans  cette  oouvre  grande 
et  saint** ,  que  de  vous  an^ocier  les  plus  obseurs,  les  plus 
raaladroits  travail leurs:     vous  ne  daraandez  gue  de  lUndif'nation 
contre  les  barbares,  de lf amour  pour  le  passe.     Je  rae  presente 
a  vous  avec  ces  deux  conditions.       Des  voyages  entreprls  dans 
un  "but  tout-a-fait  etranger  a  lfart  m'ont  fait  decouvrir  des 
attentats  :*mtre  lui  dont  .ie  fren&E  encore,  et  que  ,je  hate  de 
livrer  a  la  publicite.     >^  oe  qui  touohe  a  l'art,  Je  nfai 
la  retention  de  reJ.n  savoir,  ,1e  n'il  que  c<s?lle  de  beaucoup 
afcaer,     J*ai  pour  1  •architecture  du  moyen  a&*  una  passion 
anci^nne  et  r^rofonde:     pasricn  M&tfUrcus*,  car,  corar*e  vous 
le  MMH  nieuac  que  pereonnc,  elle  est  feoonue  en  souffrances 
et  en  BMDBfflm)     passion  toujoors  crol^^ante,  parce  qfue  plus 
on  etudie  cot  art  flfcfta  do  nos  aieux.  plus  on  y  deoajuvre  de 
beautes  a  admirer,  d*  injures  a  deplorer  et  a  venger;     passion 
avant  t^ut  religieuao,  pavce  <±u£  cet  art  est  a  rues  yeux  oatholi  ue 
avant  tout,  qufil  est  la  manifestation  la  plus  ir^osante  de 
l^lise  dent  t1e  suis  1« enfant,  la  creation  la  plus  brillante 


de  la  fed  que  m'onfc  legmec  nes  peresf.       Such  ms  Jfont^leKibert, 
"belief  #  and  such  it  v<a«  to  remain  -  a  ccaajterpcrt  to  that  of 
I\if>  ii.     lull   lb  m*  U*e  a^lf— sure  Protestant,  CkAizot,  -who  first 
iitcd  the  Idea*  for  which  iiugu  and  l<&»ntaLerf>ert  fouc^vt  in 

-JO. 


277  .50,  four  inonth*  before  the  publication  of 

•Notre  Dane  de  Paris*,  tiuigot  gvqpSOTft  to  lewis  Fnilippe  that  a 
record  of  tfco  historic  Tjuilflinp:    of  •  rmoe  "be  made  in  order  to 
ensure  t:  Mmtttittfc      9m  pmgmml  mm  tot  rrithout  precedent: 

QfclgpAoam*  tfl  -we  have  NMBf  had  ■■§■  a  p****«f  proposal  to  Louis 
XT/  sn  ,  lucre  recently,  Aleso&ftdre  da  Wbcrue  had  tried  to  cor$>ile 
*n  SffV  f  Trench  MMMBNft%       Uw  in^iortanoe  of  Quisot's 

waatwendaticn  is  that  5t  vjcs  acted  upon.      Btf  pMl  of  'Inspeoteur 
Cemral  cLm  Mtwunients  Ilijatoiiques'  ms  created  and  Tjudovic  Vitet, 
■  of  Cui.':ot*..  ivAmI  rUpolfill— j  anointed  to  serve  as 

273       J  vr.       tltet  (XOM  «  UTS)  iiad  Utile  Qualification  apart 

ffcqi  his;  Irelwlt  ^  flA  M&torhin.     fie  could  olaija  to  have  witten 
no  tdstadflfcl  MMMMM  on  rtiediaeval  themes  -  *I*ea  Btats  de  Bloisf 
(132?)  and  fXa  /Sort  Oa     emi  ITT*   (13£9)  «  tuv  hi  had  travelled 
v/Idoly  In  fteWM  in  MMMti  of  p&otUNftqpt  reratlns.     But  wlien  he 

3J9      W§y  xls  fir-t  -..:.  o'/t  in  1351,  lis  akov/od  PteX  interest  In,  and 
^nocrr.  for,  NttUumal  btsSldiaga  -   •sowctctter  lf  existence  et  fair 


/. 


•    0 


nai 


la  descrix  ticm  critique  de  tens  lea  edifices  du  roy&iane  cjui, 

s 

suit  par  lew  d:.tc,  ?*cit  par  le  earactere  de  leur  architecture, 
soit  par  les  vftlMOTm  taol  ^ls  fivront  i/M  temoins,  lBeritcnt 
1*1  fctention  ;?c  l+awtooloy,  de  lfartiste;  de  lfhistor1en, 
tel  on!:  1p  premi:?r  but  flea  fton*%S*N  qui  <""«  sortt  confieas;     au 
■MOBl  lieu,  £•  Iota  veil!  far  a  It  conservation  de  ees  edifices 
en  Indi  quant  r.u  Ccsmrrneiient  et  MM  au thorites  locales  les 
raoyens  soli  de  ininmll1,  yolt  *farreter  leur  ^egretlaticn.  •     He 
pm^HMftg  ftirt herpiore,  that  inspectors  and  observers,  to  serve 
toder  his  authority.*  he  noH&mted  hy  the  Prefects  of  the 
Depart enent.%       For  Ha  next  two  years,  however,  Vitet  carried 
out  v  is  work  virtually  unaided.     Be  travelled  in  the  Departenents, 
recoivTlng  a  surprising  ran***  of  "buildings,  from  Koman  temples  to 
Wlftnlnhtfl  nineteenth  century  structures.       7i\e  first  funds  for 
mftOKfetlofi  voted  >y  the  Government  an<?  entrusted  to  the 
Direction  flee  Beaux  Art*5?,  wre,  on  Ms  recomendation,  used  to 
restore  the  Ttonsan  theatre  at  Orenoe,  to  complete  the  Boulo^ie 
column,  be^jm  in  1804  >>y  Iiaharro,  and  to  repair  the  church  of 
Hrftisne.         T>er  in  "1833  Vitet  resisted  and  wis  promoted  to 
the  x-osition  of  tMWtery  Henem!  to  the  Ministry  of  (>3fTraeree# 
v  ■  •-■      v-"  >.- -  v.  .  less    •  ;  erson  than  Prosper  ■MtaH 

(1803  -  1870) ,    vufchor  of  •Venue  de  Ille* ,   ,Cclorrtoa•  (1841), 
^Quom  (!84rt). 


He  describee!  h&aself  as  a  %ttMMM6MfalfaMti%  and  ma 
known  to  his  conte    OTrf.ll  as  a  prosaic  an&  jreoise  -  IX   sometimes 
mischievous  -  person,  an  efficient  civil  servant*     On  27th  May 

282       18&-,  ndera  appointed  Ida  'Inspect^ur  des  ,iCHflU2asrtt!»  Kiafccxlques 
ei    snt"  gaitflfl  MflHfflflif'  -  fKHe  comrient  fort  a  ises  gputs*, 
ttTriwee  t ■•".        ittoo  SMOrpflig   fa  Ml  paxesse,  a  «^a  Sdflflfl  de  ^xsy&ge. 
AInfiri?   test  eot  pom*  le  r&eux.  dans  le  sr*:-il*.:  our  den  raondefl** 

285      He  asked  fltaqpl  for  fche  "books  of  feurton,  Iftlfter  and  3rose# 

284  and  wrote  to  G_\.umont  for  advice.       ?h*3R,  at  the  end  of  July 
1834,  lie  left  on  iu  s  first  tour  of  inspection.       For  four  zaonths 
he  travelled,  intervierdLnp  archaeologists,  anti  qu&rians  and  all 
types  of  c.u thorities  in  the  Midi  and  l^urtpxjedyo;     the  insults  of 
this  activity  appeared  in  his   *Kotea  d'un  voyage  dans  le  TJidl 
da  la  Prance* »  prtffMK  in  Brussels  In  Ittfc       '£he  report  is 
admimbly  "orlak  anu  impersonal,  though  inter spersed  with 
peixjeptive  con»'xa&ls  and  p&flfljflMEt  aneouotos.     In  1336  he  wote 
Id*  *l?otes  d'un  voyage  dans  l*ouest  de  la  Prance* ,  an  equally 
convincing  memrandum  which  sbo^wsd  how  well  he  had  assimilated 

a  knowledge  of  mediaeval  aroheoloey.     Be  was  not  at  this  time 
authorised  to  aj^end  much  money  on  restoration  -  little  n*>re, 

285  Indeed,  that  Vitet  -  but  he  flaw  to  it  tliat  the  grant  of  1835 
was  sensibly  allocated  and  managed  to  perform  the  valuable  task 
of  ensuring  the  safety  of  several  mediaeval  buillinf  s.     He  did 


i 


not  m  rk  alone*     In  July  1854  Gulzot  f ormed  a  sraall  commission  to 
supervise  the  rvfclieaticn  cf  historical  docunsnta;     ir  Jr>?Hiary 
1<1*4>  he  created  another  rtcmr&ssion,,  likewise  changed  to  vndert&ke  - 

236     flcs  recherches  et  les  puKLicatiorts  den  rorsanentc  inedits  de  la 

litterature,  de  lis.  -hllor^jMe,  rlra  sd'mee?  at  dec  arts*.       These 
cocimi^iicns  nl  Utolr  Bi<N-oomitt«rn  teMe^  fee  overlap;     they 
encroached,  moreover,  or  ?lerir»ee,:i  pti.vli.eB.     He  vm.*?  however, 
fcojget!:  5h  Jtujmste  Leprevost,  Charles  .Vw**  «nt$  Victor  tftt«§o# 

Sainfe  Tteuve,  Albert  Iienoir  (son  of  A'emndre  ?«enoir)  Itfdron 
and.  Vit*t.t  a  meiaber  of  the  last~Ti£m©a  oorqndssAaii.       Oui.^ot  himself 

287    ms  president,  Victor  Cousin  vi.ne-pT^a^ Awl  -   *M,  Gui^ot,  a  la 
prer&ere  se??mce%  fcterim**?  ^roto.  to  Ttemlen     on  r:5th  June  1835 
•nour».  r'it  que  nous  devices  faira  un  lartalgqaa  '"<e  tous  les 
monuments  <2e  Prance  aeiu'illjsnent  existants.     Jo  me  reeriai: 
II  me  Ht  *Fignrc3  vous  au  ni  le  tonics  ni  l*ar^nnt  ne  vous 
imrrnneretnt'\     Je  fus  reduit  <m  silence  et  mtxnt  voisln,  homme  au 
pis,  m^xsrivit  rsu  un  raorceati  de  papier:     Le  te^ps?     il  ne  s^rt. 
pins  mni;T*;re  dans  trols  mois.     Ii*argent?    il  nfa  plus  un 


dec  120.000  francs  votes  pour  1835»     Br  attendant,  nous  noma 
re».sni35!ons  frequenaent  pour  bla^uer.  * 

But  they  -wsre  not  inactive,     'fhoy  compiled  long  liots  of 
wroihliBhed  documents  end  sent  numerous;  circulars  and  instructions 
to  antiquarians  anil  archaeological  societies  ijri  the  iDepartemiSBts. 


They  listened,  raoroover,  to  Merimec^  reports.     But  thou;£i  they 
worked  hard  and  well  and  were  all  enthusiastic  in  their  praise 

288      of  c*>thie  architecture,  they  were  not  united  -  f,/bns  dire  quels 

bav^rd**  nous  faisons.9  -wrote  Meriwae  to  a  friend,   9e«t  inipos^ible* 
Le  Victor  Hur,o  nous  fait  de  la  poesie  surtout,  et  M,   Oousin  das 
dis<x>urs  de  dmxx  heuren  auxnfnela  t1e  lie  eanrrends  r*en»  f       With 
set~oeoks  and  stru^KLeE,  however,  they  contimwd  to  work  together 
for  two  years  more;     then,  on  29ih  c:5eT-.teniber  185?  >  M.   de 

288      Hontaiivet,  minister  of  the  Interior,  instituted  uhe  f  Commission 
des  toturaents  Hist  rirjues*.       Its  function  wm  <1irTjF  defined; 
it  was  to  prepare  ■  iflti  I  if  ft  iff  list  of  Srench  kUAmrlflftl  rwraanents 
and  to  undertake  tJ\e  preservation  wmA  PSMMNASmi    f  the  moat 
imoortsnt ,  tcmntin*?  the  eo-operati.cn  of  the  deportment*!  prefects 
In  thiswwwrk.       The  coffrtl  anion  was  composed  of  e^nht  robbers, 

A 

Prof-ided  ewer  \/j  V*tout,  director  of  the  Oonwil  des  B**timents 
Cavils,  it  included  Ludovi©  V1tet4   feqptttt  lfl$POIMfcj  $•  Oomte 
d«  ??ortesr*tiou,  "H^ron  TVylor,  the  ercMt#**ts  CJaristif  Mitt  Duban, 
a*  d  Promter  tlerimee,  who,  while  retaining  his  title  of  Inspecteur 
General  des  Monuments  Hif?tori  mica ,  wan  to  act  as  secretary* 

GuttoVs  haphazardly  organised  historical  committees  "were 
likewise  placed  on  a  firmer  basis.       K»   Salvandy,  Minister  of 
Education,  formed  the   9Comite'  des  Axtn  et  Jtonumcnts9  on  3.8th 
;:90         December  1837.     It  was  HrlflHil  at  first  into  five  sections,  each 
with  its  clearly  defined  duties,  out  its  general  j'Urpose  was 


•de  publier  tous  les  documents  Inedits  rclatifs  a  I'histoire 
des  r^rts  chess  les  Franoais;     de  faire  connaitre  tous  lee 
■cnuments  d'art  en  Franoe,  d*ns  tou's  les  jajnres;     tie  falre 
dec  'incr  ei  graver  pilar  les  96HVVW  a  lf avenir  les  oeuvres 
rcmarqrables  d*  architecture,  de  yfMftWj  de  aau2{>tticrttj  eto; 
dc  downer  dt;ii  iMftMMltaM  W  la  ectteertraVlon  0M  WtaMg 
auatues,  kMig  olttfftXlftftj  cathedrales;     de  folr-e  ties 
recliero£ie&  sur  1'Iu  de  la  nsislque  a.  touies  les  opaques 

du  inoyen  age;     enfin  de  fMgtrat  1-  ■;:«.' iaux  poor  ur» 

Mstoirc  eoiqpl«5te  de  l'art  or*  Usance  •• 

Thn%  a^nirdstratiTel,y  spoekingj   sets  the  stage  for 
Vlollet-lo-Duc's  architectural  causer. 


■ 
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•Antiquitss  de  la  ville  df Amiens*.  Aniens,  1642. 
Fere  Ignatius  de  Jesus  Ifeiria,  'Histoire  ecelesiastifiue 
de  la  ville  d» Abbeville* ,  Abbeville  1648. 

Jacnues  Gomboust  'Description  des  antiquites  et 
Bingularites  de  la  ville  de  Rouen1,  1655. 


20.  'Che  teara  fraoyen  agef  ms  first  used  in  our  present 
sense  in  France  in  1596.   K.  Pasquier  writes  of 
lfEglise  sur  son  noyen  aagef,  quoted  Erlelman,  op, 
cit»  p.  5. 

21.  of.  also  Duchesses  •Bxbliotheque  <3u  auteurs  qui  ont 
ecrit  I'histoire  et  la  topographie  de  la  France', 
Paris  1818  in  4°,  1627  in  4°  (greatly  revised). 

22.  cf.  H.  Hardouin  •Essai  sur  la  vie  et  sur  les  ouvrages 
de  Dueange*,  Amiens  1B49. 

28*   Dueange  wrote  a  fHistoire  de  lfetat  de  la  ville 

dtAraiens  et  <te  ses  comtes1,  but  it  v«s  not  rublished 
until  1040. 

24.  'Melanges  et  documents  publies  a  1*  occasion  du  deuaderae 
centenaire  de  la  raort  de  Mabillon*,  Paris  1907;  in  it  is 
Henri  Stein*  s  fBiblio^aphie  chronologlque  des  ouvrages 
re  atif  s  a  Mabillon  1707  -  1907.  f 

Dora  J.B.  Hosmoyer  'Dh  Grand  Moine:  Dam  Jean  Mabillon1 

in  Le  Oorresiondant,  Deoeriber  1932. 

Joseph  Urban  Bergkamp  *Dom  Jean  Mabillon  and  the 

Historical  school  of  Saint  Maur. 

Leon  Deries  'Bne  noine  et  savant ,  Dom  Jean  Mabillon, 

rellgieux  Benedlctin  de  la  Congregation  de  Saint  Maur.  • 

cf.  Bamanuel  de  BrogLle  §Mabillon  et  la  Societe  de 

lfabbaye  de  St.  Germain  des  Pres  a  la  fin  du  dix 

septieme  siecle,  1664  -  1707 ■  2  vols. ,  Paris  1880. 

Hcaile  Chavin  de  Malan  fHistoire  de  Dom  Mabillon  et  do 

la  Congregation  de  St.  Maur*.  Paris  1845. 

25.  cf.  ^fcraonuel  de  Broglie,  op.cit. 
Bnile  Chavin  de  Malan,  op.cit. 

Henri  Jadart  fDom  Jean  Mabillon,  1632  -  1707  •  Reims,  1873. 
Dora  0u<;hbert  Butier,  •Mabillon1  in  the  •Downside  ^eviewf, 
1893. 

26.  Pierre  Gassmdi:  #Viri  Illustris  Nicolai  Claudii  Jnbrlcii 
de  Peircs©  Vita',  1051. 

Leopold  Delisle  *Vn  Grand  Amateur  francais  du  di»- 

septieme  siecle,  Pabri  de  Piereso',  Annales  du  ?£Ldi  I. 

H.  Omont  fLes  Manscrits  et  les  livres  annotes  de  ?abrl 

de  Peirescf  Annales  dix  Midi  I. 

C.T.Ha$)erg-r?ri$it  •Nicholas  Pabri  de  i^iresc1  London  1926. 

Eaynond  Lebeque  'Les  Correspondants  de  Peiresc  dans  les 

anclens  Pays  Bas1,  Brussels,  1943. 

George  Cohen  Salvador  •Peiresc,  un  prand  humaniste,9 

Paris  1951. 


27. 

23. 
29. 


30. 

a. 

52. 
35. 


54. 


35. 


R.  I^ebeque  op.oit.  p.  46. 

G*  C.  Salvador,  op.cit.  p»250. 

cf  .  R.  Pintard  fLe  libertinage  erudit  dans  la  premiere 

moitie  <lu  Xtfll®  siecle1 ,  Paris  1945. 

Isaac  Uri  'Bh  cerele  savant  au  XVII®  siecle,  Francois 

Ot^vet  (1575  -  1655)  dfapres  des  documents  inedits'. 

Harcourt  Brown  'Scientific  societies  in  seventeenth  century 

Prance,  1620  -  1680'. 

laamond  Bonnaffe'  *Les  collcctionneurs  de  I'aneienne  l!rance,. 

Borel  •Catalogue  des  chases  rares  qui  aont  dans  le  cabinet 

de  Mnistre  Jierre  Borcl,  medecin  de  Castres,  au  haut  Lan~uedoc* , 

printed  in  his  fLes  Antiquitez,  raretez,  plantes  minemux,  et 

autres  choses  considerables  de  la  ville  et  comtef  de  Gastres 

d'Abigeoia1,  1649. 

Pierre  Ronay  ,Un  humanist©  Italianisant:  Papirc  Ifasson*. 

J.G*  Fispiner  Scott,  ,Claude  Fauchet,  sa  vie,  son  oeuvre'. 

These  drawings,  b  -  Daniel  Rabel,  are  now  in  the  Bibliotheqa* 
Nationale. 

These  portraits  were  used  in  Jactrues  de  Bie*s  fVrais  portraits 
des  rois  de  Jrance',  Paris  1654,  a  revised  edition  followed 
two  years  later. 

cf.  TJrwir.  Zfenofaky  'Galileo  as  a  critic  of  the  Arts',  the 
Hague,  1954,  p.  13. 

There  setsns  to  be  no  general  study  of  jrimitivism  in 
seventeenth  century  France,  though  G*  Boac's  excellent  study 
'The  Happy  Beast  in  French  thought  of  the  seventeenth  century* 
Baltimore  1  55,  may  be  read  with  profit. 

Noel  Mar??1  'Iiistoire  de  royale  monastere  de  St.  Lomer  de 
Blois  ...recueillie  fidellement  des  yl allies  chartres  du 
meme  monastere,,  edited  by  A.  Dupre^  Blois,  1869. 
Martin  John  Ifuynes  'Histoire  generale  de  l'abhaye  de  Mont 
St.  Michel  ....  publie  par  F*  de  Ttobillard  de  Beaurepaire' 
Rouen  1872. 

ou  Fdraond  M&rtene  cf .  M.  Pei^w-Delacourt  'Dom  Michel 
Gernain' ,  Paris  1882.  introduction. 

M.  Peigne-i>elacourt  'Dorr.  Michel  QnttMb  Benedictine  de  la 
Congregation  cle  3t.  Maur  1545  -  94.  Le  Mcnastieon 
Gallicum*.  Paris  1882. 


36.  op. cit.  pi. 18.     of.  alRO  Hauteeceur,  op. cit.   II,  880 
and  Alfred  Blcfcttd  * Saint  Maixent  (Drux  r*Hres)  in 
•Paysa^es  et  Tforaauentis  tlu  Poitou.  Juris  1892. 

37.  Lclonf.   op. cit.  I.  p. 333, 

58.       Sablon.  op.  cit.  1671  edition,  p. 23. 

39.  felibia.  op.  cit.  p»3»^ 

40.  op.   cit.  p.   162. 


41. 

oj >   cit.  p.   189. 

42. 

op.   cit.  p.   199. 

45. 

op.   cdt.  p.   209. 

44. 

Indeed,  all  the 

Indeed,  all  the  "buildings  of  mediaeval  France  mentioned 
by  Feliblen  had  been  fclie  subject  of  individual  monographs  - 
Strasbourg  cathedral  alone  had  not  been  described  at  length. 
in  French,  but  there  existed  several  German  guides, 
cf.  Pontenette,  op.  oit.  Ill,  38715  ff. 

45.  op.  cit.  preface. 

46,  Holicre  (1622  -  73)  in  «n  often  quoted  essay  of  praise  for 
Milliard's  pointings  in  the  donie  of  the  Val  de  Grace  writes  - 
♦Tout  s*y  voyant  orne  dfun  TOtste  fonds  d*eaprit 
Assaisonne  de  sel  de  nos  graces  antiques, 

)2fc  non  du  fade  gjiaxt  des  ornemens  gothiques, 

Oes  nxmstres  odieux  des  aiebles  ignorant s, 

Que  de  la  barbarie  ont  produit  les  torr"tita, 

Qusnd  leur  cours  inondant  presque  toute  la  terre 

Fit  a  la  r°li'fc©3**e  une  mortelle  gjerre, 

Et,  de  la  grande  T>orse  abattant  les  ramp  arts, 

Vint,  avec  ^son  empire,  etouffer  les  beaux  arts.1 

emoted  Abbe  J.   Gorblefc  •L*  Architecture  du  Moycn  Age  jufee  par 

les  ecrivains  ties  deux  derniers  sieeles*,  Paris  1859,  p.  13. 

Jacques  Bosr*uet  (1627  -  1704)  referred  to  a  badly  written 
piece  of  writing  as  •barbai'e  eoiane  une  eglise  gothiquef  , 
quoted  Corblet,  op.   cit.  p. 13. 


46  (continued) 

Francois  Fenelon,  (1651  -  1715),  the  author  of  Telerotnque 
■wrote  5,n  his  'Lettre  sur  I'KLoquenee*,  Chap,  X,  p.  10: 

•Un  ©lifice  prec  n'a  aucun  ornament  <yol  ne  serve  qufa 
ormr  I'mr/ragge,     Lea  pieces  neeessaires  pour  le  soutenir 
«3u  ixiur  lo  raettre  a  couverfc,  eo*tne  les  colonnes  et  la 
comiohe,  so  tourncn*  seuloment  en  graces  pour  JLeur 
proportions,       'ibui  eat  simple,  tout  est  mesure,  tout  est 
borne  a  I'usa^e,     On  ne  voit  ni  harniesse,  nl  caprice  qui 
linpose  aux  ye-ix,     S*es  propc/'tlona  sont  si  Justes,  que  rlen 
ne  parait  fort  grand,  quoique  tout  ie  soit,     Tout  est  borne 
a  contonter  la  vrale  nrtlTm     Au  eontraire  lf  architecture 
gptliique  4leve  sur  des  plllers,  tones  minces,  un  voute  immense 
qui  nontn  cux  nuns.     On  croit  que     tout  va  tont>er,  rials  tout 
dur  pendant  bleu  den  sickles,       Itout  est  plein  de  fenetres, 
de  roses  et  de  pointes.     La  pierre  semble  deeupe©  comae 
de  carton,     tout  eat  a  Jour,  tout  est  en  lfair.     Hfest  il 
pas  nature.'),  que  les  prer&ers  architectes  jpthiques  se 
soif?nt  flatwi  df avoir    mm  i>ar  3eur  vain  raffinement 
la  siraj-llcite  £5»recque?       CIianft3S  seulement  les  noms; 
isettez  les  poetes  et  Ion  oratours  a  la  plnSO  des  architectes* 
Lucain  devait  naturellesaent  croire  qufil  etait  plus  prand 
caie  Virjijlle;     SenWjue  le  trapique  paivait  s'imaglner  qu'il 
driller  plus  cpM  Sophocle*,       Corblet,  op.cit.  p.  12, 

In  his  •JUsoours  de  Reeepti<:w  a  l'Aeadeiaie  Franealse' 
Fenelon  said  f0n  a  reconnu  que  les  beautes  du  discours 
resemblaient  a  celles  de  1* architecture,     Les  ouvrares 
les  plus  hardis  et  l^s  f&M  faoon/ven  du  epbhique  ne  sont 
pas  les  zicilleurs*     p~  M  ^mt  iMkhN  dans  un  edifice 
aucune  partie  dfcstinee  au  seul  omenent;     mals  visant 
toujours  aux  belles  proportions  on  doit  tourner  en 
ornerasnt  toutes  les  parties  neeessaires  a  soutenir 
une  eclif  ice1. 
Goi-blet,  op,   oit»  p%12, 

Jean  Francois  Ptlt#fmfft  father,  ^wire  tfeltblen  (1619  -  95), 
was  equally  opposed  to  ^othic  architecture  in  his 
•Description  de  l9i9>bayi&  de  la  Trappe9,  published  in  Boris 
in  lo71,  Kr  rrrois  -  9ELle  est  batie  d'une  m&r&erc  ppthique, 
et  fort  x>artlculiere,  car  le  hout  di%  coste  dux  choeur 


46  (continued) 


sernble  representer  la  poupe  dfun  vaisseau,  cc  qu*il 
ne  faut  pas  Tjeth.**  pour  quolcjue  -noble  et  3iibtile  invention 
de  1 'architect's,  luisque  tout  I'otjvrage  on  est  grossler 
et  merca  centre  lea  rdfftai  &e  l*art'.       p.  42. 

47.  AMtifeM  to  qnsriqjaftl  the  $othic  style,  and  one  even 
bj&saglqg  to  Ml  older  awneraticn,  ms  the  Abbe  Michel  de 
llarollea  (l<*  l).     tn  Ms  'Considerations  en  J^aveur 
de  la  l&vijsie  VSUTflaiae' ,  Purls  &977f  ho  wrote,  p.  16, 

*sl  <<U'*lcv'un  r-"*  oxeirnle  frd.t  estate  de  la  belle 
srchiteoture  rnodernc,  11  voudsa  resetter  tout  ce  <jui 
^e:  M%4*  autre,  en  certain*  edifices  si 

uMrvellletiaes,   :ju*s  p*r  rapris  on  appelle  gptique,  conme 
si  tout  cc  frf  Ml  venu  der,  Cals  estait  absoltsnsnt 
barb^re.     II  a©  faut  pas  eertaineraent  aller  si  viste: 
et  il  Ml  jMflNI  RSStme  £e  reconmJttre  de  "borne  fay 
qu'il  y  a  des  choses  adjsirables  en  ce  genre  la,  et  qui 
le  sont  tellesa&nt,  que  je  ne  doufce  poirit  que  sans 
delpfinerer  si  fort,  MM  on  se  I9 imagine,  lfon  n'y 
revienne  insensiblement,  ainai  que  d* excellent s 
architected  Italiens  et  Francpis  nous  en  ont  donne  des 
jpMMM  depuis  pSU  cr*  la  structure  de  quelques  tercplcs9. 

48.  Fc\Libi*ffi,  oj.   cit.  p.   17 4. 

49.  Felibieri,  op.  «&*,  p.   172  -  173. 

50.  FaliMen,  op.  cit.  p.  175. 
SL        Velibier.,  op.  clt.  p.  173. 

52.  Feliblnn,  op.   cit.  3*  185. 

53.  tffHHfff  op«   cit.   p.   173. 

54.  Fellbien,  op.  cit.  p.   174* 

55.  ef.  IMMPl  iMHfcsiJBer  'Gothic  suzviveil  and  revival,  in 
Ttolopm',  Art  Bulletin,  December  1954,  Vol.  XXXVI,  No.  4* 
p.   ml  n.   27,  and  r.   8f8f  n.   51-33. 

*,&,  de  Beer  •Cbthi.c,  Orlf&i  and  Diffusion  of  the  Term. 
The  Idea  of  Style  in  Architecture*,  Journal  of  the 
^Sartwjrg  and  Oourtauld  Institutes*,  XI,  1SH0,  p.  151 
claim  that  the  idea  of  fiothic  iiiatieity  *sas  first 
enunciated  i»  1S33  by  Vinoente  <>irducho,  in  his 
fDialopos  de  la  Pintura*,  though  tlv?  idea,  clearly,  is 


. 
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I  vs\ 


taediaovai.   iho  vaults  above  the  staircase  in  the  twelfth 
century  Hotel  d*Artois  in  ?ax*is,  for  instance,  have  ribs 
designed  to  represent  tho  branches  of  trees,  the  infilling 
panels  are  decorated  with  carved  oak  leaves, 
of.  'otaiistiaue  ionunsontaie  du  Departonient  du  Pas-de- 
Calais*,  Vol.  ~II.  bks.  3  and  4,  Part  I  •Hotel  dfArtois 
a  Pari*'  try  ..i.  ie  Gorote  &*BerlitfUri|  p.  5,  and  an 
accompanying  illustration, 

ca  #  alfio  *•!.  do  Cuilxiorny  'lidsvolre  Archeologiquc  dee 
"onuments  de  Paris',  2nd  edition,  1B56. 

56.  op.  cit.  1685  edition,  p.  232. 

57.  op.  eit.  1697  edition,  p.  535. 

58.  of.  Al.  Bonnardot  'Gilles  Corroset  et  Gertaaln  Brice. 
State  bibiiographique  sur  eec  deux  historians  de  Paris1, 
Paris  1880. 

.59.   The  book  Me  published  in  1685,  1687,  1697,  1700,  1706, 
1715,  171/,  i   8&  17??,  and  1752.  in  1687  it  vmb 
translated  into  English,  in  1688  the  second  Knglish 
edition  v;as  jrwlrtH  lift  it  ft, 

60.  ef ,  Jacoubei,  op.  cit.  p.  55  ff. 

Roraain  Holland  ,Lee  Origines  du  theatre  Ivrique  moderne', 

Paris  1S31. 

Truinet  et  Roquet  fLos  Origines  de  l1  Opera  francais1. 

Lionel  ue  la  louvoncic  *Lcs  Crca tours  de  i1  Opera 

fran^ais1 . 

Etionne  Groc  'Xfcilippe  Quinault'. 

Tipping  *Jean  Regnaud  do  Segrais*.  y 

Georges  Cueul  'Le  :ioyen  Age  daiis  les  operas  coraiques  du 

XVHIe  siecle1,  Revue  du  Dix~Huitierae  siecle,  1914, 

pp.   Dtf  -  71.  v 

Max.  Aghiou  *tm  Theatre  a  Paris  au  XVTII     sieel  *, 

Paris  1959. 

61.  quoted  in  Jaooubet,  op.  cit.  p.  54. 

62.  of.  Charles  de  Grandmaison,   •Oaignieres.  Ties  oorres- 
pondants  ot  sea  collections  de  portraits  *j     fljiort  1092. 
llenri  Bouchec  ' Inventaire  des  Descins  executes  oour  Roger 
de  Caigniercs  et  conserves  aux  departeniont  dee  etarapos 

et  dss  manuecrits  de  la  ribliotlieque  Hationale* ,  2  vols. 
Paris  13ta. 

S.  T  iollet-»le-4)uc  fIdste  des  volumes  et  dessine  qui 
consjosent  la  collection  C-ai^niores  conservee  a  la 
Bibliotheoue  Bodleienne,  Oxford,  •     Bulletin  des 
Comit^e  I&storiques,  Paris  1B51. 


HPHI 


62  (continued) 

cf.  also  %  de  Boogie,  op.  cit.   II,  p.  09,  70. 
65,         Brice,  op.  olt.  1715  edition,  IH,  p»116» 


CA. 


66. 

07. 
68. 


Henri  Bou<*hot,  op.  cit.  fives  a  list  of  these  journeys  - 
P. 


XVIIT: 

1695 

Vendcrne,  Anjou,  Maine. 

1896 

Kormandie,  Beaune 

1697 

Paris 

1699 

Orleannals,  TOuraine,  Anjou,  Boitou  (for 

7  months) 

1700 

Bourpogne,  Ndrmandie 

1702 

Bormandie 

1704 

Brie,  lie  de  France 

1705 

Berry,  Anjou 

1706 

Norraandie 

1707 

Bretapne 

1708 

Baris,  lie  de  France 

1709 

Rsiris,  He  de  France 

1710 

Baris,  He  de  France 

1711 

Brie 

1712 

C3iarapa$rie 

1713 

Gatinais. 

Several  of  the  drawings  that  Louis  Boudan  did  for 
Gai/*nieres  are  reproduced  in  Marcel  Aubert*!?  •Architecture 
Cistercienne  en  Francef ,  2nd  edit.  Paris  1947,  69,  84, 
255,  564,  369  etc. 

cf.  Bouchet,  op.  cit. 

Viollct-le-Duc.  op.  cit. 

Grandnaison,  op.  cit.  p.  63. 

I  have  been  unable  to  trace  Tourneraine,  s  statement  -  it  is 

not  contained  in  any  article  published  under  his  name  in 

the  fMejaoires  de  Trevoux*  -  thou$i  it  n&$it  possibly  be  in 

the  'IDictionnaire  de  Trevoux*  -  my  reference  comes  fromCardemoyl 

•llemoires  de  TreYou**,  July  1710,  p.  1258,  and  •Traits*, 

Paris  1714,  under  f0rthse  Gothique'. 

In  BifpLand  the  *lloori3hf  theory  of  Gothic  origins  -was 

suggested  a  few  years  earlier  by  Jolm  Evelyn  in  his 

♦Account  of  Architects  and  Architecture1 ,  x^xblished  In 

1697,  cf.  A.0.   I*>vejoy  f Essays  in  the  History  of  Ideas  » 

the  First  Gothic  iRevival* ,  p.   137 ,  138.     Sir  Christopher 

ISren  first  desicjnated  Gothic  as  the  •Saracen  style  •  in 

1713. 


69.  J.  F.  Felibien,  op.  cit.  preface. 

70.  cf  .  Lelong  A  Bcmtenette,  op.  cit. 

LongLet  du  Fresnoy  &  Erouet,  op.  cit. 

V.  ChevalJpr  •References  des  sources  historiques  du 

Moyen  Age. 

Tbpo.  bibliographic  II.  1903.  2683  -  2638. 

71.  'ihere  were  other  editions  of  Sangrain's  £uide  in  1719, 
1723,  1733,  1742,  17*71,  1778  nnd  1833. 

72.  Saugrain,  op.  cit.  p.  8  re  Notre  Dame  -  'Son  architecture, 
batie  l'an  1150,  quoique  gothique,  a  quelquechose  de.  si 
singulier  et  de  si  delicat,  qu'elle  a  toujours  ]«LSse  pour 
la  plus  "belle  eplise  uu  Koyaurae*.   Illustrated. 

p.  26,  re  Ste.  Chapelle  •  ,o,est  un  ouvrage  des  p^us  hardia^ 
et  des  plus  arlmirables  de  1'E^ope.  II  semble  nfetre  fonde 
que  sur  de  foibles  oolonnes  n'etait  soutenu  d'aueuns  piliers 
dans  lfoeuvre,  quoi  qu'il  y  ait  deux  egLises  lfune  sur 
l'eutrej  ce  que  en  fait  la  beaute'  et  la  delioatesse.  Le 
dedans  n'est  pas  wins  admirable.  Les  vi feres  pcintes  de 
toutes  couleurs  sont  d'une  excellente  beaute  ...  etc.  • 
p.  49,  re  St.  Germain  l'AuxerroiaA-»  'Quoique  pothique^sDn 
architecture  ne  laisse  pas  que  d'etre  tres  beau  et  trea 
grand  etc.'  Illustrated. 

p.  280,  re  3t.  Germain  des  Prea  -  'Quoique  son  batiment  soit 
gothique  et  son  interieur  vaste  et  nud  elle  est  cependant 
di«ne  de  votre  curiosite  par  beaucoup  d'endroits  ...etc.' 
p.  394,  re  St.  Penis  -  *la  beaute  de  1  ^architecture,  quoique 
gothique,  la  delioatesse  et  la  legerete  de  sa  structure  sont 
aussi  surprenons  qu'aditiirables  ...  etc.1 

75.   Further  editions  folloed  in  1771  and  1778. 

74.  op.  cit.  1720  edition,  p.  342.  cf.  als>  p.  427  -  '1'on  dit 
en  France  que  pour  faire  une  ef&lse  parfaite,  il  faudrait 
le  choeur  d'An&ers,  la  nef  d'Aiaiens,  le  portail  de  Reims, 
les  clochers  de  Chartres  et  les  tours  de  Paris.1 

75.  Etierme  Gabriel  Brice  (1697  -  1755)  a  member  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Maur,  he  mrked  at  St.  Germain  des  Pres 
on  'Gallia  Christiana'. 

76.  cf.  ftro&Lie,  op.  cit.  I,  87. 

77.  Sumner  HcXnigit  Crosby  'The  Abbey  of  S.  Denis,  475  -  1122*,  I. 
New  Haven,  11)42,  p.   18  ff. 


73.       cf.  Br >£Lie,  op.  cit. 

79.  Ds.  Michel  Felibien,  op.   cit.   I,  p.  277  -  re  Ste.  Carapelle  • 
fLe  nouvel  edifice  eonstruit  i»r  St.  Louis  est  double  et 
contient  deux  egjliscfc  l*une  sur  !•  autre,  bat  lea  avec  une 
legerete  qui  a  peu  d'exeisples  clans  le  goust  qu'on  appelle 
gothique.  .  . .  • 

p.   299  -  'be  roy  St.  Louis  se  servit  jxaur  bastir  la  Ste. 
Chapelle  de  Pierre  de  Montreau  ou  de  Sfontreuil,  faraeux 
architect©  de  son  terns,  ckmt  on  a  encore  d'autres  ouvrapjes 
recoranandables  par  la  delicatesse  et  la  solidite,  tcls  que 
sont  le  refectoirc  et  l'abbaye  de  S.   Germain,  et  la  grande 
chapelle  de  la  Vierge  dans  la  near*©  abbaye,  qui  nfest  pas 
beaucoup  inferieure  en  eat endue  et  en  beaute  a  la  Ste. 
Chapelle;     raais  celle  ci  sarpasse  lf autre  par  I'elevation 
de  sa  voute  et  la  structure  de  ses  vitraux*. 
of.  J.F.Jelibien  'Recueil*,  op.  cit.  p.  209.     cf.   also 
Corrt>set,  op.  cit.   15S0  edition,  p.  86;     1576  edition,  p.  76 
and  "Dubreul  op.  cit.   1608  edition,  p.  245,  1612  edition, 
p.  137. 

80.  Eraraaraxel  de  13ro£Lie  fLa  Societe  de  l*abbaye  de  St.  Gerrraln 
des  Fres  au  Mj^-Huitieme  siecle;  Bernard  de  Ifontfaucon  et 
les  BemaiVins  1715  -  1750  • ,  2  vols.  Prjris  1891. 


%  de  T^roplie,  op.   cit. 


♦Montfaucon*,  I,  15. 


82.   quoted  Bro^ie,  op.  cit.  ,stontfaucon,  I,  p.  195,  also  p.  135. 

85.  fThe  'travels  of  the  Learned  father  Montfaucon  from  Paris 
thro*  Italy f,  London,  171& 

84.  Bro^He,  op.  cit,  tfontfanccn,  XI,  xv  1^0. 

35.  Broglie,  op.  cit.  Montfaucon,  H,  p.  192. 

86.  Broflie,  op.  cit.  Montfaucon,  II,  194. 

87.  BrogLie*  op.  oit.  Montfaucon,  II,  196. 

88.  Broglie,  op.  cit.  Montfaucon,  II,  196. 

89.  Broflie,  op.  cit.  Ifontfaucon,  II,  186. 

90.  Among  the  subscriber*  were  the  Oomte  de  Toulouse, 
Marechale  d'EBtr&s,  £uo  de  Bouillon,  Due  de  la  Force, 
Due  de  Villars,  IXic  de  St.  Simon,  Due  de  Chartres, 
John  Potter,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Bentley  and  a 
number  of  Oxford  Colleges. 


WSfm 


«u 


92. 


93. 
94. 


95. 
96. 


of.  Henri  Bou*ihot,  op.  cit.  iii*  nearly  all  tl*e  i)lates  In 
Mr>ntfnucc>n*3  fIA>2i!ur«onta  de  la  Monarchic  Francoise*  usere 
taken  from  Boudan's  drawings  -  in  his  preface,  ?fontfaucon 
thanked  Gaijrnieres  -  'H  mafa  fraie  le  chemin  en  ramassant 
et  faisant  desniner  tout  oe  qu'il  a  pi  trouver  de  monuments 
clans  Paria,  autour  de  Paris  et  dans  les  provinces*.  p.  vi. 

Montfiiucoii,  op.   cit.   I,  1729  preface. 

After  the  publication  of  this  volume,  Gerard  llellier,  mayor 
of  Hantes,  wrote  bs  Montfaucoa  -  *0n  a  fcant  parle^  des  Cferecs 
et  des  domains,  il  est  Men  raisonnatele  cle  dormer  quelque 
attentioii  a  oe  qui  nous  touche  de  i>lus  prea,  sans  crainte 
de  se  degra/ber  du  caractere  de  la  venerable  antiquite*, 
quoted  BrogLle,  op,   cit.   Montfaueon,  II,  185. 

quoted.     7>ro£Lie,  op,   cit.     Ifontfaucon  II,  236  -  Bib.  Nat. 
fonds  Latin,  11915  fo.   19.  Montfaucon  pieces  diverses. 

cf.  Nouvelle  Bioeraphie  Generale  edited  by  Hoefer  XXIX, 

Paris  !85p. 

Leboau1  Elope  de  M.  Ifi3>be  Lebeuf*  in  the  *H±stoire  de 

1* Academic  Soyale  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres*  XXIX. 

Paris  1764,  p.  372  ff. 

Papillon  *Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  de  Bourgogne'  and  Lelong 

op.  cit. 

Hix>iolyte  Oocheris  fKistoire  de  la  ville  et  de  tout  le 

diocese  de  furis  par  lf  AbV   Lebeuf f ,  Jferis,  I,  1863, 

II,  1864.  of.  esp.  I,  11-73, 

M.  Quantin  *Lettres  de  1 'Abbe' Lebeuf  •  Anxerre  I,  1866, 

II,  1867.  / 

Ernest  Petit  ,0orrc3pondance  de  I'Abbe  Lebeuf  et  du 

President  Bouhier*,  Auxerre  and  Paris,  1835. 

Ernest  Petit  'Voyage  de  V&Jbe  Lebeuf  a  Clairvaux  en  1730 • , 

Auxerre  1887. 

Louis  Gillet  •L'Abbaye  de  Chaalis.     Trois  Lettres  <Ju 

Mercure  de  l^ance  1736  -  40f,  Paris,  1923. 

cf,   Lelong,  op,  cit,     Papillon,  op.  cit,     Oocheris,  op,   cit. 

Lebeuf,  op*  cit.  p.  52,  note  6. 

on  p. 74  Lebeuf  lists  *les  plus  sa-  ans  antiquaires  du  royaurrje*  " 
Dom  Bernard  de  Montfaucon;  Dom  Jean  Baillivet,  i)rieur  de 
Snint  Germain  d'Auxarre;  M.  Boudelot;  M,  l*Abbe  d'A^fiesseau; 
It  P.  Chamillart  aine,  Jesuit, 


97.  E.  Petit,  op.  cit. 

98.  Petit,  op.  cit.  56. 
Nfc  Petit,  or.  cit.  37. 

100.  Petit,  op.  cit.  45. 

101.  Petit,  op.  cit.  54. 

102.  Lebeuf ,  op.  cit.  cf.  p.  228  -  220. 

103.  Lefceau,  op.  cit.  p.  377. 

104.  Louis  Ca.Het,  op.  cit.  Letter  I,  written  15th  July  1736. 

105.  Louis  Gillet,  op.  cit.  Letter  II,  mitten  1st  Sept.  1736. 
He  praises  Gaignieres  here. 

of.  mi  De  Ootte's  Tildgs.  at  St. Denis,  McKni$it  Oosby, 
op),  cit.  p.  6. 

106.  cf.  fThe  Coeaplete  works  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh*,  1928,  IV, 
p.  29.  Letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  written  in 
Jbne  1709. 

107.  cf.  ftrof&ie,  op.  cit.  •Montfaucon*. 

cf.  Alfred  Gauthier  •Journal  qui  fait  suite  au  Pelibien'. 
Bib.  Nat.  Mess.  Pr.  20,  851  -  20,  a52. 

108.  Bro$Lie,  op.  cit.  Montfaucon,  1.1. 

109.  This  book  was  a  translation  from  the  German;  first  printed 
in  French  in  1733,  it  was  often  reprinted.   There  was  an 
edition  in  1780  anil  another  in  1788,  which  claims  to  be  the 
fifth  edition.  It  was  prepared  by  francois  Miller. 

110.  Bolm,  op.  cit.  1733  edition,  p.  16. 

other  guide  books  of  the  period  that  are  x^erhaps  worth 

mentioning  ares  Moleon  (Lebrun  Desmaret)  'Voyages  liturrique 

de  Prance1 , ^ Paris  1718. 

Baujder  ♦Memoires  historinues,  de  la  province  de  Champa^ie*, 

Paris,  1721. 

Everard  Kints  'Delices  du  pays  de  Lie^e',  1738,  5  vol.  in  fol. 

Toussaint  Duplessis  ,Descrir>tion  historique  et  geo^Taphique 

de  la  Haute  Hormandie• ,  iaris  1740. 


ITU   cf.  Lou 'a  "Reynaud  *Le  tenant isme: 
C^rmaniques' ,  Paris,  1920. 


les  origins  Anglo- 


112,   Churton  Collins  • Voltaire,  Montesquieu  and  Rousseau  in 
England*,  London,  1908. 
Beynaud,  op.  eit.  11. 

115.   Montesquieu  'Essai  sur  le  £Outf ,  under  t*»e  heading  f2)es 
plaisirs  de  la  variete*. 

114.  Rousseau.   fLettres  3ur  la  musique  francaise9.  Oeuvres 
Completes,  1792.  XIX,  p.  382  -  fa  lfe03trd  les  centre  funics, 
doubles  fugues,  fugues  renverses,  bashes  contraintes  et 
autre©  sottises  diff idles  <fue  t'oreille  ne  peut  souffrir 
et  que  la  raiscn  ne  peut  Justificr,  ce  sent  eviderasent 

des  restes  de  borbarie  et  de  jnauvais  gout,  qui  ne 
subsistent,  oonrne  les  portails  de  nos  e&lises  ^othiques, 
que  pour  la  honte  de  eeux  qui  ont  eu  la  patience  de  les 
faire*. 

Here  one  should  perhaps  mention  also  the  Afc^e  Prevost .  who 
sj^ent  six  years  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres  (cf . 
Four  et  centre,  IV,  p,59  ff.)  before  travelling  to  England. 
He  wrote  highly  of  England  in  his  magazine  (Bour  et  Oontre1 
between  1753  and  1740,  and  imitated  the  romantic  ai^lish 
hero  in  his  fCleveland,  (1732  -  39),  but  wrote  in  the 
•Manuel  Lexique  des  mots  francais1,  Paris  1770,  p.  556  - 
•On  donne  le  nan  fiothique  a  quantite  d*  juvra&es  du  raoyen 
ternps,  surjout  dfarcMtectures  qui  paraisscnt  faits  aans 
regie  et  ou  l'on  ne  reconnait  pas  les  belles  proportions 
antiques*. 

cf.  also  •Dictionnaire  TJniversel,  Francois  et  Latin. 
•Mctionnaire  de  Trevoux%  Vol.  IV.  Paris  1771  under 
•Qothique*  -  •l*Architecture  Gothique,  cfest  celle  qui 
est  eloi«9iee  des  proportions  antiques,  sans  correction 
de  profils,  ni  de  bon  gout  dans  ses  omements  chimeri<$ie«» 
Elle  a  beauooup  de  solidite  et  de  merveilleux  a  cause  de 
1  •artifice  de  son  travail.  Les  Goths  l9ont  apportee  du 
Word,  etc. 

P.  todre  'Essai  sur  le  beauf,  Raris  1770  fiUscours  sur 
le  modus1,  p. 210. 

President  de  Brosses  •Lettres  familieres* ,  1739  -  1740. 
Villaret  •lastoire  de  l,rance•,  Paris  1783,  p. 362. 

115.  cf.  Reynaud,  op.  cit. 


116.  Reynaud,  op.  eit.  136  note*  Jacoubet,  op. eit,  p.  181. 
cf.  also  note  57, 

117.  Bcuehot  and  1%  Ifoland  'Oeuvres  completes  do  Voltaire1 .  XXX. 
Melanges  IX.  Paris  1880,  p.  352. 

118.  Jacoubet,  op.  oit.  p.  97. 

119.  Jacoubet,  op.  eit.  178. 

120.  Jacoubet,  op.  eit. 

121.  *  Journal  Stranger* ,  Jan.  1778,  p.  278.  uoted.  Jlaooubet 
op.  eit.  p.  182. 

122.  Jacoubet,  op.  eit.  159  ff. 

Broflie,  op. eit.  Bontfaucon,  I,  105  ff. 

123.  *I>i  scours  x  ^nonces  clans  lf Academic  Francaise,  le  lundi 
26  Juin  1758,  a  la  reception  de  %   de  la  eurne  de  Sointe 
Balay©',  Baris  1758. 

124.  It  vm&  then  translated  into  English,  Polish  and  Gentian. 

125.  op.  eit.  I,  preface. 

126.  Horace  Walpole's  annotated  copy  of  this  book  is  in  the 
British  Museum. 

127.  His  fttLctionnaire  des  Antiquites  ^rancaises•  in  forty 
folio  volumes  ms  never  published,  but  his  •GtLossaire 
de  lfar»cienne  lanipe  francaisef  nas  painted  in  1875. 

1  0.   cf »  Bene  Ianson  fI**  Gout  du  Moyen  Ape  en  Prance  au  XVIIie 

siec'le*.  Paris  1926,  -  a  useful,  bat  maddeningly  incornplete 
and  inaccurate  book. 

129.  Jacoubet,  op.  eit.  Ill  ff. 

Jean  Loequin  fLa  Peinture  d*histoire  en  France  de  1747 
a  1785f  ,  Paris  1912  -  an  excellent  and  reliable  study. 

130.  Iocquin,  op.  eit.  170.  Jacoubet,  p.  182. 

131.  Loequin,  op.  eit.  170. 


152, 

153. 
134. 

135. 
13G. 


139. 
140. 


141* 


142. 

145. 
Ui. 


Loormin,  op.   cit.   89. 
Looquin,  op.   cit.   50. 
Loequln,  op.   cit.   209. 
Lojrjuin,  op.   cit.   51# 

cf.    Ihircne  Bicker  and   'Collection  des  livrets  des  Anciennes 

Expositions*  • 

of.  TJ&eree  Becker  and  'Collection  des  livrets  des  Anciennes 
Expositions'. 

cf.  Georges  Cucul,  cjv  cit.  and  Max  Arniou,  op.  cit. 

Locjuin,  ox;,   cit.  p.  160  ff. 

J.  Walter  *I*i  cathedrale  de  Strasbourg*,  "Parts  1933,  p%18. 
an  earlier  Eiock-sothic  ad di ..tion  to  a  church  ms  the  choir 
of  the  church  cf  JIarnontter,  dec  rated  in  1789,  cf.  II  ug 
•l^a  Renaissance  dc  l*art  francais',  T*tris  1926,  p. 394. 

Lubersac  *D&soours  sur  los  .<  ^mujients  publics'  Paris  1775, 

p.  LVIIT  ff. 

cf.   also  >iTirrmn1  &a  Paris* ,  23rd  Aug.   1730,  for  an  article 

by  the  architect  Bonnare  and  his  son,  on  Notre  Dame,  and  on 

the  #othic  revival* 

Ren<£  I*e  prince,  le  jeune  *Beinkrques  sur  l'etat  des  Arts 

dans  le  Moyen  Age'.  Paris  1732,  p.   9  ff  ?     this  psnphlet 

•mi  originally  as  separate  articles  in  the  *  Journal 
des  Savants*  during  1779  -  1782. 

J.   Krafft.    'Recueil  df Architecture  civile',  revised  edition, 
Paris  1029,  p.  32. 

Krafft,  op.   cit.  pi.   53. 

cf.  «X.  Ch.  Krafft  *3eeueil  des  plus  beaux  monumcns,  anciens 

et  rooderaes* ,  Paris  1812. 

J.  Gh.  Krafft,  'Becueil  des  plus  beaux  jaxdins  pittoresque 

de  France,  d'Angleterre  et  d'ATLeniagne*  $   I»  Paris  1809, 

II,  Paris  1810. 

J.  Oh.  Krafft  and  N.   flansonnette  'Plans,  Coupes,  Elevations 

des  plus  belles  raaiscns  et  des  liotels  construits  a  Paris 

et  dans  les  environs',  Paris,  Am  II  et  X. 


145.  Kraff  1  tattf  Ransonctta,   op.   cit.    >1.  47,  built  In  1706. 

146.  tetfft,   or.  cit.   ^mutl  d^-ch.  civllo*,  pi.  CXIV, 

cxxx.. 

147.  Kraff t,  op.  cit.   «necwdl  dlAroh.  civile1  f  pi.  mill. 

148.  Rref-'t,  op,  cit.    'Faougll  &m  Jarcii/s    ittorooque*  It 
?X.  31-  &,  33,  36,  8fj  58,  CI,     ft,  66,  78,  04,  86. 

quo-L  iior:  rl,  51.     "liic  (     •den,  la  Alsace,  was  laid  out 
in  1787. 

1  A.       cf.  also  I. Or.  Grohmann  ^'ragmeni  .iiitocturc  Ctothicue, 

ouvr  p.,  n«n  tagti'it'iiiltfll  r.u;  et  instruotif  pour 

lee  architectes  et  les  amateurs  do  ^architecture.1 

cf.  also  A.  De*-;otirnel?.o  '  r^CuS     V.:chitecturc  qui 
cot     x  '  •  •  ■  3  .   gEvad*  jpiiat1 ,  I   -  I80f>. 

150.  Mwfcfft,  oj,<.   cit.    '  ?         .       vile1,  PI.  81  cy 
Com "fcrepcc.     cf.  also  1 1.   r>i# 

151.  Krtdft  and  Rawwttt  op.  cit.  pi.   l00|   for  iln&e. 
Tandx  I  ,c« 

152.  ff  ,   .    .   r-,i.  :.    j  ..    Ui:  afeg*  &B     ■  _ 
as  it  ms  original^*  built  (179^:     it  was,  however^ 
(M                   -Intent cl\  .;:  etgrli  at  oomo 
later  Anftft,     J.  R«  SjPlfljMlg  *" V...  rincipaux 

rt**,   •  .     -  ,   1.2.   ■  oiochall 

■te,  Bcul^vrrO     t.   or  tin.* 

155.       iiautococur,  op.  cit.  V  310,  301  MtttiaM  the  •gothic 
foe.  i    of  ti  rod,  u  7:>ut  lie 

appears  to  bf  quoting  from  P.  Donoit,  op.  cit.  p.  280, 
288,         ,     '  toe  t)  I  interior 

with  oxsoraDle  lino  tot   ■    ,    ■  'as  them  incorrect  3$r 

■i  itpo.  ^     L,  of ,     -     hta% 

op* cit.  5S0,  the  theatre,  i»  the  rue  Culture  B&inte 

2791. 

154.  '  -  ".•'.      .  PL.  .:    •       P it  the  fcfcl 

Cor- '  -is  decorntod  ir.   '  >  in  1770. 

Qiifl  it  incorrect.     ..  ■  ,  Lou,  op,  cit.  p.  270  - 

the  theatre,  WVlftM  flfceafl  K>t  by  Go'lerior, 

in  tba  g^tmfli  Btgftft,  1  •  Mi  July  1780. 


mm 


155.       of.  Slax  Afhiou,  op.clt.   263  -  70  -  also  mentioned  in 
•I*e  Voyag5eur  a.  Paris1,  Paris  An.  VIII. 

To.       John aterversorw    "SeoiTdan  London',  London,  1945, 

Ha  rjuar. 

157.  cf.   Lelong  and  Pontenette,  op.cit. 

A*   Qis-Biilt  de  St.  Eargeu  u     'BlbXiograj  hie  historique  et 

topograjMque  de  la  Ffe&nce,  Paris  1845. 

Aiaong  the  inorc  iiaportant  guide  books  of  the  late  eighteenth 

century  are: 

P.   Dalre  'Histoire  de  la  Ville  df Amiens',  Paris  1757. 

'description  historique  et  chronologique  de  l'eglise 

raetropolitaire  de  Paris1,  Paris  1757. 

G*P.  Guefflcr  (psdnyia.  for  Ouillot  de  Monjoye,  a  canon  at 

llbtre  Itoroe)   'Description  historic^-  des  curiosites  de 

1'eglise  de  Paris',  Paris  1763. 

Pi^niol  de  la  tall  'Description  de  la  ville  de  Paris 

et,  see  eirvirons*,  Paris  1735.     9  volunies. 

Deverite  •Histoire  du  Comfce  de  Ponthieu  de  T&ntreuil 

et  d 'Abbeville',  Paris  17S7. 

Charpmtier  'Descrii/fcion  historique  et  c*s*Gnolop±que  de 

I'efli&e  tt&tropolit&ine  de  Paris'  in  fol.   1767.  Paris 

(only  one  volume  of  the  proposed  two  isas  issued.) 

1'Ahl  e  Morand  •Histoire  de  la  Sainte  Chapelle  roy&le 

da  palslfl  At  justice*.  Paris  1770.  4°. 

?!•  fouoellxu    'Histoire  civile,  ecele'aiastiqtMS,  physique 

et  iitteraire  de  Paris*.   Paris  1730. 

0km  Philippe  Andre   ^ran&idiar,  'Basal  Historique  et 

tofiograi  :-Mque  sur  I'e&lise  catheclr&le  de  Stras>eurg', 

in  S5,  1777  -  17B2. 

Guillauae  Doyen  *tts%SJH  de  la  ville  de  Chartres*. 

2  vols.   or. fol.   1786. 

Thierry  'Guide  des  etrangers  voyageurs  a  JEtoris',  1787. 

Pr,  filler   'Description  de  la  f&raeuse  catbedrale  do 

Strasbourg*,  1789.     (pro-boMy  a  revision  of  Bohm's  books.) 

158.  2I.A.  \mtf&m  *£ssa±  sur  1' Architecture',  Paris  1753.  lsst 
edition.     1755  2nd  edition,  p. 5. 

159.  op.  cit.  p.  174. 


.jf> 


160.   These  articles,  published  anonynou  ly,  appeared  in  the 

•Menoires  de  Trevous*  -  Oct.  1753  p.  2456;  Oct.  1753,  2534; 
Nov.1756,  27431  Feb.  1759,  438;  Jforch  1759,  604; 
April  1759,  806;  May  1759,  1245;  Jtfly  1759,  1577: 
Avf*  1759,  2054;  Oct.  1759,  2574;  Jan.  1780,  36; 
Jan.  1760,  330;  April  1760,  1015;  July  1760,  1647; 
&?t.   5760,  2138$  Nov.  1760,,  811;  Dec.  1760,  2957. 

SOU   A  second  edition  w\s  printed  in  Paris  in  1775. 

162.   Keynaud,  op. cit.  p.  126  ff. 

Alice  Killer  *Le  Etonian  terrifiant  ou  Roman  Noirf, 

Paris  1924. 

Van  Tie«he*n,   f0ssian  en  ^^rance* ,  1916. 

Van  Tiefflvsn,   'i^  pr*»aie  de  la  Wuit  et  des  Toiribeaux  en 

"Birope  «u  XVXH0  sieole1  m  •Mernoires  fie  l^Vsaderr&e 

Hoynle  fie  Belfioue*.   /^  serie.   1021  vol.   XVI. 

133.       Pierre  lisi-tino  fLf,pipcfme  'RemantifTue  en  France, 
1815  -  30f?  Hvifl  1944,  p.26. 

Mb       mt»f  on.  cit.   I,  70. 

165.  Millin,  crp.  cit.   Ill,  15. 

166.  Millin,  op.  cit,  II,  section  XIX. 

167.  cf.   Henry  Adams  ♦liont-Ffeijfrb-^ichel  and  Chartres*. 
OonntrJble.   London,  1950,  p.   55  -  $tk 

168.  Millin,  op.  cit.  section  XIX,  p.  8. 

169.  Plngre,  mentioned  by  Millin,  is  impossible  to  trace, 
but  he  is  probably  to  be  identified  nlth  Jean  Claride 
Pinsjeron  *  1730  -  1795,  who  wrote  a  ii«t>er  of  books  and 
articles,  esp.  *Vie  des  AreMteotes  anciens  et  modemea 
qui  se  sont  rendns  celebres  che&  les  differentes  nations* 
a  translation  of  Fr.  ?4ili3sia*s  work.  2  vols.  Paris  1771. 
■  he  is  mentioned  by  v^ei  nn  connection  with  «othic 
architecture,  cf.  C.F.Viel  fPrincipes  de  l'Ordonnanoe 

et  de  la  'Ymst  ruction1 ,  Paris  ^1797  -  ^L314,  where  he 
quotes  an  article  in  the  'Ajmee  Mtteraire*  Vol.  VII, 
lettre  XVII,  p.  348,  Paris,  1731. 


170.   Millin,  op.  cit.  section  XTX,  p. 9. 
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171. 


172. 


173. 


174. 

175. 

176. 

177. 
178. 

179. 


I&llin,  op.cit.  Vol.  XVII,  1797.  p.4L6  ff.  -  'De 
lfinfluenoe  de  la.  nature,  des  raoeurs  et  des  ^puvoMMKi 
sur  lf architecture.  Di  scours  lu  dans  la  seance  r*ibli<2ue 
do  la  Societe  libre  des  Sciences,  Lettres  et  Arts  de 
Paris.  *  9  f&voise  an.  VI  "by  Pence. 

op.  clt.  XVII,  p.  418  -  Millin  added  the  footnote  - 
*Les  rlus  anciens  batimens  qu  lfon  conoisso  en  France 
et  en  Angleterre  attrlbuos  aux  Gaulois  et  aux  Bretons 
n*ont  pas  ce  luxe  de  petites  colonnes,  ce  qui  rend, 
selon  raoi,  ^observation  de  ltauteur  plus  orlfdnale  et 
poctique  que  Juste  et  vruie*. 

cf.  esp.  Faul  I*$on  *La  vie  des  laonuments  francais1, 
Riris  £951. 

Paul  Leon  fLes  Monuments  histGriques1,  J^ris  1917. 
P.  Hacker  #Les  Origines  de  la  Conservation  en  Jrssnco, 
1790  -  1830%  Hvlfl,  1913. 

cf.  Aimalcs  Archeologiques, ,  III,  p.  292;  IV  p. 61  -  two 
letters  on  the  subject  by  Lasnus  and  Vlollet-le-XXio. 

cf.  •Collection  des  Llvrets  des  Aneiennes  Expositions. 
Selon  1800 •,  Baris  1872*  516. 

Louis  Octarajod  fAlexandre  Lenoir  -  son  Journal  et  le 
rausee  das  monuments  francaiaf,  Iferia  1873,  I;  1886,  II, 

cf.  LLvrets  des  Salons,  op.  cit.  Salon  1800,  422. 

cf.  fJfegas5in  Ihcyclopedique1,  XIV,  1797,  p.  431  ff; 
X,  1796,  p.94. 

Jbr  a  list  of  the  catalogues  cf.  Courajod,  op. cit.  II,  8 
and  Bibliography. 

Alexandre  Lenoir  •Collection  des  llonumens  de  sculpture 
reunis  au  ?Aisee  des  ybpsamB  Francais*,  Baris  An. VII. 
Alexandre  Lenoir  •Masee  des  Monuraens  Francais  ou 
description  lEstorique  et  chronologlque  des  statues  en 
marbre  et  en  bronze  ...  pour  servir  a  lfhistoire  de 
France  et  a  celle  de  ^Art1.  Paris,  1800  -  21.  Tile 
first  volu?!»  vms  translated  into  IMglish  in  1303,  by 
J.  Griffiths. 


130.   Lenoir,  op.  cit.  IH,  1302,  p. 3  -  8. 
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133. 

184. 
185. 
186. 
107. 
180. 

189. 


100. 


191. 


192. 
195. 

194. 

195. 

196. 


He  wrote  fIa  It- nche-raaoonneri e  rendu©  a  sa  veritable 
orlrlne,  ou  l'Anti quite  de  la  Jranche-maconnerie 
prouvee  par  1* explication  des  raysteres  ancient  et 
modemesf. 

!kenoir,  op.  eit.  Ill,  1002,  p. 8. 


des  Mons  F^-neais,,  IHt 


A.  Lenoir,  op.   cit. 
Paris  1802,  p.   8  ftnote. 


•Mfcgasin  Bicy3lopedi<juef,  XXXVI,  1800,  p.  76  ff. 

•Rap.ort  au  Oonseil  General1.   15  Thcrraidor  An. VIII. 

Annales  Areheolojrdques.   XII.   1852,  p.  18. 

Miohelet  •Histoire  de  la  devolution*.  VI,  p.  117. 

cf*  for  a  list  of  sane  of  the  paintings  of  Lenoirfs 
museum  Idvrets  des  Salons,  op.  cit.   1796,  no.  61,  62; 
1799,  no.  68;  An.   IX,  157;  An.   XII,  514. 

J.E.Biet  awl  Norroand  pere  et  fils  "Souvenirs  dn  Jfcisee  ctes 
^fcnirnens  Branoais,.     Pari.s,  1821  -  26. 
cf.  also  Seville,  Lavallee  and  B.   de  Boquefort  *Vues 
pittoresqucs  et  perspectives  des  salles  du  Ifiisee  dea 
Monuments  francais*,  Paris,  1816. 

Alice  Poirier  'lies  Idees  arti3tiques  de  Chatea^ibrinnd, , 

Paris  1930. 

Joan  Bvans  •Chateaubriand,  a  biograp^*,  London  1939. 

Chateaubriand,  op,  cit.  8th  edition,  Paris  1823  -  all 
quotations  are  taken  from  Vol.  Ill,  bk.  I,  chap.  HI# 
p.  30  -  M  fBes  eglises  oothiques'  or  from  Vo^.  Ill,  hk.V, 
chap.  v»  p.  200  -  203,  •Ruines  de  Monumenr,  Chretiens*. 

Chateaubriand  -  'Oeuvres  completes' ,  •T;tudes  historiques* , 
preface  p.  xix. 

quoted  Alice  Poirier,  op.  cit.  p.  122. 

Chandler  B.  Beall  •Chateaubriand  et  le  Tasse* ,  Baltimore  t 
1934. 

Alice  Boieier,  op.  cit.  p.  79. 

Jacoubet,  op.  cit.  Reynaud,  op.  cit.  Pierre  Martino,  op.  cit. 


197.       Xandon  fAnnales  da  MuseV  1805  ff. 

MfttvMl  Antal  'Inflections  on  Classicism  and  Bon6nticisra,» 
BurliTif^on  MafFSine.  Jf*U  1^55,  Tfereh  1986,  Sept.  1940 1 
Bee.  1940, 
^iltex*  ^.ofllaenAer  •n&vid  to  BglMtftfa^i  Harvard  1058* 

106.       B,  D£l6clnse  'Potrnprdrrr  de  ?oi:*ant*  *jnan#esf,  fcario  1852, 
p,  48. 

K,  l^l^luae  *Davi&J  son  loole  et  son  temps1,  Baris  1855, 
p.   217  ff. 

199.       ef.   asp,  Ch&ttsard  •BEttisanias  Francais*,  Buris  1806. 

900.       quoted  >SaufceeoeiTr,  op.cit,  VI,  p.  279. 

301.  Agnes  ^ongan  *  Ingres  and  the  Antique*  Journal  of  the 
Jtertwrfc  antl  Oourtauld  Institutes,  Vol,   3U 

Georges  *^ldenstein,  'Ingres*,  London,  1354* 

302.  *LfEermite  de  la  Chaussec  dfAnt3n%  ^Hris,  1815,  p.  180, 

205.  J#   Krafft,  ojv^it. 

H.  tefuel,  ♦Boutiques  Vartalmnm  dn  Pren&er  Bmpire*. 
Hauteooeur,  ajvcit,   V,  309  -  513, 

y.  Benoli,  op.cit.  p.  279  -  284  ~  most  of  the  information 
contained  in  these  pa|?©s  is  inaccurate,  sotno  mistakes  are 
pointed  out,  in  notos  160  air?  151,  "but  the  most  glaring 
Is  the  datin?  of   *La  liaison  Cothique*  as  1811,  of.  Haute- 
ooeur, Vol.  VI,  p.  306  -  S07  -  although  in  Vol.  V  Hauteooeur 
aroepbed  Benolt's  date. 

S04-.      J.  B.  lagrand  fHistoire  ff*6nerale  de  l*arehiteoturef,  Baris, 
180£  ft  17  of.  also  Mlliu  *Si  lflntrottar«tion  en  Prance  de 
lf  architecture  arabe  appeleo  iitgroprettamt  ^Sothlque* 
Moniteur  Wb*  S  1809. 

305.       «f.  ttMtfH  ii  $t«  PtftpHMj  op,cit,  «Rd  H.  Chevalier*  ©p. 
oit. 

tf.  Orvar&i   •Rlatoire  de  Chrrtres  et  lfanoienne  pays 
flhartrsin',  9  vols.  fftartres,  1002. 

206.  Wl.llemin,s  illustrations  are,  for  the  most  part*  taken  from 
Gsl|*niereo» 

207.  C.  M&ntalentoert  tDu  Vandalisms  et  dxx  Catholieiome*, 
Baris,  1899,  p»   M, 

£08.       Gh,  Oerf,    fEi8toire  et  Bescriptian  deH.XJ.de  Reims9, 
Reims  1061,  I,  265, 

A»  P.  VL  Gilbert  •Description  KLstarique  de  l*E^lise  d© 
Hotre  Dame  de  Reims',  Beims,  1886,  p.  6. 


209.  S.  IfcKnight  Crosby,  op.  cit.  p.  5  ff  . 

210,  A.U  ?&llin  fmctionnaire  des  Beaux  Arts1,  Raris  1806, 
I,  p»  70. 

211.  Mag&sln  liheTclopedique,  Nov.   1811  on  Hotre  Xkme  de 
iJ&rls;     Jan.   1312  c*i  mediaemi  legends;     June  and 
July  1812  on  tfotre  Dame  de  Chartres;     1815  on  Notre 
tone  de  Paris,  the  ba*-relief  s. 

212,  republished  1821. 
215.       republished  1024. 

214.  op.   dt»   211,  of.  also  160. 

215.  •Description  I&storique  de  lve^Liae  metropolltaine  de 
Notre  Dame  de  Kouen*,  Rouen  1816;  2nd  edition  1337. 
•Description  Hlstorique  de  l'eglise  metropolitaine  de 
Kbtre  Dame  de  Reims*,  Helms,  1817?  2nd  edition  1825. 
•Description  Historique  de  lf  egU.se  de  St.  Ouen  de 
ISouenS  Bouen  1822.  / 
•Notice  Historlque  et  Descriptif  de  l'Egliae  Cathedrale 
de  St.  Pierre  de  Beauv&is9,  Bc/tuvais,  1829. 
•Description  Historique  de  I'Eplise  C&th£3rale  de 
Notre  Dame  df Amiens',  Amiens,  1833. 

•Deserirtlon  Historique  de  VW&m  de  lfAneienne  Abb&ye 
Royale  de  St.  Riguler  en  Bontnleu  sulvie  d'une  notice 
historique  et  deicrlrtif  de  lfeglise  de  St.'Wulram 
d♦Afcbevllle•,  Amiens,  1836. 

216.  B«il  I*eon,  op.  cit.  Mens.  Hint.  p.  35  ff. 

217.  'Bccesiology*  it  should  be  added  ms  once  again  then 
foreshadowed.     J.A.  Cousnin  in  fDu  Gente  de  lf Architecture, 
oeuvre  aynnt  pour  but  de  Jtendre  cet  Art  acoesaible  au 

3  Kt&Mt  QmhI9!  published  in  Paris  in  1822,  wrote^  of 
Notre  Earoe  -  fA  l'interieur  il  sera  e$ntlement  frappe 
par  lfeffet  de  1 'united  de  Is.  ^rofondeur,  et  par  la 
belle  disposition  de  plan.    ,11  se  sentira  eomrce 
onreloppo  par  l,oeuvre  mysterieuse  de  la  piete  qui 
l*av«rtira,  de  suite,  qu'il  est  dans  la  domeure  de  la. 
mvinite*. 
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218. 


.10. 

220. 
221. 
222. 

223. 
Ki 
225. 

\ 
227. 

228. 
229. 


The  most  concise  and  the  roost  useful  account  of  the 
archaeological  movement  in  Tlormandy  is  contained  in 
Ardsse  de  Gauraont's  •Cours',  Vol.  IV,  Raris  1831, 
Chapter  II.  Most  of  the  important  hooks  of  the  period 
are  consented  on,  and  the  importance  of  Biglish  influence 
is  frankly  admitted, 
cf.  also  Paul  l*eon,  op.  cit.  Mens.  Hist.  p.  42  ff. 


of 


230. 

231. 


On  Duonrel  t*  .  J?an  Brans  *A  History  of  the  Society 
Antiquario-  *  ,   ;  Cord,  1956. 

Hautecoeur,       •    cit     V,  270. 

Cauraont,  op.   cit.   IV,  21-22. 

Gaumont,  op,   cit.   IV,  22. 

Paul  Leon,  op.  cit.  tois.   Hist.  p.  42. 

Gaumont,  op.  cit.   IV,  23,  n.1. 

cf.  J**,wson  Turner,  op.  cit.  preface. 

Laborde,  op.  cit.  I,  26. 

of.  also  Bneric  David  •HLstoire  de  la  sculpture  francaise*, 

Paris  1817. 

cf .  alrso  Constant  Bourgeois  f^lues  pittoresques  de  la 
France1,  R*ris  1326. 

cf.  on  ffracinthe  Langlois  -  fyacinthe  LangLols  •Stalles 
de  la  C&thedrale  de  Rouen1 ,  Itouen  1838,  which  contains  an 
account  of  his  life  and  work,  written  by  Charles  Richard. 

op.  cit.  introduction. 

That  Boisseree  had  already  advanced  this  theory  in  France 
in  1822,  in  the  •Bevue  Kncyclopettique^,  in  an  article 
•Memoire  sur  1*  architecture  du  moyen  a^e*  did  not 
diminish  the  vigour  of  the  attack  launched  on  Ms  book 
"by  patriotically  minded  archaeologists. 

cf.  Paul  Leon,  op.  cit.  T-tons.  Hist.  42  ff. 

cf.  Cauraont,  op.  cit.  N.  27,  28. 


232. 
235. 


284. 


235. 
236. 

237. 


239. 
240. 


2*1. 


Tttbillard  de  Beaurepr'.ra  *M»  de  Cauraont,  sa  vie  et 
cxnivres,t  Caen,  1874. 

fBwai  sur  lf  architecture  religleuse  du  nwyen  age, 
partieulierement  en  Norinandle,  cciamunique  a  la  Societe 
d,eraulation  de  Caen  en  lieeerfcre  1823,  luala  Societe 
Antiquaires  de  Ttem&n&ie  le  5  ml   1824 •  it  me 


published  as  a  separate  parrphlet  In  1824  and  in  1825 
in  the  •Memoires  de  la  Societe  des  Antiquaires  de 
Rormandie1,  p.  535  -  677. 

BC^A.  Delville  *Essai  historique  et  discriptif  star 
lfe£lise  de  V&ihe&e  de  St.   Georges  de  Boche■ville• , 
Bouen  1827. 
C.   iU   Deahays  'Histoire  de  Jundeges1,  Bouen  1829. 

Gatsmont,  op.   cit.   X.   introduction. 

G.  P.   Ck>och  'History  and  Historians  in  V,      Nineteenth 
Century1 ,  London  1913.     2nd  edition,  IOTImA*  London  1952. 
WxmmA  Wilson  tTb  the  Finland  Station1,  Keif  York,  1940. 

cf .^  Mi^et   •Hbtices  et  Memoires  historiques1 ,  Vol.   I  and 

•Reponse  a  U.  Plourens1. 

3ainte  Beuve,  fCauseries  de  Lundi*,  VII. 

Gooch,  op.  cit.  157. 

Galley  f  Muriel*,  Baris  1909. 
Gooch,  op.  cit.  158. 

of.  Mi|£iet  fPort;raits  et  Notices  historiquesf ,  I. 
Sainte  Beuve,  fGauseries  du  Lundl1,  V. 

cf.  cm  Thierry.  •  Berc  n  *Kssais  Morale  et  Critique1 , 

Jferis,  ^.857. 

Brunetleres  in  tlw   '       -      des  Deux  Howies1,  Nov.  15th,  1895. 

Georges  Valentin  •  n  Thierry1,  Paris  1895. 

K.J.  Carroll,   •&»*:■■  ts  of  the  historical  thou^it  of 

Au^ustin  Thierry1,   V   :l. 

Gooch,  op.  cit.  163  -  166. 

cf.   L.  Maigron  'Le  Banian  historique  a  l,epoque  ftamantique: 
Essai  sur  V influence  de  'Salter  Scottt,  Paris  1898. 
Soottfs  influence  vms  felt  first  in  1816,  "but  the  popular 
translations  of  his  no  wis  hy  Defaucc^pret  did  not  ai^r-ear 
until  1020. 


242.  cf.   Guizot,   ,M»   de  Box-ante*,  P-iris  1807. 
Sainte  Beuve  *Portn,ltrj  Oonternperains' ,  Vol.   IV. 
Gooch,  op.   cit.   166  -  168. 

243.  Gooch,  op,  cit.    quoted  p.  167. 

244.  cf.  Monod  •Renan,  Taine,  Michelet1,  I^irls  1894. 

Jules  Simon  fJjfi£net,  Michelet,  Henri  Martin1,  Paris  11190. 
Faguet   'Le  di^neuvieme  sicole*. 
Gooch,  op.   cit.   168  -  177. 
ilson,  op.  cit.  Chap.  1  -  V. 

245.  Petit  fFranoois  Ja^net'  Paris  1889. 
Jules  Simon,  op.   cit. 

Gooch,  op.   cit.   184  -  189. 

246.  Jules  Simon  •Thiers,  Guisot,  Bemuaat*,  Paris  1885. 
Faguet   •Politicfues  et  Moralistes*  I. 

E.   1%  Ibodwerd  f,Ehree  studies  in  Europe^ ;  oonsersatlara: 

Met&rnieh,  Guisot,  the  catholic  church   la  the  nineteenth 

centuiy' ,  Laiulon  1  "29. 

Ch.  H.  Pouthas,    *Quiaot  pendant  la  Restauration* ,  I^ris  1923 

Bardoux,   'Guizot*. 

Gooch,  op.   cit.   178  -  184. 

247.  cf.  Description  of  Revoilfs  collection  in  A.L.  Millln 
•Voyafje  de  Paris  a  I#on* ,  Iteris  1811. 

248.  cf.   GaMllot,   fLa  Oathedrale  de  Sees*. 
P.  Chirol,   *J.  A.  Alavoine*,  Rouen  1920. 
Hauteooeur,  op.   cit.  VI,  289. 

Xfenl  Leon,  op.  cit.  Jfons.  Hist.  p.  257. 

249.  qucfc  ed  Raul  Leon,  op.   cit.  Wms*  Hint.  p.   257. 

ttfc       cf.   also  the  fanciful  ivstoration  of  the  side  chapels 
of  Notre  Dame,  car  t  in  1825,  described  by  A.L. 

frisson  •Specimen  df  ;  ^   *  lecture  Gothique,*  Paris  1859, 
HU   15  -  17. 

251.  cf.  note  234. 

252.  Theorhile  Gautier  •Mademoiselle  de  Naupln' ,  Paris 
1834,  preface. 


253.   Hugo,  op,  cit.  1832,  edition,  preface. 


254* 

255, 
256. 
257. 

258. 
259. 

260. 

261. 

262. 
263. 


m. 


265. 

267. 
268. 


The  nioat  ingportant  chapters  on  gothic  architecture  are 
these  in  book  III,  entitled  f Notre  Darae* ,  and  •Paris1, 
a  vol  dfoiseauf  and  that  in  "book  V,  fCeci  tuera  cela*. 

op.   cit.  Bk.   Ill,  Ch.   II. 

op.   cit.  Hk.   V,  Oh.   II.    fCeci  tuera  cola1. 

cf.  H.  J.  limt  fLe  Socialisme  et  le  Roraantisrae  en 
Pranoef,  Oxford,  195%  p.   5-9. 

op.  cit.  Bk.   V,  Ch.  II  and  preface  1032  edition. 

op.   cit.  Bk.  V,  Ch.   H. 

op.   cit.  1832  edition,  p-efaoe. 

of.  Nouvelle  Biographic  Uhiverselle  and  B*ul  Leon,  op.  cit. 
fl£t  vie  ...*  etc. 

cf.  Didron  fEpisode  dfun  voyage  en  Notts  j    i  e  pendant 

lfet«  1331f,  Bsris  2MU 
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